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on N afterwards} to b top promiſe 


of publication, ſome of the moſt actiye 


Members of the Society , though. agreeing 
on the propriety of printing a freſh volume, 
were perhaps leſs urgent than formerly about 


the expedition of the meafure.* The abſence 
of many of the country gentlemen during 


the laſt ſummer, and the greater propriety of 


determining on the time of printing, when 
the Committees ſhould: be more united, was 
another reaſon of a temporary Jelay. .But 


this interval was not unoccupied with buſ- 


neſs of a ſimilar nature, and of no inconh- 


derable importance ; which was the ſuperin- 
tendance of the preſs, through the printing a 


ſecond edition of the former, three volumes 
all of which are now completely reprinted, . 


Among the many proofs of the uſeful 


neſs of this Society, and. the public reſpect 


which has been paid to its paſt progreſs, 
the complete diſpoſal of the firſt edition o 
thoſe volumes, and the increaſe of the public 
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demand, make at once a! convincing” and « "- 


1 


1 


wie WY rang teftniony; Bot while the neceſſity 
tive WW por a new etlition. of former volumes was 
ing Wl watering, /due'1care 10 preſerre a repüts- 
me, tion for uſefulneſs became a new = 
— to deliberation and the proper choice of ; 
* materials. Of tliis deliberation and cafe, it 
ing Wl is hoped, the preſent volume will furniſh l 
5 ſome evidence. * * unte, © in 543600 e 1 ant 0 
The caution, Auch has een Lua; "I 
u WY given time for! remarking the different opi- 
"A nions that have been imparted, by particular 
fi gentlemen, on the general ſubject of publi- e 
n- cation ; and it may not be improper here to ; 
hint F 
— can never wilh to withhold thoſe articles of 
5 practical communicatiqn which it is its plan oh 
43 to encourage, yet the 1 | portance 6f. publi Ming 
4 well appears too great to be hazarded by n; 
| TONY adherence to tated rr 2 
% nw antes ills 
of on a work like this, written by a v iety i | 
ke bands, and on an almoſt equal variety, of I 
2 dhe e every man, who, j in connexjon — | 
Wh | ith, ® 1 
; . 4 [ 
| "i 


41 
with, conſiders the fallibility of human kit, 


andthe varied complexion of the human mind, 
will anticipate criticiſm. Neither from wos 
of this ſort, on which may poſſibly depend 
the ſucceſs or diſappointment, profit or lo, 
of ſubſequent experiment, ſhould the patrons 


of improvement wiſh to have the RO 
of experience and intelligence averted, 


An 7 

be leſs thankful for a new. hint, or a nei 
reſult of experiment, which he finds to be 
fraught with his own and the public advan- 
tage, becauſe it is not unaccompanied in the 
ſame volume by inequality and imperfeRtion! 
Andi in return for the liberality of te- 


ception which this Society is confident of 
finding with the public, we think it incum- 
bent upon us to give the following aſſurance, 


viz. That the ſterling worth of thoſe ani- 
madverſions which proceed from real know- 
| ledge, and from that zeal for the advance- 
ment of truth which this Society has mainly 


in view, will be ever gratefully diſtinguiſhed 
„ 


PEAS 


[ ii 
rom the caſual cavils of i mp or ir- 
rational attachment to cuſtom, 


The firſt Article in this Vene th e com- 


munication of a Gentleman of large expe- 


tience in rural ſcience, is long and elabotate. 
But as the ſubject is confeſſedly of great im- 


bortance in the preſent improved ſyſtem of 


cultivation, it is preſumed that no apology 
can be neceſſary for inſerting, at large, a 


piece which is evidently the reſult of un- 
common ingenuity, and practical obſervation, 
The value of Potatoes, both as an article of 
buſbandry, and general conſumption in fa- 
milies, is now ſo fully eſtabliſhed, that no 


agument is required fo enforce it. The 


ſeties of facts, thus given by Dr. AnNDeR30N, 


and interſperſed with numerous remarks re- 
ſulting from thoſe facts, it is pteſutned, will 
throw very conſiderable light on the pro- 
perties and value of the root in queſtion, 
And if ſome experiments ſhould be found of 


comparatively leſs importance than others, 


and ſome eee of a leſs certain ten- 
dency, 


b 
dency, the Society cannof but be aſſured, that 


a urge tribute of public praiſe will be paid to 


the author of the eſſay :—a man, who, While 
eminently. converſant i in the abſtruſe and ele. 
gant departments of ſcience, could devote ſo 
much time and pains ta the culture of a ſingle 
root; but a root on which the ſubſiſtenee | 
and comfort of a large part of the poor of 
theſe kingdoms has been known to depend. 

The piece on the ſubje& of a Commute- 
tion for Tithes, by Mr. BENJAMIN Pavcy, 
has been honoured with a public mark of 
of this Society s approbation. The ſubjed, 
with relation to agricultural improvements 
in this nation, is of the firſt collateral im- 
portance. And though it may poſſibly be 


oObjected, that any alteration in the preſent 


ſyſtem of Church eſtabliſhment” is not an 
object of contemplation within the province 
of an- Agricultural Society, nor a ſubject on 
which ſuch an aſſociation may be fully qua- 
lified to judge; yet is it , unqueſtionably a 
ſuhject, on which any body of men, as well 

| | „ 


ü * J 


that 

id to lf to give an opinion. The influence which 
while I any ſyſtem, for tithing the produce of hu. 
el. ly, muſt have upon its progreſs, will be 
te ſo ¶ cer proportioned to the wiſdom. or imper- 
ngle I fection of the ſyſtem ſo eſtabliſhed. And in 
ence WY general, though the body of farmers ſhould 


mode whereby they are taxed i in their labour. 


4 well as other citizens of the realm, there 


of religion and policy which gave riſe to the 
peculiarities: of thoſe rights. They are con- 
| 'inced, in common with all men of ſenſe and 
reflection, that while it is their preſent duty 


= * 


4s any individual, has a right to form and 


be allowed to be perſonally intere/ed in ſnift- 
ing the burden which lies immediately upon 


them, it may be alſo fairly allowed that they _ 
are the beſt judges of the irkſomeneſs of the 


In the preſent age of liberal e enq uiry, "which : 
has reached the minds of intelligent farmers, 


ae not wanting many among them, who 


fully diſcriminate between the preſent legal 
rights of the clergy, and the erroneous ideas 


to pay the Clergy their due, according to the 


( i J 
legal eſtabliſnment, and to give them as little 
trouble as poſſible in the payment; yet that 
they are warranted in complaining. of a hi. 
ſtem, which both in its nature and tendency 
is unequal, inconvenient, and vexatious 
Hence it is not unnatural for ſuch a Society 
as this, to countenance a diſcuſſion of ſuch « 
topit, and to conſider itſelf as acting the 
part of a common friend to the Clergy and 
mode of ſupport for the former, more equal 
and righteous among themſelves, more com 
patible with the principles of Peace, more 
promotive of univerſal improvement, and, 
which is eſpecially defireable, leſs nvidious 
to the claimant, | 


Such were the views of this Soils in f 
fering a premium for the beſt-written paper 
on the ſubject of a Commutation for Tithes 
And though the Society is not ſo ſanguine as 
to expect, that through their means a national 
tithe revolution ſhall be brought about; Jet 
have they a hope, that, by agitating _— 
17 . ject, 
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jedt,. the! attention of ingenious, Men, ben 


in and gut f Pavliament,. may be the more 
each to a3temph ſome poſſible j improvement, 
vbere improvement is fo much to h. widhed. 


be. theo Hext following papers, from the 


bidde vlg Wdivee, Teſting che c- 


wre of 7549p; hit inepaget tit of the Nag, 
Gr. alt in fer telt d 


tro eftablihed IinpGtaneeh ant it ib pre- 


fiticd"they3 wi diet Be found 40 dftiiiftr ce 
#þitztlon "of tlleir Witelligeht àuthbr. On 


the Bier hier? much Ras been ritten 
k- detached publicativhs; and frbttt tHe äl- 
portance of the Turtip Huſbafidry, bott. äs 
tam ör 'eultivatitig the n M a 


ii ure 6f £364 for cattle; 186 B 


Pail? caniibt be "ally Veſtowed:” ao 765 
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It were much to be wiſh that 5 ex- 


of Me? Wikibze y cent ether 


exfetinitns,to*berl{ heir attetftien 10 the 
propetits and ttthagetiht of ils dekcste 
Plane; "if fr poſMbte, firch u Know age of 
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i may be obtained, as to enable the kme 


enemy the Y; by the ravages of which ſo 
mücki real calamity eis frequently produced. 
Of the latter: ſubiect, treated by Mr. Win- 
Aru, it would be needleſs to qxpatiate an 
ita generaloutiliten dhe enormo 
Jofithe.priges.of; butter and cheeſe, e 
the lattezazwithin-the lit, yery.. few years, 
has-rendere an enquiry into the general con- 
duet. of the Daimr Ad, of Dairy farming, 
particularly: commendable; and it myſt give 
the Society and, the Public; great pleaſure o 
fing, that men af Mr., Wugezy's gbilitie 
and information turn their attention to a 
department of rural economy, J much e con- 
nected with the comfortable ſupply. « of. the 
rich and the poor man's table. 
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The extract of letters f from Sir To 


Ld 


Brzvon are intereſting. in their kind, 0 


might be expetteg. from the elegant pen of 
lo accurate an experimentaliſt; and it is not 


without reaſon ths we hope to receive from 


Fir 


Wi 


* A &# % * 


to guad it mote effectually from its grand 


rmous; advance | 


” > 2} a a mx wa_ 


1 
Sir Tro0MAs, as well as from 1 other 
Gentlemen, another year, ſuch accounts of 
the nature and effects of the Mangel Wurzel, 
as a vegetable for the table, and a food for 


different kinds of cattle, as may determine 
the value of this new and celebrated exotic.“ 


* 


To Dr. poviddos, and Mr. Havzs, 
for their laudable attention to the cultivation 
of Rhubarb; and to the latter Gentleman for 
his other communications, tlie Society, on | 
the public _ has been laid under new 


Obligations. SH eee nerf i rr 

155 1943414 17 4 
The remarks. c on Fruit Tr, Tees, from. Mr. 

Gxmawoop, Mr. SAMUEL, Mr. 'G11.11NG- 

WATER, and our ſcientific correſpondent Mr. 


GuLLET, wil be found intereſting, not only E 


* k is wich gland cho-Seckty eee oper of 
paying a full tribute of reſpect to Dr. LzTT50M, (though not an 
immediate correſpondent on the ſubject) for that ſteady and laud- 
ble zeal which he has ſhewn for the introduction of ſo. promiſing 
a root into this country. By ſuch generous exertions, whenever 
well directed, an individual may ſecure, even againſt the force! of 
22 8 moſt laſting advantages to his fellow citizens, and 


c2 x „ 
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to the lovers of horticulture in particular 
but to our coumtry readers in general. 
To the experienced anti acrurate Fir: Get 
of Sehfel ball in Effex, the Society owes math 
thanks for his preſent arid paſt fivotis, aid 
ſolicits the oe ance 6f his eortipbhiflit, 


When Gen tlemen of ſuch practical know- 
ey and gages an) ge are Spoke, 0 


„ +: &# +» 


| attention; with, a beneficial and laſting fie 


To Sir Joux AnsTRUTHER, the Sovlery 
continues to be indebted for careful 'records 
of expetiments, in a *branch of huſbandry 
growing into general eſteem; and which Gan 
never be better recomtniended than by repeated 
experiment, cArcalation, and compariſon. $ 


To Mr. NrnEHMIAR BAkTIEL, no ſmall 
ſhare of commendation is due, as well ot 
tlie variety of his uſeful experir ments, as for 

the candour and liberality with which be 


parts them. 


1 


all 
for 
" 
n. 

Met 


W 


ferent ſpecies of graiſi as ellas the ſaving 
of prodigious deere oy heretofore 
loft to the nation 
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- The correſpondence of Miſs HeaRiETTA 
enn wvhoſe attentive abſervation and 


judicious opinions do equal gredit to herſelf 
and her ſex, the public cannot de wanting to 


value; and this Society wiſhes her continued 


remarks on the curious nm 4 her er 


cular attention. 1 | 
| Mr. Wyurzx's own un has anti- 


cipated what we might otherwiſe have had 


plealure in communicating. from his pen; 
but too much credit cannot the given. bim for 


his practical ęxertions, and enqęavours to 
promate the Hail ulbandry, His 


Ahilling 
machine, of Which we gur a repreſentation 


by his own plate, promiſes mpch.ptility. on 


lands favourable 0 ſuch à 2996, of a Dr 

ping; and the public has SH HAIR tart 
pect the gradual adyancement of: this mode, 
through different parts of the kingdom, to 


the great increaſe aud perfection / of the dif- 


25 8 The 
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The 8 Mr. Cook, (a deſcription of 
whoſe drilling machine was given in our laſt 
- volume) having furniſhed for this publication 
an ample account of the ſucceſs attending the 
uſe of that machine; we inſert the ſame on a 
principle of impartial juſtice to him, and of 
unbiaſſed attention to the public advantage, 


To Mr. Woopsins, Mr. Was APE, Mr. 
CROCKER, Mr.Hazazp, Mr. WEB, Mr. Por- 
icAkxv, Mr. Anpkrws, Mr. Kxkrarkiex, 
Mr. Täirrxv, Mr. Baxxx, and various other 
correſpondents whoſe names do not appear, 
the Society owes a return of acknowledge. 
ments for their obligit ng miſcellaneous com- 
munications ;----fach acknowledgments are 
_ cordially returned, whatever reaſons may have 
| induced an omiſſion of ſome articles, both wel 

intended 1 I eſpetably written. 


Laſtly, we have to acknentulge very par- 
Seular obligations to Dr. Farcouxx, for the 
excellent Eflay with which this volume con- 
cludes. The co-incidence of the Doctor s de- 


8 8 2 28. 
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fign witth-thei qnblioivivai of. «this Becizty, 
is dafficteatly!obbimup27:(Bhe: preſervation of 


aclaſo of mmdurwiic>drifithe:hands and e 


"oC natengfliingtiyiieed firſt objet of un 
policy, !az>wHllic43r of genuine benevolence, 
if-that: praiſa / h: juſti aiich / has been; fully 
deſtowedcan(a Zabtiment! of) GornsMerTEN, 1; 


l "bat bald pally; Wi nts Wa IO.) 


« If o eee be unpI¹eðGpg “. 2 


w cannot be; tc ga ſtudiqus; f opreſerying 
their health vigour; Andr, whye: many 


of our readers will be pleaſel.and ãnſtructed 
by the Doctor's judicious counſęl, his piece 


vill be conſidered as highly worthy the adop- 


tion 'of the Society, ang} wget bitt as 
one of its original founderz,, .. 


To conclude. Though he! S can⸗ 


2914 Yi, 1 


not undertake to vouch for the perfect accu- 


racy. of every account, nor for the Juſtice '6f 


every opinion contained in the mats of -ma- 


terials, which from time to time we may be 
able to * before the W yet may we 
reaſonably 


uh up re SE aud 


quality of intrinſic knowledge ſhould be i. 
| covered, it. is but. the * inequality of human 


bo Mfetimitute between Hith and errö f wl 


Wen be found the melt Wikp 


ment in Lurdl Purſults, WII make trial of ü 
new proceſs with! daten; a any Actui- 


ry, Wl. be der conſidered as fo many 


endeav qu, aver to bo crpecded. 9209 14 *? 


„ble Centletten! Alte; fpem thelr own 
practieb and ſugacity, e the beft ehAHi 


eſed te Candour. 
And white every mat deſirous of 0noprive- 


ſitiong of, agricultural 29 which may take 
their #if, eyen from, the ſuggeſtions of of the- 


tel timonials to the pu blic benefit of of eftabiſ | 
mens like this. 01 17791 11 9 All 1 
5 
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SKERFPET 


| and to be drawn. by three horſes lengthwiſe, 


oHE fullnoing Article wot it ready for inſertion in 


2 of the work, we givg it a place er on ac. 
aun of its 5 Proiical e, 7 ps 


Kicks RESPECTING Tar Trrats or Prouons by 
March 1788. 


FAR wt of the — ond for 4. 
1 cemining the cheapeſt and beſt plough, for the 
common practice of buſbandry.in theſe parts of the 


kingdom, a; field of ſtrong old ley ground, part of 
Barracks Farm, near Bath, was ſelected as proper 


ke Wyre of e, 
— decked chanbenes Ae 
dar cs trial, were. 
1. Jonn MEER Elq; of Alnwick-Grove, with a 


 thouble: ci fo'be hor fix Dxen, in | yokes 
ant'bows, : 


2. Mr. HNL .d vf Wb 4h with the Nor- 


(ok plough, having itwo ucheris and one handle, to be 


frawn by two horſes abreaſf, and an. the ꝓlough- 
man withaut a driver. 


3. Mr. Joux Thomas, af; 3 with a ht 
ſwing plough of his own improvement, to be drawn by 


fots ſmall Walgh-oxen,in-yokes and bows. 
4. Farmer 8uLzy;.of.4dfrd, with a angle all of 


dis county, ſomewhat lightened and improved, having a 


ſmall wheel under the beam, in à line with the caulter, 


5. Mr. 


{ ai 3 
5. Mr. GEORGE FLOWER, of 0 N wits * 


plough, commonly uſed in n 
by three horſes lengthwiſe n 8 V hn 


6. Lord WMO T wich the iti ral Wh, 


Tua h 9 r dea fe oth an 
| 887 T 196M; 


For theſe candidates, ſix parallel pieces of ground : 
were marked" ot near one acft each, and all t 
ploughs were to begin lt the ſainie time! and 
Plough their reſpettive lots at pleaſite; but as nearly 
10 amen four inches deep, anch eight ihohs wide, 


Go De e e 46911 1172} one 


on a previous trial of the. foil, the. Norfolk 
plough, from having only one handle, and the man 
not being uſed to plough ſtiff ley-· landꝭ was fotind 
unequal to the conteſt, and Mr. Vacg'declined-it, 
Mr. GzorGz FLOowER alſo, on account of inferior 
workmanſhip, occaſioned by the ill conſtruction of 
his plough, declined. Thus the conteſt began with 
only the other four. Before a judgment could be 
formed of the probable iſſue, Lord WeyMoOuUTH's 

plough was broken againſt a point of a rock juſt 
beneath the ſurface, and conſequently thrown out: 
—the trial then was confined to three. 


rr, — ww co Has 230 5 be & as ao. ²— 1 Lat. amd. 


| nl —— 


At the aa of hive hours and four minntes Mr 
BiLIIxoIEV's plough had finiſhed-its lot. At the 
end of five hours and five minutes Mr. SuLLy's had 
finiſhed : and Mr, TnoMas's at the end of five 


hours and half. The latter ploughed about half 
his 


— a 


ta 


his lot with the four ſmall oxen; and the rethainider 
with the addition of a ſingle horſe, the ſoil being 
found too ſtiff for the ſtrength of the oxen. The 
committee of judges was compoſed of five practical 
farmers, three from Wilts, one out of Somerſet, and | 
one from the eounty of Gloceſter. 


8 
on a full examination and compariſon of the 
goodneſs of work, it was the opinion of the majority 
of the committee, that the double-coulter plough 
had the preference, far general purpoſes « of huſban- 
dry, lying. the furrow more flat than the others, 
and conſe quently. expoſing more new ſurface. to the 
influence f d the elements, and preventing more 
completely the growth of graſs and weeds between 
the furrows. The want of a wheel to the ſwing 
plough occaſioned an unevenneſs of furrow and 
depth, which rendered the ploughing rather infe- 
rior, on that ſoil, to the work of the horſe-plough; 
though it appeared much inferior to what it might 
probably have been, had the regularity of a wheel 
aided the excellent turning up of the mould board ; 
for which reaſon the owner was requeſted to purſye 
his improvement of a plough, which in ſeveral re- 
ſpects promiſed conſiderable utility as an ox-plough 
on level ſoils; more eſpecially as it was aſſerted by 
Mr. Tomas, that on ſuch a ſoil, in a ſummer fal- 
low, his man had ploughed, with the ſame plough 
and oxen, an acre in three hours and forty minutes, 


Finally, 
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2 een Hh of four Say to Fate 


8 with a gratuity of 1 ſervant,” 
. The third premium af 4wg, 44 
bon 


7 HOMAS, with A 18 of A imock 


And foch' was nao ſuper. 


ority of Mr/Brizincsity's double coutter- plough, 
drawn by fix oxen, that ſeveral gentlemen and fur. 


mers from different parts habe in coifſequence de. 


termined to work oxen inſtead of horſes; and have 
given orders? for the making of double ploughs to 
the amount of ſix or ſeven in number. One gen. 


| tleman, who 'was an umpire on the occaſion, and 


who occupies ſeveral large farms, having been ac- 
cuſtomed to keep on one of them ſix horſes and two 
ploughs, being convinced that a 'double-conktered 
plough and fix oxen would completely do the work 
of the farm, determined to make ſuch a regulation 
immediately. Thus the Society may have the fa 
tisfaction of hoping, that from a continuation of 


ſimilar public trials, improvements will be made in 


the leſſening of expence in huſbandry, from which, 


among numerous other cauſes, the propoſed good 


conſequences of their zealous endeavours will reſult. 


oth 


vin nd ſummer ſood) I takt td he 38. per week: 


| ani 


To the faregoing Satement , Fan, relative dg this 
| Trial of Ploughs, we ſubjoin the following Extract 
'of a Letter, written by a 77 Ferner, zoha was 
vile on the dea. in rite bis adn mw 


ler us here Aal aug 10 com A ative v view 
of the expence of ploughing an acre of land drawn 
from the preceding trials; and if I err in my cal- 


cylation, i —_— other prafticutdanner * ſet 
was” Ir 
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thecilctilation then in reſpect tom MNT BY" 's 


We cham Pra 2 OO '4- 4 
©! Shi Get, at tl Katn per dy; 04] 0 3 0 
- PloughiHian ad Hire * 1026 U- o 8 
ee enen 281 
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Let us ſuppoſe that 12 acre of y, or 22 acres of 
ſubble, or fallow land, be ploughęd each: day, the 
expence of the former. will not then .cxcecd 38. 4d. 
per acre, and of che latter 28. per acre.— Ia not 
this improvement worthy, the attention: of all ar- 
mers?—And are not the thanks of the; public,duc 


tothe perſon who has been nnen! in bring- 


ing forward" to view a reduction of expences in 
ploughing, which cannot 'be eſtimated at leſs than 


28. d. per acre? . Farmer 
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e per day each - e d 
Ploughman and man dien en eee 


Wear and tear of plough, Nr 
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will conſider the expence at 48. 6d. per day: and 


herein I think no partiality is ſhewn to the ox plougb. 


If one acre of ley, or 14 aere of ſtubble, or 
fallow, be ploughed in a day, the expence will then 
be 48. 6d. the former, and 38. per acre the latter, 
Superiority of Mr. BiLLInGsLev's plan in both in- 
ſtances 18. per acre.— And this ſuperiority. would be 
ſtill greater in a compariſon with Mr. Txoas's, 


were it not that the unſkilfulnefs of his plbughm 


and the ſmallneſs of the oxen, rather preclude a 


id compari. e "7 


5 a „ „10 


Now farmer are in general quick-ſighted enough 


in many caſes wherein their intereſt is concemed; 
ſurely, therefore, they cannot ſhut their eyes in this 


inſtance, but muſt adopt the juſe of a plough ſo 
ſo vaſtly ſuperior to thoſe i in common use. 725 


| ® This ly property remarked, — ply birth fork) 0988 
driver was employed, en, ae , 


THE 
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SHE Abit PrP art Sboretary, not ling 22 
Cros ho RN itt beiny introduced as 


us ArTICLE, introdufory to the writer's Courſe of 
experiments 01 Potatoes, is neceſſarily, now, inſerted 

"if Wis plate! Tir 273 "Every produfiimt of Dr. Ax- 
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Tod eee of the Bath Soc iety'o of Agric 
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183 ou ptefare u char hd Om inſtituted 
at Bath, for the encouragement of Agriculture, 
Arts; Mimufketüres, and Commerce, continues to 
publiſh many Valuable letters and papers cominu- 
1 dy gentlbrnen f in every part of this iſland. 
And as I arm: difpofed to believe tfiat theſe papers 
ur very gederdily286487 1 have been induced to 
commamicate ro ydl the reſult of a few experiments 
Thate made GtHEIiAture of Potatoes, which con- 
tn Gm difebveties thar ſuch Blends” as I have 
imparted thantotflink-of great importance.” If 
"oh Gentlemen oo Soclety ſhall view them in 
me lglir / black cn them. worthy a place in 
16s err ualumte, »lheſt papers are inuch at their 
f 2333000 beg you 
IE | | | 1 will 


vhen compared with that of other arts of leſs ge- 


61 


vill pleaſe to recurn the r . 


rate will haps. hue. to hve wy. 
ous | wo N TY 


149 1 1 . Rt, 


| to the eh 
of e be for many years paſt, I have obſerved, 
with not leſs concern than amazement, the {mal 
advances that have been made i in this uſeſul an, 


co S. * & 


neral utility, and have endeavoured to inveſtigate 
the cauſe of this phenomenon. 1 find it leſs diff. 
cult to diſcover the cauſe of this ſtationary Rate of 
our knowledge, than it is to remove the obſtn 
that ſtand in the way. Without entering here u 
that queſtion at large, I ſhall contem nayſelf. wh 
obſerving, that the length of time, neceſſary, for 
making an experiment in agriculture, and che dif 
fieulty of diſcovering all the.,cincumſtances that 
may vary its reſult, are amang the chief cauſes, of | 
the ſmall progreſs that has been, made in thai 
and neceſſary art. Man, impatient of delay, and 
anxious to get forward, becoumes gired of the (anl- 
like progreſs he muſt make if he were to ſubmit l 
his facts to the teſt of experiment» To avoid that 
tireſome progreſs, men in general have been willing 
to admit experience. as & mode of acquiring know- 


age on * 
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the purpoſes of life. Among practical fannt this 
ſo much the caſe, that they rely entirely on e 
perience as an infallible guide, and condemn experi- 
nenn as abſurd and unneceſſary. : By this means 
the ſubject 1 is only imperfectly inveſtigated, and un- 
cenainty pervidas 9 OY oof 16% 03-7771 


1 compliance with common and, by 4 


nale I here mean thoſe general obſervations, col. 


lected from an extenſive courſe of practice, which, 
by frequently recurring, have made a deep and laſt- 

ing impreſſion. on the mind; and by experiment, I 
mean thoſe ſpecial. trials. that have been made to 
aſcertain particular facts with accuracy. In the 
firſt caſe, facts are admitted as proved by the fre- 
quency of their recurrence, and the ſuppoſed no- 
wriety of their correſpondence with each other, 
without being ſubjected to any other criterion, of 
accuracy but a general recollection of their fre- 
quency. and univerſality. In the laſt caſe, like 
mathematical truths, nothing. i is admitted till it be 
clearly proved Upon a fair inveſtigation. it will 
appear that a practical farmer, in different circum- 
ſtances, muſt ſometimes place reliance on the one, 
and ſometimes on the other of theſe two modes of 
acquiring knowledge; and without the aid 
of both, he never can underſtand his buſineſs com- 
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ought to be performed, - In the firſt ſenſe he un 


thus come to know, by a fort of mechanical habi: 


T= 
The buſineſs of a practical farmer naturally 


ti. 
vides itſelf into two branches. Ore that embmces 


the economical detail of the operations of huſhan. 
dry; the other relates to that degree of ſcientific 
knowledge which directs to thoſe operations that 


be compared to a naſon, in the laſt to an archite? 
of a new building. Now, though it ſhould be ad. 


mitted, that, by a conſtant courſe of attentive c- 


rience, a man may in time acquire ſuch a knowledge 
f the detail of the practical operations of huſban. 
dry as could not otherwiſe be obtained, and might 


tude, without much forethought or reflection, the 


various obſtructions that uſually occur in the courſe 
of bufinels, and the eaſieſt means of furmounting 


chem; though he may come to know in what 
manner to conduct his different operations, ſo as not 
to interfere with, or to interrupt one another, and 
be thus able to make ſuch uſe of time, as that none 
of it be either miſapplied or loſt by the different 
perſons he has occaſion to employ yet all theſe 


allude only to the firſt department of 'bufinels, 


which, of whatever importance it may be to the 
ſucceſs of thoſe who follow the bufinefs of agricul- 
ture for a ſubſiſterice, is only a part of that p- 


feſſion; and much knowledge remains to be c- 


quired in the other department of agricultute, with 
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agriculture to avoid obſerving, that better or worſe 
crops may be obtained from the ſame field in diffe- 


ent circumſtances, and chat certain ſoils are better 55 


adaptod to yield good crops of one kind of produce 
than of others. It is as impoſſible fora man, whaſe 
ſubſiſtence depends upon the produce of his fields, 
to void forming conjectures as to the cauſes of 


theſe diverſities; and in the courſe of a long and 


attentive obſervation it muſt probably happen, that 
ſome of theſe conjeFures may be right. But as this 
judgment is formed merely from a complex view 
of the whole, in which a great variety of particulars | 
are blended indiſcriminately together, it is impoſ- 
fible for the mind to diſtinguiſh in this way, with 
any degree of certainty, thoſe circumſtances that are 
of mia, from thoſe chat are of 'irivval importance. 
The imagination is thus left at full freedom to ex- 
ert its influence; and ill-graunded theories ſo warp 
the mind as to make it believe that it fees certain 
fafts as clearly proved, which are nothing elſe but 
i fpedlotis deluſion. Nor is it poſſible ever to cor- 
rect the falſe judgments that are thus formed, but 
by calling in the aid. of experiment; which, by 
TT ſeparating every circumſtance that can in 
any 


1 


any caſe affect tle reſult, and viewing i it diſtng 


and apart from all others, gives full room to per. 
ceive what degree of weight it ought to have in 
every practical caſe, and ER how far it is either 


ens or was, rack | 


| The experiments which. accompany this wm 

and the obſervations that reſult from them, ſuffi. 
ciently evince the juſtneſs of theſe remarks, and 
afford a very convincing proof of the neceſſity of 
ſubjecting the different caſes that daily occur in 
agriculture to the teſt of accurate experiment, if 
ever we hope to obtain ſuch a thorough knowledge 
of facts as to introduce that degree of ſteadineſs in 
the practice of huſbandry, of the want of which ve 
have an reaſon ſo Juſtly to complain. 


* 4:4 5 any BE fir the trguble I now give 
you will be unneceſſary. I remain, with great re- 
ſpect for the worthy members of 0:96 e 


$117: 25: 0G, 27-6 7 | 
Vour moſt obedient, and 
bs ORs moſt humble ſervant, 
Cotfield, near 3 JANES ANDRA 
Mo. 28, 1786. 
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Miſcellaneous Experiments and Obſervations on 
the Culture of Potatoes, and ſome other 
Plants; written originally in the year 1778, 

with ſome additional Remarks of a later 
Date. By James ANDERSON, L. L. D. 
F. R. . ond F.S, A. . 


PAPER FIRST. 


Ox THE Narunz or THE SERDS MOST PROPER FOR 
| BEING PLANTED, 


for half a century paſt, with great ad- 
vantage to the community; but many 


T HE Potatoe has been cultivated in Britain 


particulars reſpecting its culture are till involved 


in uncertainty. To point out the means by which 
thatuncertainty may, in ſome caſes, be removed, 
is the c ief deſign of the following oy,” 


ve , BEE 41 Aol 
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Among other particulars, it ſtill remains a doubt 
with practical farmers, whether it is moſt pro- 
fitable to uſe ſmall potatoes uncut for ſeed, or large 


ones cut into pieces. This does not indeed appear 


to be a matter of doubt with any one individual, if 
he alone ſhould be conſulted on this head; but 
the uncertainty appears when many are conſulted, 
Every one is ready to decide poſitively in favour 
of one or other of theſe modes of practice; but 


when the yotes are collected, it is found that they J 


are nearly equally divided between the two; and 
when enquiry is made into the reaſons on which 


theſe oppoſite opinions are founded, it appears 


that they reſt upon no better foundation than 
theoretical conjectures: for I have never been able 
to learn, upon the moſt attentive enquiry, that a 


_ ſingle comparative trial has been made with a 


view to aſcertain this fact. The culture of this 
plant never attracted my own partieular attention 
till lately, and therefore I never did think of aſcer- 
taining this fact by experiment till the year 1776, 
at which time the following comparative trial was 
made with that intention. 1 


ExrERIMENT FIRST. 


| April 26, 1776, Four rows of potatoes were planted 
in a piece of garden ground, without dung, for the fake of 
the experiment; there being no variation of ſoil in 40) 


pat 


e . awyas 


of 


4 1 


part of the experiment ground. Theſe four experimental 
rows were planted contiguous to one another, and at 


equal diſtances z other potatoes were planted on each fide 


of them, at the ſame diſtance as they were from each other, 
to render all theſe rows as much alike each other as poſſible 
in all reſpects. The. four experimental rows conſiſted of 


plants of the following kinds ;— . * 


/ row, Small potatoes planted whole. 


24. Potatoes ſomewhat 1. than the former, « cut into 


two equal parts. 


34, Pieces cut from the ſmall end of neg potatoes, 


with one eye in each. 


4th, Pieces cut from the large end of the fims potatoe, 


with one 27 1 in each. 


To underſtand the meaning of the laſt part of the expe- 


riment, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the kind of potatoe 


uſed in this experiment (and in all the other experiments 
in this eſſay, where not otherwiſe related) was that com- 


monly known here by the name of the white kidney 


fotatoe, The bulbs of this kind of potatoe are uſually of 
an oblong ſhape, flatted a little, having one end conſi- 
derably ſmaller than the other: the colour yellowiſh white, 
without any tinge of redneſs, The ſmall end of this 


potatoe, which is always oppoſite to the umbilical eye, by 


which it adheres to the ſtem, is uſually filled with a cluſter 


of bud-eyes, very cloſe upon one another; ſo that the 
ſlices taken from this end, with a ſingle eye in each, are 
of neceſſity very ſmall ; whereas thoſe that are cut from 
the oppoſite end, in which the eyes are placed much | 
— are always of a much larger ſize. | 


B 2 Theſe 
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Theſe potatoes were properly hoed, and kept free from 


weeds during the ſummer, and on the 3oth of October 
they were dug up, and, aſter being properly cleaned, the 


weight of the produce of the reſpective rows was found 
to be as under, in avoridupoiſe weight :;— - 


16. oz. lb. on, 
1/t row, a a 18 O 3d row, 92 hp a 12 57 


as - - - W131 4;-' +:;-Þ,'4 


The difference between the produce of the third and 
the fourth row appeared to me aſtoniſhing : and as the 
plants in the fourth row conſiſted of much larger pieces, 
and as thoſe in the third row were ſmaller than any of the 
others, this experiment ſeemed to indicate, that the weight 
of the produce depended in a great meaſure on the "_ 
of the ſeed planted. 


It likewiſe ſeemed, hom this experiment, that whole 
potatoes might, in ſome caſes, be more profitable for ſeed, 
and in others leſs ſo, than cuttings ; for the firſt row ex- 
ceeded the ſecond and third, though it fell greatly ſhort 


of the fourth. The cuttings in the fourth row were 


much larger, and thoſe in the third much ſmaller than 
the whole potatoes in the firſt. 


It deſerves to be remarked, that "the vigour of the 


ſtems of each of theſe rows, was nearly in e to 


the weight of produce above ſtated. 
It is alſo of importance to . that altho' the «fol | 


at the time of planting, was in every reſpect equal through 


the whole of the experiment ground; yet, at the time of 


taking up the plants, that part on which the fourth row 


grew, was in much better order, and ſeemed to be much 


richer than that where the others had gronn, eſpecially 
the third. , 
7 th 


13 * 


oy is likewiſe worth noting, that a row of the potatoes 
which grew beſide theſe, having been taken up by itſelf, 


and the bulbs cleaned, was found to weigh 23 pounds. 


Th were N ſeed cut in 2 the ordinary random "_ | 


§. Il. 
As the foregoing experiment ſeemed to point 
towards an important diſcovery with regard to the 


culture of this valuable plant, I reſolved to repeat 


it next ſeaſon with ſtill greater RCCHIACY? which 
vas accordingly done as under, 


| Expanement SECOND. . | 


In the month of April, 1777, a piece of ground. was 
prepared for the experiment. This had been in graſs 


ſome years, and now got a flight kind of trenching, barely 


tocover the ſward, without any dung. It was found that 
this ſmall piece of ground could contain exactly twenty 


plants, in length, at 16 inches from each other; and it was 


divided into rows croſſing theſe, at right angles, at the 
diſtance of ſixteen inches from each other alſo ; ſo that the 


plants flood in ſquare ſixteen inches from one another, 


in every direction. The ſoil of this patch was thin and 


poor, infomuch, that when in graſs, the crop was ſo ſcanty 


% ſcarcely to admit of being cut with the ſcythe; but no 
dung was put upon it, on account of the difficulty of 


ſpreading it ſo equally as not to affect the 2 of the 
experiment. | 


On the 5th of May, twenty FRO of each of the fol- 


lowing kinds were provided and planted, each kind by itſelf, 
in 2 ſingle row; all the plants in each row being, as nearly 
a3 Poſſible, of one ſize, A row of potatoes cut promiſcuouſly 


B 3 having 


4 


— E [ 6 1 
having been firſt planted next the edge of the plot, for the 
fake of accuracy. 


% mu. Small potatoes whole. The twenty —_— 
plants together weighed - - 57 


24. Small potatoes cut in two, - - 31 


34. Small pieces cut from the ſmall end of : 
large potatoes, with one eye in each, - 12 


cut out of the large end of large potatoes, 


4th, Pieces of an equal fize with the former) 
12 
with one eye in each, „ 


[N. B. Though it was not expelled that any diffirmu 
could ariſe from the difference of circumſtances here 
noted, yet as this had never been aſcertained by er- 
periment, the fact was not certainly eflabliſhed. Thi 
trial was meant to give it the certainty waited, 


the ſame potatoes that were employed in > 26% 
No. 3 and 4, having only one eye in each, 


6th, Large potatoes, from which all the = | 
1211 


5th, Large pieces cut from the great end 0 ounce!, 


had been cut out, ſaye one about the 
middle part of the bulb, „ 


7th. Large potatoes with one eye only, left] , 
in the ſmall end of the bulb, - 3: 


8th. Large potatoes planted whole, as ES: 
as could be got, of an equal ſize with þ 124; 
hs former, ff 


IN. B. M. 6 and 7 were intended to dj cover whether 
the produce continued to increaſe with the weight f 
the ſeed planted. The having _ one eye was intendet 


ference 
es here 
by ex- 
Tui 
ted.] 
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TE 7.1 
to make theſe plants reſemble, as nearly as poſſible, theſe in 
Ne. 5. The variation between No. 6'and 7 was with 
the ſame view as that in No. 3 and 4. No. 8 was 
intended to diſcover if plants are damaged in any reſpect 


for ſeed merely by being wounded, and what is 2 reſult of 
planting " with many or frw eyes. ] | 


EXPERIMENT T: HIRD, 


On the ſame patch of ground that was prepared for the 
foregoing experiment, and immediately contiguous to the 
8th row in the preceding experiment, (one row only inter- 
yening, which will be afterwards taken notice of) was planted 


on the ſame day with them, ſever other rows of ſeeds, 


being each of them exactly of the ſame ſize and weight 
with the foregoing ; ſo that it was an exact repetition of 
the ſame experiment, intended to fave time. The only 
difference between them was, that the ſeventh row was 
here entirely omitted for want of room. The general 


reſult of theſe two experiments was as under; the upper- 


moſt row of figures where double denoting the reſult of 
experiment 24, and the undermoſt of rpc 30 


nw, feeds 
that ger- 
minated lb. oz. 


. 


3 


No. of No. off Weight of | No. of roots {Weight of 1 weight 
ſeed. produced. 2 1 


4 
4 
05 
at, 
$th, 
6h, 
7th, 
bth, 
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From theſe two experiments thus carefully colleed it 
appears, that there is ſuch a near coincidence between the 
produce of the correſponding rows in each experiment, as 
gives us reaſon to believe, that the average obtained from 
each row is nearly what would reſult in general practice 

from planting ſeeds, correſponding to thoſe planted in 
each of theſe rows reſpectively ; ſo that the corollaries 
deducible from thence may be admitted as general rules 
in = 8 | 


E III. 


It may, in the firſt place, be inferred, by a care- 
ful review of theſe two experiments, that the pro 
duce is not materially affected by planting for ſeed, either 
' whole potatoes or cuttings, or large or ſmall potatoes 
merely as ſuch ; for that it is only incidentally that either 
of theſe particulars can affe? the crop. The whole 
potatoes in the firſt row yielded a ſmaller produce. 
than the cuttings in the 6th row. Seed from ſmall 
potatoes yielded a ſmaller produce than was ob- 
tained from large ones, in the 5th, 6th, Itch and 
8th rows; but it yielded a greater produce than 
was obtained from 7be fame large POO in the 
3d and 4th rows. 


It ſeems, in the ke hade to be a act con- 
firmed by every ſtep in both theſe experiments, 
that the weight of the cp is always in ſome meaſure 
influenced by the wz1cur of the ſeeds planted. The 
third and fourth rows, in which the ſeeds were 
lighteſt, yielded the pooreſt crop; and a Poe 

| - nom 


Es * F 


11 
from lighter to more weighty, is obſervable in 
the produce, as well as the ſeeds through the ad, 
iſt, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th rows: Some trivial va- 
rations do not diſturb the general rule, which 
ſcems to be ſufficiently eſtabliſhed 10 the N 
1 of the eſte fix rows. 


„ 
Of al the experiments in agriculture that 1 
have ever ſeen recorded, that in queſtion exhibits 
the moſt intereſting reſult, whether we conſider it 


uith reſpect to the principle from which the phe- 


nomena originate, or its great importance in agri- 
culture as a practical art. In this laſt reſpect, 
indeed, it promiſes to be of the utmoſt utility, 
becauſe, by it we are taught, that without any 

alteration in the ſoil or culture, hut merely in 
conſequence of a proper attention to the ſtate of 
the ſeed to be planted, a crop nine times as 
weighty may be obtained in one caſe as in another. 
Is it not aſtoniſhing, that a circumſtance of ſuch 
amazing influence ſhould not have been diſcovered 
by accident long before this time ? And does not 
this afford a moſt convincing proof of the neceſſity - 
of ſubjecting the common modes of huſbandry to 
the teſt of actual experiment, in order to obtain a 
rational degree of certainty, inſtead of thoſe con- 
jectural opinions that individuals are ſo apt to ny: - 


upon with * confidence? ? 1 
That 


1 

That the nature of the ſubſtance from which à 
plant is to be produced, ſhould have ſome influence 
on the future vigour of that plant, ſeems not un. 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe; yet I believe that even the 
warmeſt imagination could hardly induce one to 
ſuſpect a priori, that ſuch an extraordinary degree 
of 'vigour could be communicated, merely by an 
increaſe in the quantity of matter contained in the 
ſeed. To me, this circumſtance appeared the 
more ſurpriſing, as the reſult was extremely dif. 
ferent from what I had found by ſome former ex- 
periments was progucet by plump and lean grain 
employed as ſeed. T he experiment Was as 


| follows: 
hs. 
ExeerIMENT FOURTH. | £ 
With a view to know of what conſequence it was in 
the practice of agriculture, to employ plump or-lean grain 
for ſeed, I planted, April 2d, 1770, upon 2 ſmall bed of 
ground in a garden, one hundred of the plumpeſt grains 
of oats that I could pick out from a large parcel of unmad 
oats, in five rows, five inches row from row, and one inch 
between each plant in the rows. On another equal ſpot 
in the ſame ground, I planted, at the ſame time, and in 
the fame manner, one hundred of the hungrieſt grains! 
could pick out from the ſame parcel of oats : but, to inſure 
againſt contingencies, I alſo took as many of the ſmall 
hungry grains as equalled in weight the hundred plump 
grains above-mentioned, which, when numbered, 1 found 
amounted to one hundred and ſeventy. "Theſe 170 grains 
I planted in five rows, each of the ſame length as the 
former, and diſtant from cach other five inches, ſo that te 


— hat 


"> 


1 1 


FATS FP ſeventy bad grains occupied preciſely as 
— youu as the hundred good rains. | 


RxESsULT. 


V. J. That diviſion on which a hundred good grains 
were ſown, produced ninety-five plants, 


2d. That on which a hundred lean grains were fown, 
yielded only ninety-ſix. | 


424. That diviſion on which was ſown the one hundred 
and ſeventy hungry grains, yielded ninety- ſix plants. 


On the firſt appearance of the ſeed leaves above ground, 
' thoſe of No. 1ſt were broader, and more ſucculent than 
thoſe of the other two plots ; but as the plants advanced 
towards perfection, the difference in appearance gradually 
began to diſappear, and long before harveſt it was not 
poſſible to remark any difference in the healthineſs and 
Juxuriancy of the ſtalks in any of the three diviſions, 
The grain when ripe was equally healthy in No. 3d as 
No, 1ſt, and the crop ſeemingly as weighty in every 
reſpect: but this I could not aſcertain with the certainty I 
wiſhed, on account of the deſtruction by birds. 


The reſult of this experiment was, in truth, very con- 
trary to what I had expected. If No. 2d only had been 
ſown with the lean grain, I ſhould have attributed the 
| health and vigour of the plants to its thinneſs : but, with- 
out the aid of that circumſtance, the plants in No. zd were 
equally ſtrong and vigorous, I mean not, however, at 
preſent, to make any farther uſe of this experiment than 
barely to remark how very dangerous it is in farming, to 
rely implicitly on reaſoning from amalogy between two 
caſes that are not in every reſpec? alike, tho they may re- 
ſemble each LOS in many ſtriking particulars, It would 

not, 


1 12 J 


not, for nd ſeem very unnatural for 8 * who 
had made only one, of theſe experiments, to conclude fun 
analogy, that the reſult in the ſomewhat ſimilar caſe, which 
he had not tried, would be ſimilar to that which he had 


tried : yet it appears, that with regard to grain (that kind 
of it at leaſt which had been proved) a difference in the 
weight of ſeed, if it has any effect on the future crop at al, 
is ſo little as ſcarcely to be perceptible ; "whereas, with re- 


ſpect to the plants of potatoes, it is ſo great as to augment 
or diminiſh the total amount of the erop in the ratis of 


nine to one, This, at the ſame time that it ſhould-teach 
the farmer to be extremely cautious how he ſuffers his 
mind to be influenced by vague reaſoning, ought ſtrongly 
to incite him to redouble his attention, and by well-choſen 

experiments endeayqur to obtain ſome kind of certainty in 

the knowledge of many particulars, wherever he finds that 
his opinions have been adopted in conſequence of early 

prejudices, or crude indigeſted notions ariſing from theorie 

that have not been n underſtood. 


| . V. 

But although i it | appears. from. experiments "1 
ſecond, and third, ſufficiently obvious, that the crop 
of potatoes is augmented. by the weight of ſeed, 
yet it alſo appears from experiments /econd and 
third, that the weight of produce is not augmented 

in the ſame proportion with the weight of the ſeed: 
for altho' the weightieſt ſeeds have always yielded 
the weightieſt crop in proportion to the extent of ground, 
yet the lighteſt ſeeds have as invariably produced 
the greateſt return in proportion to the weight of ſeed | 
Planted. That the reader may be enabled to obſerve 
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eyery particular relating to theſe two proportions, the 


following table has been conſtructed. In that table 
expreſſed the quantity of ſeed, and the produce of 


an Engliſh ſtatute acre, proportioned to the weight 


of ſeed and produce in the different rows of the 
preceding experiments, together with the returns 
from the ſeed in each, row, and the clear produce 

after GO the ſeed.. 


That thoſe Far it may be able to \ follow 


theſe calculations, they need only to be informed, 
that an acre would contain 24, 502 plants at ſixteen 


inches from each other: all the other data neceſ- 
fary are e above. 


un corre» | 2 off ſeedl Quanti Proportional te- Clear uce 
Ee Wen 191 | in Be turns of ſeed, from Ne | 
the 1 an — acre, in from each | in the 5 
lame num- fn the propor- proportion of | rows tion of each _ 
bers in Exp, | tion of png each row, re- row, after de- 
2d and 3d. | row reduced to] duced to buſn- + ducking the 
| buſhels and -| els & decimals ; ſeeds © 
Foe wg { Moy | 
. Buſh. Der. Buſp. Dec. | I Buſh. De.” 
it, 7.50 | 161-30 Shed © 153-80 
2, I. $13 | 1305 {| 253. „n 
1 e, 50. 8 
Fr 8 35-5 266.5 7.5 431.00 
> | #74 | 396i f 24. | | al 
7, 400 2.3 2231.4 
2 % 453.9 ] 2.6 [233.7 


From this table, it appears, that the 3d and 4th _ 
tons, in which the ſmalleſt quantity of ſeed was 
planted, yielded the greateſt returns, in proportion 10 
lle ſeed, but the ſmalleſt, in progeriien to the extent . 


of 


: 1441 


117 
i 344 


[5:44] 
of ground, The. returns of ſeed being as 25.7 
to one; whereas that of No. 8th was only 2.6 to 
one. But the total average produce of the 3d and 
4th rows was only 52.6 buſhels; whereas that of 
the eighth row was 453-9 buſhels.* 1 
To obtain a juſt notion, however, of the profit 
that would be derived from cultivating a field in 
the one or the other of theſe ways, it is neceſſary 


to deduct the ſeed in both caſes from the groſs 
produce, the remainder only denoting the free po- 
duce. The laſt column in the table above marks. 


this free produce, in all the different caſes above 
ſtated. And from this table it appears, that the 
total free produce from the ſmalleſt ſeed here em- 


ployed was only 50.65 buſhels per acre ; and that 


where the largeſt ſeed was employed, amounted to 
283.7, ſo that one acre in the laſt caſe yielded nearly 
as much free produce as fix acres in the firſt, 


Hence it ſeems reaſonable to-infer, that it is in 
no caſe profitable to plant ſmall potatoes, or ſmall 
cuttings, unleſs where it is meant to increaſe as faſt 
as poſſible a favourite kind; in which caſe it may 


| be ſometimes eligible to plant pieces very ſmall, as 
in that way the kind will be moſt quickly mul- 


tiplied. | 
* By experiments more at large ſince that time, and on a richer 7 . 
j 


1 have obtained a return from ſeeds even larger than thoſe in No. 5th, 
proportion of at leaſt ten to one, ſo that the very ſmall returns in this experiment 


mult be aſcribed to the great poverty of the ſoil. 
+ Since the above was written, 1 find reaſon to believe, that the returns from 


large potatoes may be augmented greatly beyond what it was in this experiment 


. 

. 

By comparing No. 6th and 7th with No. 8th, in 
experiments ſecond and third, there is ſome room 


to ſuſpect that the ſeeds may poſſibly have been 
injured by the wounds they received in having 


their eyes cut out, as the produce in No. 6th and 


1th does not ſeem to be quite ſo great in propor- 
tion to the ſeed as in No. 8th. But this difference 
is not ſo conſiderable as to enable us to ſpeak with 
any degree of certainty. Had it even been greater 
than it is, there would ſtill have been room to doubt 
whether it had been occaſioned merely by wound- 
ing the ſeeds, or in part alſo by diminiſhing the 
number of the eyes. The following experiments 
would tend to elucidate theſe bene 5 


If, Take any determinate e of potatoes, al of one 


| fort, and of an equal weight each, and having ſeparated them 


into two equal parts, plant all thoſe of one diviſion whole, 
and let all the plants of the other diviſjon before planting, 
be wounded with a knife in many places, without n | 
out any of the eyes, Obſerve the reſult. 


2d. Take, in the fame manner, notes: PW 9 
number of potatoes, of the ſame ſqrt, all of equal weight, 
and having ſelected an equal number of the ſame kind of 
potatoes ſomewhat larger each than the former, wound 
theſe laſt deeply in various places, and cut out from them 
ſeveral deep ſlices, ſo as to reduce them to an equal weight 


whether 3 it could by any peculiarity of culture be brought to . that From ſmall, 
my experiments, which have been interrupted by other en, do not enable | 
me do but! it is not at all W 


with 


T7 16 þ Of 


F the former, raking care not to cut out or wound 
N of the eyes. Plant theſe 1 in equal Laan, and oh. 
725 ſerve the reſult. 


- Mite Repeat the experintent of the — _ * 4 
experiment ſecond, with proper caution : for I have a ſuf. 
picion, that in my experiment the eyes in the plants of the 
7th row had not been cut out Gm "gs to 6 cpm 
them from ſending forth ſtems. 


any 


4th. Take ſome Jarge fleſhy cuttings, with one 99 ba 
in each, all of an equal ſize, and having ſelected an equal 
number of whole potatoes, equal in weight to thoſe ng 
Plant Me and obſerve the reſult. | 


N 


1 Since the above was written, other avocations by 
prevented me from repeating theſe, and many other expe- 
riments propoſed 1 in this eſſay. To ſome the i 
of theſe experiments will appear doubtful, and many vil 
feel a ſtrong propenſity to foretel what would be the reſult 
and therefore will think it unneceſſary to prove it by aqua 
trial, This preſumptuous propenſity has tended in 4 
wonderful degree to retard the progreſs of agriculture, and 
cannot be too cautiouſly guarded againſt, Before we cat 
attempt to make any deciſive experiments on the bel 
method of cultivating this plant, ſo as to obtain in ever 
ſituation the greateſt poſſible crop that circumſtances 
admit of, all theſe previous queſtions muſt be fully di- 
.cuſſed. From the few experiments above recorded, * 
are enabled to perceive in what manner many hitherto in- 
explicable peculiarities recorded concerning the culture of 
5 this valuable plant may be accounted for, that have been 
| * far otherwiſe. 
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| Tho! it does not appear * that the mere wound 


2 the bulbs will affect the N yet it is certainly a 


I 


und zny 
and ob. 


rows of 
ve a. ſul. 
ts of the 


prevent 


eye only 
an equal 
cuttings, 
ns ha 
er expe- 


2 | nl 


ihe bounts of uh mock Mes the fat ſhould. be 
aſcertained. As to diminiſhing the number of eyes, the 
probability that it "nay iffo&the- dtp appears very, ſtiong. 
Every ſtem which ſprings from A pptatae: becomes im time 
| a difin& plants whigh, ſpreads j1s.0wn, roots. around, and 


ſends forth its own cluſters of potatoes in the fame May 3s 
if it were a diſtinct and ſeparat plant. 'By having many 

or few of theſe, therefore, ths ard ity certainly'be Heated - 
but how far no one at preſent can tay 5, and therefore 
no one can make an-agcurate comparative. experiment on 
tle culture of e in e | 


no 421 * 11 #2 fit 15 41 
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e e 8 
1 from any particular, part of the bulb are 


ſeſſed of a degree of prplificacy. greater then choſe 


the ſize of, the ficthy part, that adheres vo the eye, 
This appears by comparing the zd with the 4th, 
andthe 7th with the eee ee 5 
periments. Mit, 4 N, ett Mh H , 


[lt is however hight y probable that a ire 
in the crop, either with reſpedt | ro the number and 


mne, or general weight of the whole, would reſult 


from planting large cuttings of equal weight, taken 
fromthebig end of large potatoes, or from the point, 

48 many eyes would be in the laſt in compariſon of . 
the firſt, This is therefore one of the many pre- | 


Paratory experiments that requires to be made. 2 


2 Iv. 5 : C > vin. Hithert = | 
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itherto I wats only taken notice of. = total 
weight ofithe-crop; hut as the value of that crop is, 
In may caſes, alfectel! by f. of the bulbs, i it is 
neceſlary.ro attend -t thoſe circumſtances: that may 
tend: to incrcaſe or diminiſh, their ſine. Witha a 
view to that particular L have, in the preceding ex- 
perimients;” recorded the humber of Potatoes pro: 
duced } in every caſe, as well as their weight. 


It is commonly imagined, that if the ſeeds 
planted' contain man) eyes, the bulbs produced | 


will be numerous, bur Tmatl ; and that larger bulbs 


in ftraller number are produted in plants that 
have 'only one, or few eyes : hence it is concluded, 
that tobole potatoes planted for ſeed will always 5 


produce a greater number of ſhall potatoes; and 
cuttings will yield+ larger'poratoes,” though fewer, 


than thoſe. . It does not, however, appear that this 
hypotheſis 1s ſupported; ib the : foregoing experi- 


. bn In the a average table, 3. II. we find that 


bulbs produced from the 3d and 4th rows, 
hich conliſted of plants with. one, eye only in 


„ 


thoſe. in \ the tt in] 8h rows, which“ conſiſted of 1 


| plants that contained many eyes. On the other 
hand it appears from the ſame experiments, that 


the bulbs rr from the 5th row, W the 


ſeeds 


bs bs . * = 4 


tt . » 8 


S a. nie 


gere 


er 


in the sth row⸗ OW. (conſiſting f plants with many . 
eyes) in the Deponie of 20 to nearly. Iwoult i 
draw no concluſion on this head from the 6th and | 


E- 5 1 1 9 1. 
ſeeds contained one dye only, e than thoſe | 


th rows, becauſe, as 1 Have Atead) obſerved, I - 
ſuſpeRt that ſome of the eyes in theſe Had not been 
cut out deep enough to prevent ome of them from 
puſhing out ſtalks ; for 1 obſerved that in theſe 
two rows, as well as the 8th, there were many 
ſtems aroſe from each plant. It deſeryes however 
to. be remarked, that ſeveral. ſtems, ſprang from 
the roots of the others, and ſome of theſe at a con- 


ſderable diſtance aſunder, although in theſe [ thitik 


n 


for I cut them all ih. my own hand, and was as : : 


careful as poſſible to examine them with attention; 
ſo that nothing certain can be inferred from the 5 
number of ſtalks that s from one. e 


4 . e 

CY is cy We that the fine of the 15 
bulbs is augmented, and their number retrenched, 
by cutting off the ſupernumerary ſtalks at the firſt 
hocing, ſo as to leave only one ſtem at each plant; 


but I never heard of any experiment by which this 


fat has been aſcertained. Therefore in equal cir- 
cumſtances plant two rows of the ſame kind of 
Potatoes whole, the plants being all of on weight; 

C2 and 


ho { 20 } 

and in the firſt hoeing cut off all the: ſtems ſave'one 
to cach/plant in one row, and in Seas leave al 
| 2 eee 1 reſult. fr mi £7 


£415 60 71 


"Plans at. the * time other wo 122 "ADS 


hos ache former, but inſtead of cutting off the 


ſupernumerary a 1885 ad Mine 
| Obſerve the reſult. - 1 N 


N Since the above was 5 lin; 1 a * 
ment, but 1 found that new ſtems ſprung up from 


that were cut over, ſo as rather to augment than diminiſh 
their number, and alſo to retard the ripening of the ſtems; 


and as theſe ſtems bleed conſiderably when cut, it ſeems 
probable that the plant muſt be weakened. thereby, But 
us this experiment was not inade with ſufficient we 
8 no crrlain deen eln be dre from N. 


11 appeared to me that if potatoes were dcn yer 
ſhallow, more flems were always produced than if they 
were planted.deepet'; but in no caſe where potatoes are 
planted whole, does it ſeem that a ſtem is produced from 
every eye. Perhaps the beſt: way of diminiſhing the 
number of ſtems from large potatoes, 1s either to let them 
| g before they are planted, or to take them up ſoon 

er they have gertninited; and to rub off the young 
ſprouts as many as you incline. The germ becomes 2 
plant adhering to the preſent bulb, whole roots ſpread on 


"hi 


its ſurface before they ſtrike into the ground, and in that 


mite may be eaſily ROWING, [> and Lond might be em. 
Projed unn ALS "a 


I have yet ne no 8 to po if the abs 
Maag affected by planting the ſeeds deep or 5 
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at the caſe, and though it appears. probab 
vere it even ſo, that the practice would be trouble 


* 


„ 
by 3 do not know whit is the moſt proper depth . 


to plant ogy ee ee purine: ain of: Mw 


©datec 1. 93 . 7 | F * 25 44 y $2 #4 th "7; 
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Although i it appears "Rc ho ee eben 
ments, that the weight of the crop was always 


greateſt where the ſeeds planted were the moſt 
weighty, yet it would be too raſh in us from thence 


to infer that as great a crop could in no tafe be ob- | 


_ tained from the ſame extent of ground, if it were 
planted with ſmall potatoes or ſmall cuttings, as if 


it were planted with large ones. For, as it is pro- 


| bable that the more bulky ſeeds would require + 


greater ſpace. to nouriſh them properly than ſmall 
ones; ſo it is not impaſible that if theſe ſmall ſeeds 
were planted at a. proportionally ſmaller diſtance, 7 
KOT might equal that obtained from the larger 
Though it does not ſeem probable that this 


fome and i inconvenient, far beyond any benefit that 
could reſult from it; yet our firſt buſineſs ſhould | 
be to aſcertain how the matter of fact ſtands, and 
then enquire into the other circumſtances de- 
pending on that fact. To do this in a proper 
manner, a numerous ſet of experiments would be 
—_ ſomewhat Ns: me N oh 


b 


The firſt ſtep would: be to aſcerta W 
e 


Aer that ought to be allow ween each 
plant, when the ſeeds are of any given ſize, ſo asto 
obtain the moſt weihty crop. 
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«outs + | For Exanrs; ls SE Oe 

ner it be aten to aſcertain at 'what diſtance 1 one 
eee. weighing half a pound each (that is equal 
to ten pounds of ſeed in our experiment) ſhould be fen 
ſo as to "get; the greateſt poſſible crop, | | 


. 7 ** 


To do this, let a plot of ground be made choice of for 
this experiment, which was of a good quality, and as 
equal as poſſible in every part. Let this be diyided into 
ſmall ſquares, each of which ſhould b ſufficient to contain 
exactly one hundred plants, at each 6f the diftances ft was 
intended to aſcertain, -' Theſe ſquares ſhould be divided 
from each other by a ſingle row of potatoes planted at one 
foot diſtayce from each other in the rows; and each of the 
= ſhould be ſo divided as to allow every plant in the 
outſide rows to fland at the fame diſtance from the diviſion 
rows, as from the other rows in the ſquare. That is to 
ay, each ſquare ſhould be divided into cleven equal parts, on 
every fide, ſo as to allow ten free rows eyery way, as in the 
following Diana, on which the ſmall dots repreſent 
the diviſion rows, and the 58 dots the hundred pro 
cs 19 193261 Oy OT GET 995 
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If the whole 700 plants were taken up 9 babe 77 
probable the experiment would be the. more accurate; 
ſhould that trouble be thought too great, the, fi 28 
contained within the inner line of ſmall dots wou 0 an wer 
2 well ; or ſhould that be thought too. many, {till 

the 16 plants in the diagonals, with four near the centre 


marked alſo with dots, ſo as to make i in all twenty, would | 
anſwer the Purpoſe ſufficiently. . Al that is here required 
s, that a certain order of ſelection ſhould be previouſly . 


adopted, and moſt friftly. adhered to; for ſhould a mp 


ſelection of a certain proportion of the plants be permitt 
this might be done i in a particular manner either througn 
prejudice or favour, which might affect the accuracy of the 


experiment. A ſquare ſpot divided in this manner ſhould 


be ſt apart for each of the undermentioned diſtances be- - 
tween 
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tween the plants, beginning at twelve inches; as that i 
Aurely as little as ever could be judged neceſſary for plants 
of the ſize here ſpecified. . The diſtancebetiicen the plants 


in the other ſquares to increaſe as in the table below: 


paſo p © 
a ; 


lo the 14th ſqugre to be at 26 \ 
15thditto at 26 þ 
16h — 27 


1 


4 4 #2 * 4 .v * 
FN ae MD 


2a ditto at 13 
4 3d 7 — dd Fog 


# 
* 
- 


'- 4g. . 13 -1 14h —— 28 
Stn —— 168 18th — 29.0 
6th - 7 — © 19th — 30 Y | 
7th. — w 19, 6 Loth F +: 5 
8th — 21ſt —— 32| "7 

gh — 20 F 22d. +. 381} 
10th —— 214 74 23d — 3440 

An um es e 

12k 25th — 36 


Which it is imagined will be the } 


I 3th. r | Tgrexteſi diſtance that need be tried, * 


Let i theſe plants be carefully hoed and attended toy 
and when 


the plants have attained a perfect maturity, let 


| theproduce of each ſquare (or of ſuch proportion of it is 


ſhould ge thought proper) be carefully weighed: ' The fe- 


ſolt would ſhew, with ſome degree of: preciſion, what 
- would be the diſtance at which feeds of the fize here ſpe- 


cified ought to be planted, ſo as to yield the greateſt crop 
on a given extent of ground. But, as it is highly pro- 
bable that the reſult of this 'experim*nt would be differyht, 
if it were tried on rich and on poor {6jls, it would, be pro- 
per to have it ſeveral times repeated, trying it of the Neheſt 


and moſt highly manured Tpots, and on others declining 


from that tin they approached to as great a degree of 
ſterility as this crop could be profitably reared on. "Thus 
would the farmer, come 16 Libs: the proper es 


* 
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J. 
* to plant his potatoes af off i: The 


other experiments that follow is in (pt pat as : 
Amme e AR | 


1 as it is alſo poſſible that 1 of e 1 
may require a different diſtance between them, even where 
the plants are of the fame weight, it ſhould be always un- 
derſtood that an experiment of this kind is only to be ab- 
ſojutely relied on. when applied to the particular kind of 
potatoe that was actually tried ; therefore, if any experi- 
ments of this nature are recorded, the kind of potatoe that 
was tried ſhould be particularly ſpecified. After this, it is 
ſcarce neceſſary 1 to add, that no intermixture of kinds I” 
be admitted in wy of theſe . . 


We ought, i in the ſecond place, to endiious f in oy fame 
manner to aſcertain What is the moſt profitable diſtance at 
which plants of all different ſizes ſhould be planted. 
With this view, a number of plants of equal ſizes ſhould 
be ſelected and arranged into claſſes by weight, as in the 
table below, ſo that the foregoing experiment can be repeated 
through all its varieties With each claſs'of plants. We 
ſhall make the firſt claſs conifiſt of plants of half a pound ; 
each, or ten 2 per ſcore, as it will be more con- 
renient to weigh the plants by ſcores than ſeparately; 


than if the plants were weighed individually. The weight 
of the other numbers is 1 marked in the ſecond columns. 


Pla ts weighing per fore. | Plot maile; per . 
n+: 0.- 6 8 vt 
„„ Mus it Es; 
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ſmaller diviſions being thus more obviouſly perceptible hx) 
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In all theſs claſſes the: diftatices ſhould be the line 


dove, vis. from 12 to 36 inches; varying in each'ſquir 


one inch. In thoſe that follow the greateſt diſtanct need 
not exceed 24 inches, and the ſmalleſt diſtance ſhould be a 
a n mehes, 0H I et OP tt os bad 
Nr frog X15 T%2 een 77 b 

3 9. +3 4 ( 45 . 
j | weighing per ſcore | | "4? 
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Which we will ſuppoſe the minimum: — perhaps all be- 


how eight ounces might have been omitted, without any 


detriment to the, practicf of agriculture, | But no bannen 


ever accrue from aſcertaining ng with accuracy any numbers 
| Are 711 13 - # 16 7171 ; | | 


_ CO 5 
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| This has the appearance of being a very formidable ſet 


of experiments; and it would, no doubt, require a.good 


| teal of trouble, and ſoine expence t9 execute i propel; 
fo that it ſhould fall to the ſhare of ſome of thoſe gentle- 


men of opulence and high rank, who take delight in the 
ſtudy of agriculture. Perhaps few experiments that could 
be named, would be productive of greater national benefit 
than that which is here propoſed : nor would the expence 
to a man in eaſy circumſtances be an object of great con- 
ſequence. Some what leſs than five acres of ground would 
be ſufficient to execute the whole ſet of experiments one 
ever, ſo as to aſcertain with ſome tolerable accuracy the 
moſt advantageous diſtance for plariting each ſize of ſeeds, 
on one claſs of ſbils, conſidered as to their richneſs, and 


| head to many probable concluſions as to other foils, which 


would be of the moſt extenſive benefit in general practice; 
and the crop obtained would probably repay the _ 


} N 


— 


| 


tre 


tn 1. 


par, if not the whole of the expence. - Were fuck f 


experiments. carefully made, and properly publiſhed, it 
would probably advantage the public many millions a year. 
flow much is it to be regretted that a national experi- 
mental fartn is not ſet apart for making ſuch experiments 
in agriculture, as it does not dest. practical ee 


nale at their on en 


IIn adde at 38 i * chooſe to plant 


large, and others only very ſmall euttings or little potatoes, 
yet every man invariably plants them at one diſtance in all 
caſes, planting the ſmall ſeeds as wide as the large, when he 


| chances to have them of different[ſizes. This being tlie 


cale, it ſeems impoſſible, if the foregoing experiments can 
be relied on, (and I have found by many trials they cer- 
tainly may) but that the largeſt crop muſt always * 
largeſt ſeeds other circumſtances being nearly alike. And 
x the variation arifing from this hitherto unobſerved pecu- 


liarity may be extremely great, may we not r reaſonably 1 


conclude that ſome of thoſe extraordinary variations in the 
produce of potatoes, which have been remarked, but not 


xcounted for in. any probable anger, may have ariſen / 


ſolely from this circumſtance * „b 


"2% 


To enable 5 dab ett þ | 
trouble the amount of any crop of potatoes they 
wiſh to examine, I here ſubjoin a table, ſhewing the 
number of plants that would be contained in an 
acre at each of the forementioned diſtances, and 
the weight of produce from twenty plants in each 


caſe, when the whole produce of an acre would be 
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When d plan ſtand at ſix inches from el 
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And if 100 buthels per acre, the 
plants would be 6. 31 pounds, 2 in the zu nh 
of the table. ! 

And aſter the ſame manner all the others: one 
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55 1 WJ 
The Weight of the Produce of Twenty Plants would be as under, 
TC 50 I Book hand Weds Fad Bans boo f 70 
+ [Puſhels| Buſhels Buſhels | Buſhels|Buſhele Buſhels [Buſhels| Buſhels 
1h, dec. | 1h. dir. I. dec. | B. die. Ib. dec. | B. dir. ll. dic. tb dir. Ih, dec. | 


6 | 1744240 | w.igz | 0.315 | 0-467 0.631] 1.26 1.89 2.52] 3.15 2-78] 4 
7 | 128,013 | 0.218 | 0.437] 0-665 | 0.874 | 1.74 | 2-61] 3-49] 4-36] 6.244 6 
8 98,010 0.2385 | 0.571 | 0-356 | 1-142 | 2.23 | 3-42 | 4.56% 5.70 6.83; $ 
9 | 775440 | 0.361 | 0.723 | 1-034 | 1.446 | 2:89 | 4-33 | 5-78 7.22] $.67 | 10 
10 | 62,726 [ 0-446 | 0-8g2| 1-338 | 1-785 | 3.57 | 5-35] 7-14] 3.92 | 10.71} 72 
11 | 51,840 | 0.540 | 1.080 | 1.620 | 2.160 | 4.32 | 6-48 8.64 10.80 | 12,96 | 15 
12 43,560 | 0.642 | 1-285 | 1-927 | 2-571 | 5-14 | 7.71 | 10-28 | 12.85 | 15,42 | 17 
13. | 37,116 [0.754 | 1-508 | 2-262 | 3-017 | 6.03| 9.04 12.06 15-07 | 18,10 | 27 
14 | $32,003 | 0.877 | 1:754 | 2-631 | 3-509 | 7-01 | 10.51 | 14-03 | 17-53 | 21.05 | 24 
15 | 27,873] x.005 | 2.010 | 3.015 4.021 | 8.04 | 12.06 | 16.08 | 20.10 | 24.12 | 28, 
16 | | 24,502 | 1.142 | 2-285 | 3-427 | 4-571 | 9-14 | 13.91 | 18.28 | 22.85 | 27.42 | 32 
17 21,704 | 1.292 | 2-582 | 3-874 | 5.164 10-32 | 15.48 | 20-65 | 25.81 | 30.98 | 36. 
18 | 29,360 1.445 2.891] 4-336 | 5.782] 11-56 | 17.34 | 23-12 28.90 | 34.69 | 40 
19 1 174375 [1.611 | 3-227 4-334 6.446 12.89 19.33 25.78 | 32.22 33.67 | 45: 
20 |} 15,681 | 1,782 | 3-565 | 5:347 | 7-230 | 14-26 | 21.39 | 23.52 | 35-65 | 42.78 | 49. 
21 | 144223 | 1.968 | 3-937 | $905 | 7-874 | 15.78 | 23.65 | 31-59 | 39-46 | 47-24 | 55: 
22, | 12,960 | 2,160 | 4-321 | 6-481 | $643 | 17.28 | 25.92 | 34-57 | 43-21 | 51.85 | 60. 
- 83 | 11,857 2.380 4.760 | 7-140] g.521 | 19-04 | 28.56 | 38.08 | 47.60 | 57.12 | 66. 
24 10, 890 | 2.571 | 5.142 | 7-713 | 10.284 | 20.56 | 30.84 | 41-13 } 51-41 | 61,50 | 71 
25 | 10,036|2.789| 5-579 | $368 | 11.159 | 22-31 | 33-46 | 44-63 | 55-78 | 66.95 | 78 
26 99279 | 3-017 | 6.035 | 9-052 | 12.070 | 24-14 | 36.21 | 48.28 | 60.35 | 72.42 84 
27 8, 04 3-254 | 6.503 | 9-762 13.07 | 26.03 39.04 52.06 65-07 | 78.10 | 91 
28 | $,000| 3.500 J. oo | 10.500 | 14.000 | 28.00 | 42.00 | 56.00 | 70.00 | 84.00 98 
20 | 7,453 | 3-754 | 7-508 | 11.262 | 15.017 | 30.03 | 45-04 | 60.06 | 75-07 90.10 105 
30 6,969 | 4.017 | $.035 | 12.052 | 16,070 | 32.14 | 48.21 | 64-28 | 80.35 | g6.42 | 112 
31 6,527 | 4-289 8.579 12.868 17.168 34+31 | 51.46 | 68:63 | 85.78 | 102.94 | 120 
32 '| 6,125 | 4-571 | 9-144 | 13-713 | 18.285 | 36.57 | 54-85 | 73-14 | 91-42 
33 | 3,760 4.861 | 9-722 14.583 | 19.444 | 38.83 | 58.32 | 77-77 | 97-21 | 116,66 | 136 
$+426 | 5.155 | 10,371 i 20.622 | 41.24 | 61,86 | 32-48 | 103.10 | 123.73 | 144 
35 '$,120 | 5-454 | 10-908 26,362 | 21.816 | 43.60 | 65.41 | 87-26 | 109-07 | 130.89 | 152 
36 | 4,840 | 5. 841 1 11.683 | 17-524 23.367 46.73 | 70-09 | 93-46 | 116.82 | 140-20 | 163 


| By the help of the above table it would be eaſy to compute the amount of an 
any other field where the potatoes had been planted at equal diſtances, ' If 
ſhould be ſelected for the average, it is only multiplying the third column by t 
ſample—Suppoſe a hundred: multiply by 5, for five twenties are a hundred, 50x 
Suppoſe at 12 inches diſtance 100 plants were ſelected, the produce at the rate 
for 2.571 c 5==12.855, and ſo of others. In like manner, ſhould the produce 
that proportion might be got by ſubtracting the leſſer from the greater, and ſearc 
and fo on till you come as low as 20 buſhels, Example—Suppoſe 20 plants at 1 
pounds, in. the table I find the neareſt number to that to be 27.42, which indic 
of being 600 buſhels per acre, which being about the third part of 1.142, anſwe 
t wants 8 buſhels nearly of being 625 per acre, Any other caſe may be found 
Vor. IV. | | | 
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nces, 


indred, 50> by 4.5, 
at the rate of 100 buſhels per acre would be 12.85, 


the produce exceed 100 buſhels, and fall ſhort of 200, 
number, 


700 
tb, dec. 
— } — 
4.41 $-04 
\ 6.10 6.98 
8.98 | 8.12 
10.111 11.55 
12.49 | 14-28 
15.12 17.28 
5 17.99 20. 56 
21.10 | 24-12 
24-54 | 25,06. 
28.14 | 32.16 
32-19 | 36.56 
36.13 | 43-30 
40.46 | 46.24 
45.11 $1.56 
49-91 |} 5704 
$5-24 [63.18 
60.49 | 69.14 
66.64 76.16 
71.97 | $2.26 
78.09 89.26 
84.59 | 96-56 
91,10 | 104-12 
98,00 | 112.00 
105. 10 | 120.12 
112.49 | 128,56 
120.cg | 137-26 
127-99 | 146.28 
136.09 | 155-54 
144-34 | 364-96 
152.67 | 174-52 
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41.13 


46.46 


2 „02 
58.00 
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71. oß 
77-78 
$5.68 
92s 54 
100. 41 
108.63 


117.13 


126,00 
135-13 
144-63 
15441 
164.5 86 


174-98 
185,58 


196.33 


| 209.28 
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233.575 


nount of any crop in the foregoing ene or in 
If a greater number of plants than twenty 
column by the number of twenties contained in the 
40 by 2, and ſo on. Example ; 


r, and ſearching in the table for the 
plants at 16 inches diſtance, yielded 


nnn , 
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produce 27.06 
which indicates that the produce 4 — only o. 36 
142, anſwering to 25 buſhels per 2 1 that | 


" 4 - 
1 * 4 


_ "2 4 XII. . 
. . foregoing experiments no attention . 
tn aſcertain” any other part of the produge 
the weight, of the bulbs only; but, 9s it may 
Happen that the weight of the ſtems, and the quan- 
ol apples produced, may, in ſome caſes, be an 
N ol value, it is worth noting that the ſtrength = 
Wd yeight of the; ſtems were in all the foregoing = 


WH 
A. 


| experiments apparently much 1 in the ſame p | 
in as the weight of the bulbs; ihe dale dag 25 
| warably run where the crop of to0ts Was 
weighty than where it was s I ight. The produce of | 
n ſhould thelc ever be found is be an 66jeet of 5 
Hue, (which there is great reaſon to think wilt be 7 | 
be increaſes i in a yet higher degree W 
| pptatocs themſelves, when the ſeeds planted are 
den lage; when the cuttings are ſraall,  ſearcely 
we apple i is ſeen i in a field; when they are large 
Wants, the apples are numerous and of | great mag- 
ue, hanging in cluſters of nine or ten together? 
Wain ſome caſes I have known them produce Es; 
* nte of more than 200 boſhels | per acre. 
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1 l mean to make bes eie be uſes 
ach theſe may be applied; the reſult of which - 
4, be oh due time communicated to the public: 1 88 
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food for cattle and horſes. | But though! ſome farmers 


maintain that the Produce, i in potatoes 1s not le 
ſened by having the ſtems cut t off while they a are in 


a ſtate of vigorous Vegetation; others as poſitively 
inſiſt that the crop is efſentially injured by that 
operation. It is proper that this point ſhould he 


; aſcertained. Probably the crop is hurt if the ſtems 
are cut over before they have attained a certain 
point of maturity, though it is pollible they may 
be afterwards eut . doing * efferitial i in. 


Jury to it. 1 . 5 
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The following experiments were : made i in the 
year 1779, with a view to aſcertain the be gi 
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| Exranmanr Firru. Pepe 


| Hen 3 — 
With a view to aſcertain the weight of green n ſtems of 
potatoes at different periods of their growth, vixE ſtemę of 


ATA being part of three rows, and three plants in each 
row, 


11611 '' 5 


15 TH } 5 20 16911 5 io; T% 'F 43 os 4 3 18137 n : 


and uſed green, are found to be a 1 wholſome | 
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crow, were cut over in the middle of the field — 
dy the figures OOO, &. in the following diagram, At the 
fveral periods marked on the right hard; and were fund 
it each cutting to yield the weignt of a e mhatked 
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+ Augult 2gth—At this time the apples of the white fort empioyel in the ex- 
periment were well formed. Red potatoes inthe ſame field juſt into bloom. 


i . $th—At this time the ſtems of the white potatoes ade dah 
n Ain, ſome of them ripe. e ere e in 
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22 at the time potatoes come into bloſſom, (in thi 
experiment the weight of an acre of green ſtems was the 
equal to 42 tons and n half nearly) tand 4batthey:becony 
gradually lighter, as the nne 


| Cows eat this forage vity readily, as dothorſes alſo; but 
i is not in general accounted A. very nouriſhing, kind 
food. It i is Der an bean boa. 
left" ſtate. E n dk As 35 5 cy, 
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f 5 e 
| Bummer Dar: boos 
at HET 
_ would be obtained rom a field of wa this kind, if 
taken up at different periods, ane ſtem marked in the 
foregoing diagram s taken up at each of ths periqds tha 
the nine ſtems in the laſt experiment were cut over; and 
they, were found to raduce when weighed and e 


| us under reſpeRtively: - 3 „ 7 
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Auguſt ad e 
Auguſt 29th * e : 
en . op F 9 
eee eee 
cop had been taken up on the 26 of Auget, it would hn 
| yielded no more than three ounces and 2 half per fien, 


(at the rate of 125 buſhels per acre} and if jet ſtand til 


5 the 228 of September, it would have * W oy 


u appears from this. expevinient that 3 
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ben, (868 buſhels per acre) ſ0':that at dhe frIt 3 
0 crop would have attained only about one ſeventh" part 
of its whole bulk, _ 
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The reader, however, mut be emliioagd 200 rel fl. : 
plicitly on this experiment as concluſive, on account of one 
material impropriety in the mode of conducting it. One 
ſem only can neyer be ſuppoſed to afford a fair average of 

thirty-two thouſand; more eſpecially when it is adverted 
to, that the ſeeds-plarited-were'in\ this field eut in the 
uſual random way; ſo that one might have been found by 
accident much larger than another, and by conſequenot 
would greatly affect the accuracy of the trial Nad the 
nine ſtems contained within the ſmall dotted lines in the 
diagram been taken up at each period, much greater re» 
lance could have been had upon it. We ſhall afterwards 
find that there is fome reaſon” to conclude, that the reſult | 
of this experiment is not far from the truth: but a8 many 
important leſſons to the practical gardener and farmer could 
be deduced from chis if carefully made, I can. 
not help recommending it to the attention of the reader, as 
one of thoſe. radical experiments that cannot be too-care- 
fully made and adverted to-. For were it known: with 
certainty what is the deficiency of weight that in all caſes 
would accrue from taking up any one kind of 'potatoe at a 
particular period of its grouth, the practical agriculturiſt 
could compute with great accuracy; whether the: additional 
price he could receive for the produce at an early period, 
together with the uſe he could make of his ground after it 
v cleared, would be fufficient to indemmify him tor the 
los in quantity. Thoſe who mean to try this'acperiment 
would do well to advert to the * 75 


roc nung of the in of the ce, 
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the fiems at different periods, all the plants whoſe tems were 
cut over in experiment 5th, were allowed to ſtand till the 


[5] 
24 ro the progres of the pom fat lt woes 
\ To the different into yoo mth 
| A Toth nature of the weather at ht, OG: 
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Exrzxnizr Sevinrn,” | 


With 2 view Mate 
as to the weight of potatoes, was ſuſtained by cutting over 


_ 28th of October, at which time they were all taken up, and 
the produce of each parcel ſeparately weighed.' On the 
28th of October alſo, nine other plants marked xxx. K,. 


ſee the foregoing diagram, being part of three cows, three 
plants in each row, that grew contiguous to the potatoes 
cut, (two rows intervening, ſo as that they could not be in- 
fluenced by the opening occaſioned by cutting the ſtems of 
the potatoes ooo, &c.) were taken up by themſelves and 


ſeparately weighed. This, it was ſuppoſed, gave 2 very 
fair average of what the cut plants would have yielded, had 


they been allowed to remain uncut; and of courſe, that 


the difference between the weight of each of theſe patches 
ſhewed the loſs of crop oceaſioned OM ere 


n at * * peods a. 


Theſe particulars are expreſicd inthe OM ab- 
ton wich is added a column, denoting the total loſs of crop 
per acre; that would be e n a over A 185 


i each- n. TOP! 6 
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nd the laſt is taken from experinjent jth. 
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From this experiment it appears, that if the flems of 
this kind of potatoe be cut over about the time they are 
coming into bloſſom, . there would be a diminution of the 
crop of ten parts out of twelve nearly, of the whole produce, 
or a Joſs at the rate of 624 buſhels per acre ; and that a 
proportional Joſs would be ſuſtained by cutting the fiems at 
any future period of their growth. Hence it is obvious, 
3 the loſs by this practice would be much greater than 
could be counterbalanced by any advantage that could be de · 


rived from the green ſtems, as feeding for domeſtic animals, 


Though i it alſo appears from this experiment, that po- 
tatoes advance but very little after the ſtems are cut over; 
yet, by comparing this experiment with the former, it 
would ſem that they did advance a little, This may. be 
inferred from the following table ;—the firſt column of 
which is the reſult of experiment 6th, gn by nine 


FRY 


esp I ret aphin Serre ther no eren der 
1 be I from the refult of experiment. kth, 
che ynuſuqt great profluce of the ſtem taken up Avgut 
22d; and the ſmaller produce ef that of the 29th, were 
ee 


than jn the laſt, or to ſome other unobſerved circymſlancs, 
This compariſqn therefore only affords a probable reaſon 
to ſuſpe&, that the plants do increaſo ſomewhat after they 
are «as n, Mougy but a little. | 
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ro ifcettaid' whether a benefit might in any caſe dcctus 
. 800 "replanting the ftems of potatoes that were taken y 
for an early crop, and to what that might amount, 4 
lies of the different plants that were taken up in expe- 
_*1tnent” 6th, were all ee ogg replanted after the 
bulbs were taken off and weighed. t was found that theſe 
plants readily took rot, and produced another crap of 
ö potatoes that ſeaſon, the amount of which, when ſuffered 
to remain in the ground till the 28th of Odder, and the 
proportion that this ſecond crop bore to the firſt, is denoted 
below : one Rem being in both caſes multiplied by nine, 
to admit of their being the more readily colnpared with the 
: reſult 2 the other 1 mentioned in this lection. 
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dl ve din 6— 
y can never in any caſe he worth thg oxpence . - 
ally when it is alſo advertec | to, War Wel ſecond pro | 
dyce of potatoes tas faiticd fre always bulbs of fo fall 
4 fire, as to be f eee tibri to their 


weight, It may be a ſatisfaction; however tu fol i 
know, that in caſe a ſtem of a particular kind, of which 
on has very fes be pulled up by accident. bbfore me po- 
tatoes are fit for ſeed, it need not he altogether, loſty: but 
that by replanting it the kind | "0p be ſtill preſerved. | 
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rue Where a for early potatoes are wanted, the * ceco- 

wp nomical practice is, to pick dut with the rs (which ' 
© Wl ay te catly dots in 4 vel deeted ol) hoe bulls tha 
pe- have attained the ſize fit for uſe, leaving the ſtems j in thews 
the place, with the ſmall potatoes up them! to dark 8 owt; | 
hel Ub attain a 626 Kt for being led. „ e 
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This Hregoing: experiments were all tide Win 
ne kid of potatoes; nor have 1 taken notice above 
of any other varietics.. But as there is a Very great | 
diverſity in this reſpect, and a8 the properties of 
one kind are often very different from thoſe of ano- | 
ther, our knowledge of the value, and moſt proper 
mode of cultivating this plant, muſt be veryincom- 
pleat, until the farmer: ſhall: know the different 
weight of crop, &c. that he could obtain by « culti- 
vating any one kind in preference to any other; for 155 
different ſorts are known to vary very much from 
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1 be ach. ine; in _ to ee W- in 


1 1 


; * other reſpects. A neceſſary ſer of exper. 
ments therefore would be a comparative trial, in 


; equal circumſtances, of all the different kinds, with 
a view to aſcertain the weight of produce * car 
| thus be obtained from each. x Sy mw” 


8 The e experiment. under this head I ex 
made, was wy following: 


Ms, Nixxn. 


At the fame time that the potatoes in experiment 24 
| were planted, I made choice of twenty plants of à different 
kind of potatoe, that is uſually diſtinguiſhed in Aberdeen- 
hire by the name of the Dutch cluſler potatoe, The bulbs 
of this kind are of an irregular roundiſh knobby form, 
The colour of the ſkin a yellowiſh white, with a faint pinkiſh 
tinge about the eyes, eſpecially before it is quite ripe. The 
colour of the pulp yellowiſh white—conſiſtence, e not 
meally: taſte ſveetiſh. The eyes are pretty deeply funk 
in the bulb. The ſtalk and leaves are neither ſo long, nor 
ſo dark in the colour, as moſt other kinds; but are gene- 


rally nomerous; more erekt, and leſs jointed, Bloſſoms | 


white, with a pale pink or purpliſh” tinge, numerous and 
large. Theſe, are ſucceeded by apples, which in this kind 
are generally abundant, and of a large ſize. The um- 


bilical fibres do not in this kind ſpread to any conſiderable 


_ diſtance from the ſtem, ſo that the bulbs are uſually found 
in a cluſter cloſe to the root, to which they firmly adhere, 
It is reckoned a great bearer. + Theſe are the principal 
charaReriſtics that at preſent occur to me for diſtinguiſhing 
| _ kind, ING 1 only do from memory. 3 


al steg abit; potatoes of this kind, which weight 
5 ceaacdy 123 ounces, were planted in a row immediately 


contiguous 
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— 6; in experiment 2d;:{wilich 
weighed allo 123 ounces). at the ſame time with them, 


ind, both rows were. managed. in every reſpect exactly 


ike, They were allo taken up, and the produce weighed 
| at the ſame vert tho hh Pre f5r nn 
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the white 1 potatoe—the proguce > 
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2 10 0 to abou, x50 buſhels per 25 15 favour of 
the Dutch! cluſter potatoe, "Though tio abſolute depend- 


- ance can be had on one experiment only, yet it plainly 
appears, that much beneſit might be derived fram the ex- 
. n in this e if propefly I: 


-The util will pleaſe 10 ae mene 8 
the experiments above recorded (thoſe in ſection 


iſt, paper 2d, orily excepted) were made upon a 


poor undunged ſoil; for the ſake of accuracy; ſo 
that the crop, upon the whole, was very poor. I 
have never yet had a proper opportunity of making 
my trials that could with accuracy aſcertain what 
might be the greateſt crop that could be obtained 
from an acre: nor indeed can that point be fully, , 
aſcertained, till the experiments.ſuggeſted | in ſection. 
p D . N 
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che hatt Sezen, withe ſoriie othety, Null have bee 
tom forme trials 1 Have made, but vith 


leſs accuracy than to admit of being h here recorded, 
I have reaſon to be ſatisfied that the pyſible pro- 


duce from an acre is much greater than moſt 


perſons at Preſtht” imagine i de oblamable; 1 

mean to proſecute theſe experiments next. ſeaſon, if 

I am not prevented by ſome unforeſeen accident, 

| and ſhall not fail to communicate the reſult to 'the 
public in due time. Hut though my intention is 


to try to elucidate this ſubject myſelf, I beg leave 
warmly. to recommend it to others alls ; tor it i ls 


impoſſible chat. a matter of ſo. much importance 


can e ae eee ud doen and nov: 
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$. IV. | 
The reader who has attended to the accounts 
that have been publiſtiec of thei varidus"crops of 


Potatoes thas Have bern obtained by: different per · 
ſons in different: fitudtiong and cireu;aftances, can · 


not fal to have obierved, tit the Uixerſtiy in the 
total prodyce per ace is much greater thai) em 
well be accounted for, by any; particular of the ſoil 


of culture that have been taken notive of: fuchs 


diverfity, however, will now-no longer appeir wow 


_ has * N ſufficiently 


adverted | 
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derfat; when he remarks, that the I of tho ſuedi 
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adverted to: fo. little indeed has this been done, | 
chat it is only caſually that itris: taken notice oſ at 


ul; though the foregoing experiments clearly prove 
it to be of the moſt eſſential HOPS with 
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Pa ſes of the potatbe as 4 "food" for man, 

and the domeſtic. animals he Tears,. are 

rad) pretty well known; but it is not in general 
inderffdod that from this plant may alſo be ob. 
ined” a vinous ſpirit, of an ercellent quality, in ! 
rery large proportions. A good many years.ago an 
xcount of an experiment made in Sweden ta aſcers. 
uin this fact was publiſhed in the memoirs of the 
Philoſophical Society of Stockholm. This is wetter 
with ſome obſcure hints, I received. } AM the late 
ingenious Dr. John Gregory, of ſome ſimilar expe- 
iments that had been made with ſucceſs in the 
North of Scotland, induced me to make the follow- | 
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February * 1777, 1 ſet apart two WH 
pecks of potatoes by meaſure, which. I haye ſince found 
were each equal to 36 pounds by weight, ſo that the whole 
was 72 pounds. Fheſe potatoes wefe boiled in a cauldron, 
till they were brought to 4 foft pulpy ſtate; they weft thet 
bruiſed, and made to paſs through a ftrait riddle along 
vith ſome freſh water; the ſkins being kept back by the 
riddle, which were ' thrown. away. The pulp was then 
mixed with cold water, till the whole amounted to about 
twenty gallons Engliſh. This was allowed to cool till it 
attained the ſatmie temperature as: would be proper for 
mixing yeaſt with wort; when ſome yeaſt was put to it, 
as if it had been yeaſt to wort from malt. Ia ten or 
twelve hours a fermentation began, which continued very 
briſkly for the. ſpace of ten or twelve hours, but at the 
end of that time it began ſet{ibly to abate ; from which 
circumſtance I was afraid m experiment would fail. i After 
waiting for ſome time, —4 in vain, watming, it a little 
with a view to rehew the fermentation, I determined to 

lr it briſkly to ſee if it could be renewed (by, tit 
means. This produced the deſired effect, and the fame 
operation was renewed every day, and the fermentation 
continued to go on in a proper manner for a fortnight. 
At the end of this time the fermentation abated, and ca 
not be renewed by agitation or otherwiſe; and the liquor 
having been found upon trial to have acquired 2 kind/of 
acid, ſlightly - vinous taſte, was. judged fit for : diſtillation. 
It was then diſtilled with due caution, care having been 
taken to ſtir it in the ſtill, until it began to boil, "before the | 
head of the till was applied; and the fire was afterwards 
kept up ſo ſtrong as to keep it boiling briſkly till the whole 
was run over. This was intended to prevent the thick © 
matter from ſubliding to the bottom; for I was afraid that 


without this precaution; it would have acquired a bona 
avour ; 
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your; and I found by; experience in ono inſtance, that; 
this kind of empyrevma' was of an exceeding diſagreeable 
kind, reſembling in flavour the fumes of burning tohacco. 


n „e een cee Co EMUDSTS 
In conſequence of theſe precautions and due rectiſcation, 
| obtained an Engliſh gallon of a pure ſpirit, conſiderablʒ 
above proof; and about a N more of a weaker kind, a 
deal below proof. This was, in every reſpect, the 
fineſt and moſt agrecahle vinous ſpirit I ever ſaw. In taſte 
it ſomewhat reſempled very: fine brandy; but it was more 
mild than any brandy, I eyer taſted, and had a certain kind 
coolneſs upon the palate peciliar to itſelf, by which it | 
might be readily diſtinguiſhed, by a nice judge; from every 
ther kind of ſpirit. Its flavour was ſtill more peculiar to 
«ſelf, but it more nearly reſembled brandy impregnated 
vith the odour of violets and raſpberries, than any thing elſe 
to which J could compare. it. ¶ A ſingle glaſs of it put into 
7'bowl of rum-punch, made it appear as if it had conſiſted 
half and half of rum and brandy, impregnated: with the 
juice of raſpberries. ] It ſeemed to derive this flavour from 
: ſubtile eſſential oil, of a very ſingular kind—for although 
it roſe with the firſt ſpirit that came over, it ſtill continued 
to come over, withont any ſenſible diminution or change of 
fayour, till the whole of the ſpirit was entirely drawn off. 
It was alſo ſo difficult to be diſſipated, as ito ſcent; with its 
om perfume a drinking, gas, inte which the ſpirit had 
been poured, for more than twenty-four hours after it had , 
been emptied, and apparently quite dry; and this perfume, 
ifterthe ſpirituous flavour was totally diſſipatsd, appeared to 
me the moſt agreeable I had ever met with. I have been at 
the greater pains to deſcribe this kind of ſpirit. in its ſtate of 
perfection, becauſe I have ſince heard of and ſeen ſome - 
ſpirits, faid to be drawn from potatoes, which, for want of 
kill or caution in the operators, was intolerably nauſeous. 
As others may fall into the ſame errors in attempting to 
| '_ *- " perform - 
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perform the nn I fhall nl 
on che cautions neveſmry to be obſerved in 'attempting to 
entroct vinous ſpirits from thib or other roots ; for want of 
attending to which eras: mony e be 55 Kind 
Frans Ig vw 
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oF Bray phi ophic enquirer knows chat vinous 
ſpirits are entirely the produce of fermentation, 
and catmot be obtained from any fubſtance what. 
| ever, till-it, has undergone that chemical procl, 

but many of thoſe who attempt experiments of this 
kind, are neither ſufficiently aware of the neceſſity 
of this previous ſtep, nor acquainted with the micans 
of exciting it, or of conducting it prope perly, which 


frequently ee u their CO] 4 3 
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| 1 any veg table in an \ uiſcrineitl tre bei 
F tilled, At is, for the moſt part, obtained by that 
operation, a portion of native efſtntial ail, ſtrongly 
im with the peculiar taſte or flavour ofthe 
ſubſtatice from which it is obtained: but if the ſub- | 
ſtance be properly fermented, that effential oil 

diſappears, and in its ſtead a new ſubſtance is ob- 
_ fined by diſtillation, altogether different from the 
fortner in many reſpects. This fubſtance is called 
vinous ſpirits, or alcohol, when in its higheſt rectified 
ſute . But if any vegetable ſubſtance be ſubjeted 
0 diſtilarion beforo it has been made to undergo 3 
proper: 


4 * 1 
marks 6 degree of ferinentation; a pit of it oy riſta | 
1 7 n e eee 5 
rate? BY cies in the ftate of nan tte oily which, mixing. 
18 


vith the ſpirit while in the ſtate of vapour, and 
being diſſolved therein, communieates to that ſpirit 
a taſte and flavour very different from that of the 
pure ſpirit by itſelf, which is, for the moſt part, 
extremely nauſeous and diſagteeable. It has pretty 
much the ſame effect, as if à quantity of the ra 
vegetable ſubſtance ſhould be diſtilled along with 
another quantity of it chat had been 'property"fer- 
mented. In all thoſe caſes where the volatil ity of 
the native eſſential oil is nearly the ſame with that 
of the ſpirit, it is evident that no care in the pro- 
ceſs of diſtillation can prevent them ING 5 
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Anh appears ſufficiently! ada FER 

if ever we hope to obtain the pure genuine vinous 

ſpirit wichout adulteration from any vegetable ſub- 

ſtance whatever, it is of the very greateſt conſe. _ 

quence that the fermentation] be properly carried, 

on, ſo as that the whole of the matter ſuſceptible of 
fermentation ſhall beequally and entirely aſſimilated 

before it be committed to the ſtill,” This is on all oc- 

caſions neceſſury; but it is peculiarly ſo in thoſe caſes 

in which the native oils are very abundant, or vol. 

tile, or diſagreeable. In diſtilling malt-ſpirits, this 

I | circumſtance 
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properly, and to puſh the vinous fermentation a 
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eireumſtance 18 ſeldom ſufficiently attended to; the | 
fermentation being uſually hurried ferward with z 
rapid cateleſſneſs, in conſequence of which: ſome 
part of it is converted into vinegar, before; other 
parts of it are aſſimilated at all. Hence jt he. 
ceſſarily follows, that the malt not only yields | 
ſmaller quantity of ſpirit, but affords that ſpirit alſo 
of a much inferior quality, to what it would have 
been iſ the fermentation had been dul conducted. 
Spirits that are drawn from ale, which has heen ac- 
cidentally allowed to run into the acetous fermen. Wil ” 
tation, axe always, on this account, of a quality far 
1 ar EO. 1 uy: ” . f 
e g 6 e F 
In e e Ade 0 to 850 a 4 
roots or other vegetable ſubſtances, the firſt point 
to be attended to is, to conduct the fermentation 


far as it can be made to go. I am diſpoſed tos · 
ſcribe the ſueceſs I had in this experiment, beyond 
what others have experienced, in a great meaſure 
to this cauſe, and to the care that was taken to 
prevent it from obtaining the lighteſt empyreu- 
matic taint during the diſtillation ; though it may 
alſo have been ee n 8 other ee | 
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One particular I remarked * to the diſtil- 
Ution of this ſpirit, that deſerves to he mentioned. 
la diſtilling from malt, it is found that towards 
the end of the operation a quantity of weak ſpirit 
i; forced over, which is ſtrongly impregnated with ; 
z very diſagreeable oil, that very, much debaſes the 
vhole of the ſpirits, if it be ſuffered to mix with 
them, To ſeparate this from them, with as little 
loſs of good ſpirit as poſſible, conſtitutes. one of the 
principal niceties in the ptdcels « of diſtillation from | 
malt, But no ſuch phenomenon. occurs in the difs 
tilation from potatoes; for I could perceive no 
difference between the taſte of the very weakeſt 
ſpit towards the end of the operation, and that 
yhich came over at the beginning or any other 
part of the procels,. if equally diluted with water. : 
It would ſeem that the oil, to; which . this fpirit 
owes its fragrance, is in all parts. of the proceſs 
ſeemingly the ſame, and always agreeable; contrary 
j0 the gn or 5% as it is r of e | 
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1 have FR above, with all the accuracy 
| could, the whole proceſs and phenomena that 
occurred in diſtilling ſpirits from potatoes, as I 
obſerved them when the proceſs was conducted 
under my own eyes. This proceſs I repeated 
twice, about the ſame period of time, wtih the 

ſame 


b „ 


kame Cree, Bit it in att jun to oblent, tha 
tough je has been ſince that time ſeveral time 
attempted by my direction, under the care of aw 
ther perſon, on whoſe accuracy I thoug 


depend, it has invariably failed in s fat s feſpecb 


the peculiar fragrance of che {pirits above de- 
ſcribed, though in every other reſpedt the reſult wa 
the ſame wirh mine: the fame yield of ſpirit of 
equal ſtrength being obtained, which wat diſtin. 


and in every reſpe& an excellent ſpirit, though 


_ Giveſted of that unuſual fragrance above deſctibed, 


I have often wiſhed to repeat the experiment my- 
| ſelf, and ſo to vary circumſtances as to try to dif. 
cover the cauſe of this peculiarity; but the revenue 
laws are ſo ſtrict at preſent, that a private man cat- 
not venture · to have a ſtill in his poſſeſſion for the 
fake of making any experiment of this ſort, with- 

out ſubjecting himſelf to a very' heavy penalty; and 
as I ſhould very much diſlike any thing that had 
the appearance of evading the laws, I have thus 
been, very much againſt my will, prevented from 
repeating theſe experiments. Certain, howeyer, as 

T'am with regard to the fact, (which if neceſſary 
could be atteſted by many perſons who taſted the 
ſpirits) I have no ſcruple in publiſhing it fairly to 
the n leaving it to time, and to others who 


have "opportunity to make theſe experiments to 
diſcover 


guiſhed by the ſame cool ſenſation on the pal, 
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diſcover the cauſes of this ene * other 
particulars relating 0 crib 15 


If the 5 ſubſtance uw 18 IE we to 
fermentation, contains but a ſmall proportion of 
fermentable matter, it will not be poſſible. ever to 
free the ſpirits from the peculiar flavour of the 
vegetable; for that large proportion of unaſſimi- 
lated matter being ſubjected to diſtillation, along 
with the fermented liquor, will of neceſſity yield 
in oil by the heat employed to diſtil the ſpirits. 


This ſeems to be particularly the caſe with regard 


to carrots, parſnips, and turnips, all of which I 
have tried, and found that although they could be 


made to undergo the proceſs of fermentation, and 


to yield a conſiderable proportion of ardent ſpirits, 
yet that theſe ſpirits were ſtrongly tainted with the 
favour of the vegetables from whence they were 
obtained, and ſo intolerably nauſeous that they 
never could be employed for food by man. In the 
proceſs above deſcribed, the whole of the matter 
of the potatoes was ſubjected to diſtillation. What 
effect would have been produced by feparating the 
groſs ſediment from the tranſparent fluid above it, 
after the fermentation was over, either as to the 
quantity or quality of the ſpirit, I had not an op- 
portunity of remarking ; but ſhould ever the pro- | 
ceſs of extracting ſy pirit from potatoes be attempted 

Vol. . E on 
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on a large ſcale, it would be of importance to try 


to ſeparate that ſediment before diſtillation, as that 
proceſs would be rendered much eaſier, and » 
| nee in mee of thas PT 


| If exer this manufacture ſhould be cid 
deferves alſo to be remarked; that the farinaceous 


powder which ſubſides to the bottom after the ſer- 
mentation, ſeems to have ſuffered very little change 
in its taſte or appearance by the proceſs, as it very 


much reſembles boiled potatoes in all reſpects, ſo 


that it might probably go as far, as food for domeſtic 


animals, as the potatoes themſelves: would have 
ROE IN" Ene 1-44 


1 ſhall Ay farther add on this ſubjedt that 1 
attempted to obtain a fermentable liquor, by 
bruiſing the potatoes raw, and pouring water of 
different degrees of warmth upon it, as is uſed in 
maſhing malt; but could never thus ſucceed in 
exciting any degree of fermentation. It always 
afforded a viſcid roapy liquor, that remained un- 
altered after the addition of yeaſt to it. I now fe- 


turn from this long and intereſting digreſſion. 
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hr had occaſion to 4 in ond of wks 
foregoing parts of this eſſay, that there are ſeveral | 
varieties of potatoes, which differ from one another 
conſiderably in ſome of their moſt eſſential pro- 
perties. I heſe varieties are indeed ſo numerous 
u renders it impoſſible for almoſt any perſon not 
to have remarked them, yet no one is ſo well ac- 
quinted with all theſe varieties and their pro- 
perties, as to know with certainty which kind 
would be moſt profitable to cultivate on every par- 
ticular occaſion; for want of which knowledge, 
much loſs muſt be annually ſuſtained by the public. 
But till ſome method ſhall'be adopted for diſtin- 
guſhing each kind from another with certainty, 
it is in vain to hope for any comparative trials that 
could de of material utility to the farmer. Jo be- 5 
gin this ſyſtem of claſſification as to this particular, 
the following hints may be of uſe. 


As it is impoſſible to convey a diſtin& idea of 


the {mall variations that require to be here at- 
; E 2 tended - 
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tended to, in ſo eaſy a manner as by comparing 
every variety with one kind that ſhall be conſidered 
as an univerſal ſtandard, to which all deſcriptions 
ſhould refer; the firſt ſtep therefore will be to 
fix on one kind that ſhall be proper to be confi. 
dered as an univerſal ſtandard. The difficulty is 
to find a kind that may be diſtinguiſhed from all 
others, by ſuch ſtriking characteriſticksas to Prevent 
4 apy of miſtaking it. 


In caſting about with this view, it renn to me 
that the kind known in Scotland by the name of 
the wiſe potatoe, promiſes to anſwer this purpoſe 
better than any other, becauſe it is diſtinguiſhed 
from other kinds by one very obvious peculiarity, 
viz. that of never carrying any bloſſom or fruit 
[Since the above was written, I have ſeen ſome 
other ſorts that carry no bloſſom, but theſe may 

be very eaſily diſtinguiſhed from it by ſome other 
of its obvious characteriſticka. 11s peculia- 
rities are as under. In form the bulbs of this 
kind are remarkably regular, being all of the ſhape 
of a heart, ſomewhat lon. er than its due pro- 
portion, and flatted a little one way. The fibre by 
which it adheres to the ſtalk, which I would call 
the umbilical cord, adheres to "he great end of the 
bulb, and the Point of the ſmall, and is thick) 
covered wich ez eyes. The tp is ; ſmooth and 7 
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its colour a pale red, rather brighter at the point 
man elſewhere. -Its-fletſh is of the meally ſort; 
the taſte rather tending a little to ſweetiſhneſs. 
The fibres, to which the bulbs adhere, do not 
ramble very wide, nor do they keep ſo cloſe to the 
ſtem as ſome other kinds; they neither puſn very 
deep, nor riſe extremely near the ſurface. The 
bulbs themſelves are never remarkably ſmall, nor 
uncommonly large, but of a you ne ey and it 
is me a ee ne wo 
57 en Galeflliy t to theſs Py th it Wight 

in general be well known; and when any perſon 
vas once poſſeſſed of a plant or two of this ſtandj- 
ard kind, with which all others could be compared, 
he would thus be able to point out with accuracy 
the ſmalleſt diſcriminating peculiarity, ſo as to be 

in no danger of 1 =_ _ that n be 
| the object of difculion.”: q e h nebte! nis! 


This fundamemal fiep being fiet ellen 1 viduld 
recommend, that in every deſcription attention 


ſhould be given to RENE all the: unn _ 
| larities: t_ — dae 


Ku, nud, 


The general. form and fze of the, bib. 
Their colour, #7: an! cd e er 


L 156. J 
The ſmoothneſs or roughneſs, of the ſkin, 


The conſiſtence, cs a 3 
taſte, of the bulb. Fe eÞ 


The colour, ts; thickneſs, &e, of the umbilical 2 


Their tendeney to go deep, or to riſe near the N 
to ramble wide, or to adhere cloſe to the ſtem. | 


The time when the bulbs knot and ſet; had ay 


by the kalendar only, nA Ele 
of the plant above ground. ergo: 


The time when they ak at mbiciches 


to ſize, and alſo that period of their growth at which they | 


loſe the herbaceous, and attain \ the ee taſte. 8 


heir general prolificac mg. ' Iomany u 
| — they may be kept, = ina 6 a heya 
reateſ perfection for , &c, id re 
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5 Particulars keel above 7 DET 
The general height, colour, and form of the few... 


Their tendency to puſh out. many or few ſtems fm 
A root, 


5 wehe they carr loſſy or nt. | 16 T 
The form, dimenſions, and ee hear 


The form, colour, and general 2 of the eben 
whuvdure lay. : 


The time at which the bloſſom appears, 
The tendency they have to produce few or many apples 


The tendency they have to produce thoſe excreſcences 
on the ſtalks that reſemble potatoes below ground, which 
May be called air potatoes. 


rhich 


r 9 ] 
- The 0 hardineſs or tenderneſs of the leaves, 


in reſpect of froſt or OY — n ith, | 


affect them... e af 4 ö 


| Porlla that a 1h whit plant. on | if 100 
Tr #5) 
Te ſoil which frems beſt to fuit each kind. 3 


Tbe mode of culture that beſt agrees with, them- 


The accidents which are moſt liable to affect them; FI 


in general every particular that ome $i any diffe 
rence between one kind and Pt 10 | 
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to the growth of this plant, will perhaps think that 


ſome of the above marks are of no moment: and 


ſome of the particulars they will not be able to 


underſtand. To obviate r Ie 1 a _ 
eplntions ae neceſſary, 70 e Sol 


The potatoe, becuaſe: it as 8 ok 
has been uſually called a rooz—but improperly. 


It more nearly reſembles a kind of underground 


fruit; and in conformity with this idea, the French 
have given it the name of Pomme de Terre, ground 
apple. This fruit has a ſet of organs peculiarly 
adapted for its production, in the ſame manner as 
every other kind of fruit above ground has a ſet 


of organs for their production; which organs ap- 


ee | pear 
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pear at the proper period, carry the fruit, i T4 
decline, in a manner exactly analogous to what 
happens below ground with the potatbe. ' The 
potatoe plant, when, it begins to vegetate, ſends 
forth roots into the ground, by which it imbibes 


itz nouriſhment like every ether plant; but after / 


it has arrived at à certain period of its growth, 


it begins to ſhow its fruit, bearing apparatus be- 
ground conſiſts of a ſet of fibres quite diſtin from 


the roots, which are at firſt of a tender fleſhy con- 


ſiſtence, uſually of a whitiſh colour, which is in 
ſome kind blended with a ſlight tinge of fed. 
Theſe graduall/ extend themſelves around the 
plant to a greater or ſmaller diſtance in different 
kinds of potatoes, and from theſe in due time 
fpring. out the bulbs, or fruit, appearing at firſt 
like ſmall excreſcences upon the fibres, which gra- 
dually expand, and aſſume their proper ſhape as 
they advance towards maturity, very much re- 
ſembling, in theſe particulars of their growth, the 
progreſs of the tones of the larix tree upon it 
ſmall fibrous branches. Theſe. fruit- bearing fibres 
become by degrees leſs bright in colour, and more 
firm in conſiſtence; and aſſume a dark colour and 


ſtringy conſiſtence, as they advance towards per- 


fection. This ſet of fibres I would diſtinguiſn by 


the name anbilra, from the great . 
omce 
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— the animal organ) ſaealleds ; and, 
becauſe they never yet have e an e 
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Sense 6 i 
one another more in any one reſpect than they do 
in the form, colour, habitude, time of ſpringing 


forth, &c. &c. of this apparatus of fibres; ſo that | 


this ought not only to be attended to as one mark 
of diſtinction between different kinds, but alſo as 


a particular that may on ſome occaſions influence 


the mode of culture that would; be reer er 1 85 


ticular kinds. i Mug c N r r 
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k in found by expexienes, Has: Canter 


potatoes may be profitably: cultivated by means of 
the horſehoing huſbandry; (poſſibly under due re- 


gulations this might be always of uſe): but in ſome 
caſes that mode of culture is attended with danger; 
for, ſnould the kind of potatoe that is thus cul- 
tiyated have a tendency to ſend out theſe um- 


forth, it might cut them off, which would have a 


hem different effect from cutting the roots . 


abſorb food for the plant. The ſtems might thu 
indeed be increaſed, but the produce in fruit much 


dmmnied. I bave ſeen a field of horſchoed | 
; = Wc 


bilical fibres early and to a great diſtance, if the 
plough ſhould be employed. after theſe were ſhot 


[ 6 1 


potatoes, which, 'owing to this eircumlint⸗ al. 
though a very luxuriant crop above ground, yielded 
when taken up only, a very few well-formed bulbs; 
the umbilical fibres being at that time in a ſuc. 
culent growing ſtate, and covered with ſmall/erude 
| Potatoes that would have required à very long 
time to bring them to maturity. Late and deep 
hoeing, even with the hand-hoe, is, on this account, 
n kinds wo "Oy highly PO" 
en Gila ud 2h iD Harun win 
On PR other _ Wenne ene kde 
tatoes that never ſend-theſe-umbilical fibres abo 
a few inches from the ſtems; which would not be 
liable to the ſame objection, as there would be no 
danger of having them cut by the plough; and 
other ſorts ſend theſe fibres directly dowmvaid to a 
great depth, ſo as to Be in no danger Ng 
_ caſe ne * nee 
i in 3 ' 
an kinds of bons me. a — ſend 
out bulbs at every joint of tlie ſtem, even above 
ground; but unleſs theſe he covered with earth 
they never acquire the colour or taſte of real po- 
tatoes, although they have the exact ſhape and ap- 
pearance. I have ſeen ſome ſtems of potatoes, 
eſpecially in a rainy ſeaſon; that were covered with 
theſe: green potatoes to the very top, and have 
numbered fifteen or ſixteen on one ſtern,” 1 of 
em 


1000 1 


them of the ſize of ſmall henꝰs eggs And IT once. 
met with a cluſter of that kind of potatoes, conſiſting, 


potatoe-apples, ſpringing all from one foot-ſtalk 


Nature ſeems. here to indicate, that the ſtems 


them, (potatoes, that grow below ground, if laid 
bare while in their growing ſtate, aſſume the ſame 


green appearance): which would probably in theſe 
kinds augment the crop conſiderably; although 


produce bulbs along the ſtem, the operation of 
covering them would probably be much leſs be- 
neficial. Care, therefore, ſhould he taken to ſelect 


tended to rear them, after the Iriſh faſhion, in 
lazy beds, OE 


for diſtinguiſhing different kinds from each other ; 
for although a few. kinds are endowed. with this 


lame way as ſome peas. that produce pods. both 
aboye and underground; yet this in the one caſe 


of about twenty. bulbs, that occupied the place of 


that adhered to the ſtem, preciſely in the ſame wax 


with that which ſupports the bloſſom, and ſeed 
veſſels ——This I. have, ſill in my. poſſeſſion.] 


ought to be covered i in part with earth to blanch 


vith regard to ſuch kinds as have no tendency to 
the firſt of theſe kinds of potatoes, where it is in- 


I have mentioned this tendency, to produce po- 
tatoes on the ſtems above ground, as one means 


quality of producing bulbs above ground, in the 
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as well as the other ſeems to be contraty do the 


ordinary cxconomy of both kinds of Patt 10 
i een ee een con. 
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eaſily as moſt other plants, eſpecially if this be 
done before” the umbilical fibres f. pring out, 
Doubtleſs this property might be laid hold of with 


advantage for cultivating thoſe, eſpecially of the 
early fort ; though I do not know / that it has eier 
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8. I, 
is not many years ſince it was firſt diſcovered 
that potatoes could be reared in Europe from 
actual feeds, the produce of our own climate; but 
this fact is now aſcertained without the poſſibility of 
a doubt. As many improvements have been faid 
to reſult from this mode of culture; and as the 


deſcriptions hitherto given of the effects that "a 
ult 


C6, 1 


| Cult from it are lame, and have been delivered with- 


ſuch a myſterious air, as to give me no. diſtinct 


notion of the matter; I reſolved to ſatisfy myſelf 
e on that head, which was done as 7 


under. 


- Experiment Eravzxrn. 21 1 


en du April 1776, Eben an ae 


good garden mould, ſome ſeed potatoes that had been ga- 
thered the former autumn, and had been preſerved among 
ſome dry ſtraw. all the winter, to prevent them from being 


injured by the froſt. The apples, which had been packed 


up whole, were by that means ſo. much dried, that I found 


it a difficult matter to ſeparate the ſeeds ſufficiently, which 


occaſioned the plants to come up in tufts much thicker in 
ſome places than others. The young plants appeared 


above ground in about ten days, and advanced vigorouſly. 
during the ſummer, eſpecially in thoſe: places where they 


were not too thick. On the 3d day of November there- 
after, they were carefully taken up, when it was found that 


ſome of them were nearly as big as a pigeon's egg, gra- 


dually decreaſing from that to the ſiae of common peas; 
many of them being no larger. A few of the largeſt of 


theſe were boiled, and others roaſted, with a view to diſ- 
cover if they poſſeſſed that rich almond-like'taſte, which 


ſome perſons had ſaid the potatoes raiſed from ſeeds always 
poſſeſſed in a remarkable degree. They were found to 


at very well, but not one bit better than other good mow 


tatoes of the ſame kind that had been raiſed from ſets in 


the uſual-way. The remainder were carefully packed up 
to guard againſt froſt, n were thus e 3 for e 


ing in the 'pring. 


1 


; April 


1 4 J 


April 20th, 1777; theſe ſmall potatoes were planted in 
2 bed of good garden mould, in rows one foot aſunder, 
and at four inches on an average apart in the rows. ry 
this occaſion I began to plant at one end of the bed, the 
rows going acrols it, and proceeded regularly towards the 
other end, always ſelecting the largeſt bulbs I could ob. 


ſerve. By this means it naturally happened, that the 
biggeſt plants were all placed at one end, and gradually 
diminiſhed towards the other end of the bed, where the 
very ſmalleſt were planted ; and as the laſt of theſe came 


to be very ſmall indeed, I gave them leſs room in the 


rows, decreaſing, as the plants diminiſhed in ſize, from fix 


to two inches. All theſe plants were equally cared for | 


during the ſummer; but it was obſervable that the flems 
which grew from the largeſt plants were, from the begin- 
ning exceedingly large, luxuriant, and healthy, in com- 
pariſon of the ſmaller ones. The leaves of theſe: were 
broad and healthy, and the whole plant abave ground ap- 
peared at leaſt ten times greater than the. puny plants:that 


| ſprang from the ſmall ſeeds. They were all taken up in the 


month of October, when it was found that the largeſt ſeeds 


yielded a good crop of potatoes, many of which were as 
big as a hen's egg; but thoſe produced from the ſmaller 


ſeeds did not in general exceed the ſize of a horſe- bean, 


and many of them no bigger than ſmall peas. None of 


the plants ſhewed bloſſom this ſeaſon. The bulbs were 


carefully proſerved for eee in the ſpring. 


[Theſe potatoes were 8 y planted i in the cinch 
of April 1778, in rows about a foot from each other, and 
the largeſt were planted at the diſtance of one foot-in the 
rows, the ſmaller being placed cloſer as their ſize diminiſhed, 

ſo as that the leaſt ſtood about four inches apart in the 
row. The largeſt ſeeds again produced by far the moſt 
Juxuriant and weighty crop, and a few, and but a few of 
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1 
them, ſhewed any bloom; "but none of the bulbs, not 


ven thoſe from the largeſt plants, were nearly of ſuch a 
ie as thoſe produced from very large potatoes; nor did 

afford nearly the ſame. produce per acre as was ob- 
{ined from old potatoes planted on the fame foil at 18 


inches apart. The facts wiſhed to be eſtabliſhed by this 


experiment being now aſcertained, and I being engaged in 
other intereſting purſuits, it was not thought neceſſary to 


continue it longer. The following corollaries ſeem to be 


dearly dedurible from N 
«1 1 T 


From the accounts 1 had 1 of potatoes 8 


niſed from ſeed, it did not appear to me clear 
whether new bulbs were produced from theſe po- 
tatoes in the ſecond or third year of their growth, 
or whether theſe potatoes during that time con- 
tinued only to increaſe in bulk, without producing 
other potatoes from them. It was always ſaid that 


they did not attain perfe&7ion till the third year from 


the ſeed; and what was meant by their attaining 
perfeFion, I could not gather from any accounts F 


had ſeen, And as it was ſaid they could be 
obtained by this means much earlier in the ſeaſon 


than others, and were poſſeſſed of many other ſin- 


gular qualities, I could not tell what judgment to. 
form of it. From the foregoing experiment, how- 
ever, it clearly appears, that after the firſt year theſe 


ſeedling potatoes puſh forth ſtems and bulbs ex- 


atly in the fame manner as any other potatoes 


planted 


161 


planted for ſeed, and agree entirely. with them in 


other reſpects; the largeſt in this caſe, as in 
| other caſe, whether cuttings of old potatoes or 


whole ones be planted, always. POR the lar. 


geſt woke and the moſt _— _ 


As to the notion nf chile attain" their ful foe 
on the third year, and not before, this ſeems to have 
originated merely from inaccurate obſervation, It 
does not ſeem poſſible to aſſign any preciſe period 
at which theſe bulbs will invariably attain perfec. 


tion, as that muſt in general depend on many acci. 


dental circumſtances. It appears that the fize of 
the bulbs produced in the ſecond and third year 

depend in a great meaſure on the bigneſs of thoſe 
that were planted; and that this will be influenced 
by the richneſs of the ſoil, and the diſtance allowed 
to the ſeedling plants the firſt year. I know, no 
_ circumſtance that could ſo well be aſſumed as ſuch 

a probable criterion of the potatoe having attained 
perfection, as that of its puſhing forth flowers and 
producing ſeeds properly ſo called. Now, although 


none of the plants in my experiment produced | 


flowers in the ſecond year, yet it is not improbable, 
that on ſome. occaſions, if the ſeeds were ſown 
very thin and on a rich ſoil, the bulbs of the firſt 
year's growth. might be much larger than any.of 


thoſe raiſed by me ;—ſo neither i is it in the leaſt im- 
probable, 


8 | | 
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e, chat in chat cafe ſome of thebeſtof tom 
produce bloſſotm in the ſecond year. On 
e other hand, ax th bulbs of the ſecond and even 
of the third years produce, produced from the 
ſmalleſt plarits, were ſome of rhem not ſo large as 
ſore of thoſs of the firſt year's prowth;; and as the 
vigour of the plant; and the ſize of the bulbs and 
quantity of bloſſom produced, evidently depend on 
the ſize of the potatoes planted, ix is prubũbie that 
theſe ſmall butbs would require a year longer than 
the former to attai the ſame ſymptorns of matu- 
rity. In ſhort, as the vigour of the future plant, 
dec. ſeems in this caſe to depend very much upon 
the fize of the bulbs planted: for feed; it is pro- 
bable that if two plants of very unequal mag- 
fitude were picked off from the fame ſtem, and 
planted out as feeds, the one of them might be 
fond to have attained its full: degree of per- 
feQtidn, fo as to carry bloſſoms and fruit in abun- 
ance, while the other yielded none at all; and if 
fie ſame proceſs were repeated, the fame pheno- 
mem might be produced: in im . The age 
therefore of the pluntv, by which ue muſt here be 
underſtood' to meam the: number of years from the 
fine that the ſeeds' were ſown; can give no preeiſe 
indication of the ffite of che crop that may be ex- 
= from che; e of ory of f the 
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Although, in ie with the uſe chat others 
ve made of the term, I have ſpoken of potatoes 


attaining a period of perfection that has been de- 


| nominated maturity, I muſt here enter a caveat 


about this application of the term as being inde. 


finite and inaccurate. I ſaw no room to ſuſpect 
that the potatoes raiſed from ſeed had not in the 
firſt year, tho' ſmall in ſize, attained as great matu- 


rity; that is, in proper circumſtances, were as well 


ripened, and as fit for uſe, as others of the'ſame 


ſize ever afterwards would become. Nor are the 


largeſt potatoes of the ſame kind, if taken from 
the ſtem at the ſame period of its growth, ſeem- 
ingly much if any thing ſuperior in taſte, and other 
qualities that could indicate maturity, to thoſe of a 
ſmaller fize. The term maturity, therefore, in the 
ſenſe above given, ſeems to be extremely improper, 


and ſhould be entirely confined to denote the de- 


gree of ripeneſs that the plants had attained in the 
ſeaſon they are produced in. It ſeems that a certain 


| ſee of potatoes planted for ſeed, the ſoil and climate | 


given, is neceſlary for producing a plant of ſuch 
vigour as will puſh out bloſſoms and fruit, and 
that till it attains that degree of vigour at leof, it 
never produces bulbs below ground of the largeſt 
ſize. what the other circumſtances are which 
tend to · augment the ſize of the bulb to the _ 
_ poſſible degree, we cannot as yet poſſibly ſay. 
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In conformity with the notion rlig n ins: 
years are neceſſary for bringing to perfection the 
frſt bulb raiſed from ſeed, it has been aſſerted that 


* 
| 1 
\ 


no method is ſo proper for obtaining potatoes very _ 


early, as to plant theſe ſeedling potatoes after the 
ſecond year's growth pretty early in the third 
ſpring, to ſuffer them to remain in the ground for 


June or July; when, it is ſaid, they have attaine 
their full fize and due perfection in every reſpect. | 


But I did not find from experience the ſmalleſt 


foundation for this beautiful hypotheſis; ' It has 
already been ſaid, that no augmentation in the ſize 


of the parent bulb takes place after being planted, 
in this caſe more than in others. The parent 


bulb in all caſes waſtes away and conſumes, and ir 
is the young bulbs produced from the fibres of tbe 
plant that ſpring out from it which are ever fit for 


uſe, I dug up ſeveral of theſe ſeedling potatoes in 


the ſecond and third years of their growth, in the 
months of June and July, and could obſerve no 
difference between the progreſs theſe plants had 


then made, and their whole azconomy;an@ others 


of the ſame kind planted in the uſual way. The 
bulb planted as ſeed waſted away nearly! at the 


F 2 =» which 


ſome time, and to dig them up in the months Wh 


= >» 
which the ſeeds ofiginate began i in both to appear 
about the ſame time, and "hey ſeemed to be | in 


e e al 


The carlineſß of patstoes, hu edle ſeews 1 
depend cajun the nature of the kind planted, mam 
than any other circumſtance, Two kinds of potatoes 
planted at the ſame time, and upon the ſanio foil, 
all differ { much from one another in this r- 
ect, that the bulbs of ane kind will be fully formed 
and of conſderable magnitude, before the umbi - 
lical fibres of the other have begun to ſpring 
ſorth, exactly analogous te what happens wich 16 
gard to early and late kinds of peaſe. It is poſlible, 
 howeyer, that in potatecs of ihe ane kind theſe 
 ftuit-bearing fibmos may forth ſomew t 
earlier in very vigorous plants than in ſuch an art 
more weakly ;. hut I am ignorant if ever this hd 
has been. hitherto. aſcertained, It is well Kaan 
that rather the reverſe of this happens wih peaſe 
end beans, as the moſt weakly plants (to a certain 
degree) of theſe claſſes ps: notng «ame __ 
en ſuch as I EO 0 
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| patatoe-ynder/the- name of hg tarly Henley po 


tatoe;; the bulb is a dirty white ; forma very roubd, 
l indented. at * ſkin he 
| |! 
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ol a pale green colour ; carries ſearce atiy bloſſort, 


but the few flowers that appeared were of u pinkifli 


ing father more tb rhe viſcous' than atitizceous; 


rate ſomen lint, thought very Mighty, Fiectile; the 
bulbs fever of a large fte, ann 


a large en 


By forte trials] made, which; net Having been 
done wien the aceuruey I tHink neceſfary, Edo not 
ſpecify particularly; ĩt appeured that ifthis Kitid hal 
been taken up at the beginning of Auguſt, and at 
that time compared with the white kidney ſort em- 
pljed in my former; expierimenes; the Ideniey fort 
would have afforded a crop nore bat die of uu 
tho other ford would have afforded; But had the 
crop been allowed io rtmain in the ground! cit the 
middle of Octobory the leidney fort wdult have pto⸗ 


duced more tham twiceas much as the Henley kinds 
My experiment was ſuffiaiantiy nnen, 


me to raſh n wh n | 


Hens it appears, „ 


not y im one who ĩrtondech to lift his potatoes 
in the month of Auguſt, to plant the kidney ſore, if 


he could get the Hentey, 4s ir would be for him 
who intended to let them remain in the ground till 


£4 ͤͤ „. 
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white, umbilical veſſels very ſhort, eonſiſtence tend - 


LT 
October, to plant the Henley, if he could get the 
kidney potatoe; for in both caſes he would only 
reap half the crop he might have done, had he 
' made a judicious choice of ſeeds. The bulbs too 
of the Henley potatoes, atthatearly ſeaſon, are much 
better to the taſte than thoſe of the other kind, 
although the caſe is ee, in ſome meaſure 
| reverſed, e 


| This is one 3 of the very great benefits that 
om accrue to agriculture, by an accurate 8 | 
mental attention to eee 200 
7 0 IV. 17 5 2 1 . | 

. has been aledged that potatoes, which have 
| bac long propagated by means of bulbs, loſe in 
time their generative quality, ſo as to become much 
leſs prolific thanat firſt; and it is aſſerted that thoſe 
bulbs which have been lately obtained from ſeeds 
are much more prolific, and conſequently much 
more profitable for being employed as plants than 
others: but this opinion likewiſe I am afraid has 
been adopted without ſufficient examination. I 
attended particularly to this circumſtance in my 
own experiment, and could not obſerve the ſmalleſt 
indication of ſuperior prolificacy, in thoſe n 
from — but n reverſe. (EY 33% ee 


That 
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ute only excepted, ha 
bulbs only; ſo that if . had declined in point 
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That potatoes do not degenerate in point of pro- 


lificacy in conſequence of being long propagated in | 
the uſual way, ſeems to be confirmed by the gene- 
ral experience of all Europe. It is now about a 


hundred years ſince the potatoe was pretty gene- 


nlly cultivated. in Ireland, and it has been very 


univerſally cultivated in Britain for fifty years paſt, 


ud all that have been reared in it ſince their firſt 


ed years ago, a very few of 
ve been propagated from 


of prolificacy, the deg eracy ſhould in this time 


have been very apparent. Nothing of that kind 


however was ever remarked, nor any inſinuation 
of that ſort thrown out, till the diſcovery of rearing 


potatoes from ſeed was made, when it was for the 


firſt time heard of. There are many perſons now 
ling who have been in the conſtant practice of 
rearing potatoes for thirty or forty years, and notwith- 
ſtanding the general tendency that mankind have 
to diſpraiſe the preſent, when compared to paſt 
times, yet none of them have given the ſmalleſt 


hint of degeneracy in this reſpect. And I am 


perſuaded, when it comes to be fully enquired into, 
it will be found that this is merely a groundleſs 
notion, that has originated from the partial fond- 
neſs of thoſe who firſt propagated this Plant from 


ſeed, in favour of their new diſcovery. 
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TUE DOCTRINE OF SEMINAL VARIETIES eonon 


T ha been faid thatby cello po l fv 
"ſeeds many new and valuable kinds may be ob- 
tained. An opinion of obtaining new-varietics of 
plants by propagating them from ſeeds, fo univer- 


£ fally prevails among naturaliſts, and it had beey fv 
poſitively aſſerted as to potatoes, that I entertained 


no doubt about this matter, and waited with ſome 
degree o of impatience till the time of taking them up 
arrived, to ſee what new varieties I ſhould thus ob- 


tain ; but to my great ſurpriſe, and no ſmall diſap- 


pointment, I found no new kinds among my feed. 
lings. There were indeed among them three or 


four varictics, but not one of them different from 
ſome of the kinds I had before; and as the ſeeds 


were picked up at random from a field in which 


alt the different kinds had been intermixed pro- 
miſcuouſly, I think there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that ſome of the ſeeds of the different kinds had 


been promiſcuouſly gathered, to which I attributed 
the varieties among my ſeedlings. This I mention | 


however only as a ground for ſcepticiſm on this 
head, and not as a proof. As I did not at the 


have 


time doubt of the fact, J took no precautions to 


fc 
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have it aſcertained. But this 1 hall endeavour to 


n ſame AT. 
Mp Aifappaidameng in die . 8 


nan han I had ever before done, the whole popular 


plants: when I found: from other experiments i had 
formerly made, and obſervations I could tecolie&, 


that there is great reaſon to ſuſpect that the received 
doctrine on that head is oni a popular error. The 5 


err AIG amn. 


2 and philoſophical botaniſts, to 
able among plants of the fame kind, than they have 
been able to find mar lis jor diſrriminating. Nants, 


bythemy, are arzanged- into claffes, which ave für- 
tar divided into grnera, and theſe again into ſhecies. 


Wing} varieties: donate different kinds that are alt 


ird their nnpos becauſe it was ſuppoſed that they 


lanties that were accidentally obtained from ſeeds, 


2 to afford: new accidental varieties of 


. thus — to be perperully 
liable 


made me examine with a greater degree of atten- 


The hens eh has data b-: 


raucible ta the ſume ſpecies, and they have ob- 
ered from each. other only in ſome ſmalt pocu- 


that of courſe planen miſed from ſoede were apr = 


1 — — 4 — —— 
* 


C960 
liable to new changes, theſe ſeminal varieties haye 


been totally excluded from every botanical ſyſtem 


of claſſification. As it is ſuppoſed that all the dif. 
ferent kinds of potatoes uſually cultivated in Eutope 
belong to one ſpecies, and that the different kinds 
are only accidental varieties that have been caſually 
obtained from ſeeds, it was very-natural to ſuppoſe 
that new varieties of the ſame kind eine 
—— ere n n 


eee to the . Pegs all on differen | 


kinds of cabbages, of turnips, of garden peaſe and 
beans, &c. are only ſeminal varieties, which having 
been produced by accident, may be in like manner 
again varied by accident; yet that this is not the 
caſe, ſeems to be proved beyond diſpute by expe- 
rience; for every gardener knows, that if he be at 
due pains in ſaving the ſeeds of his cabbages, &c. 
the ſame kind may be propagated for any length 
of time-without the ſmalleſt variation : experience 
even goes farther, as it proves that theſe varieties 
may not only be kept diſtinct as long as you pleaſe, 
but that they may alſo, in ſome caſes, be mixed and 
adulterated almoſt at pleaſure; and that even theſe 
adulterated varieties can be made to continue of the 
ſame kind without any variation, as long, as you 
ſhall chooſe to cultivate them, by a due degree of 
attention and care. I ſhall beg leave here to men- 

_ | RR | tion 
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tion a few common and, well-known "vg ip con- 
frmation 0 of theſe em, wi? 3000 
ien £403 113 assi i 

There. are two kinds of cabbages . 
diſtinguiſhable from each other, the red and the 
white, It is well known that if either of theſe kinds 
he cultivated in a diſtrict where none of the — 1 
is raiſed, no plants but of that kind will ever be 
obtained from the ſeeds there produced. No per- 
ſon. who inhabits a part of the country where red 
cabbages are never brought to ſeed, ever ſaw a 
red cabbage plant raiſed from ſeeds of his own 
ſaving, nor the reverſe. But it is alſo a fact equally 
well known, that if both white and red cabbages 
are reared in the ſame. diſtrict, it is impoſſible, 
mithout:very great precautions indeed, to keep the 
two kinds diſtinct, if an attempt be made to rear 
them from ſeeds of their own ſaving. The plants 
niſed from ſeeds of the white cabbages become in 
this caſe, if nearly an equal proportion of each be 
ſaved, tinged with red veins, and thoſe of the red 
become in ſome degree white, ſo that nothing but 
a mongrel breed, neither true red nor true white, 
can be obtained. If the proportion of one kind 
far exceed the proportion of the other, the k ind of 
Which there are feweſt ſoon becomes ſo much adul- 
terated as to be ſcarcely in any reſpect different 
from the other; ; and thoſe who with to have the 
leſſer 


tn) 
Jeſſe quantiry of ace kind are unde the re 
of obtaining ſceds from another diſtri, where the 


are chiefly cultivated. In this manner thoſe of the 
Guth of Scotland muſt obtain red cabbage ſeeds 


from Aberdcenſhire, and thoſe of Aberdeen tut 


import their white cabbage ſceds from elſewhere, 
if they-exped to have them of a true kind, Phe. 
 vating the red and white beet, the ſeeds of which 


always produce a mixt kind, villels R 


ſaved „ e og 


I, nee of Cainianch v. will find himſelf. 
loſs to aceount for theſe phenomena, by drawing i 
parallel between the forementioned caſes, and the 


changes that are produced among the animal eren. 
tion by an intermixture of different breeds of the 
fame kind, which invariably produce 4 mongrel 
' breed, participating of the qualities of both the 
parent ſtocks. I am fully ſenſible, however, of the 
danger of being miſled by ſuch general analogies in 
caſes of this nature, and ſhould not have relied 
upon that ſpecies of reaſoning, had I not been able 
to produce at leaſt one deeiſtve experiment on this 
ſubject: though I ſhall have otcafion to ſhew 
that the rule is by no means ſo general as ſome, who 
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ExPERIMMENT TWELFTH. _ 


the moſt remarkable, becauſe its colour is not confined to 
that part of its ſkin which appears above ground, as in 
moſt other kinds, but affects not only the whole of the. 
ſkin, but the fleſh alſo, It is by much the ſweeteſt and 
frmeſt of all the turnip tribe; and inſtead of being injured 
by the winter's froſt, it is in ſweetneſs of taſte, and tender- 


qualities, it is highly valued for the table wherever it is. 
known ; but as it never attains to ſuch a ſize as the large 
green-topt field turnip, and is of a conſiſtenoe rather too 
frm for cattle whoſe teeth are tender, it occurred to me 


that if a mongrel breed could be obtained between theſe. 


two kinds, it would anſwer extremely wellfor feeding cattle; 
ud is the experiment-could eaſily be made without trouble 
or expence, I reſolved to try if ſuch a kind could thus be 
obtained, With this view, adopting the principles of the 


ſome yellow turnips of a true kind for ſeed, and cloſe beſide 
them on both fides I planted ſome green-topt turnips. In 
that ſituation they were allowed to flower and to perfect their 
leeds ; and as care had been taken to prevent their flower- 


ni were all taken away, and the ſeeds of the yellow kind, 
vere beat out by themſelves. Theſe ſeods were ſown-next 
ſalon, and produced a erop of yellow turnips: tinged with 
4 preenidh caſt above ground, the fleſh of which was neither 
ſy deep. in the colour, nor ſo firm of conſiſtence, as the 
Favine yellow kind, and the fize conſiderably larger. It 


a in every reſpect a mungrel breed, which produced its, 


om kind without variation for ten or twelve years, that 


| continued to cultivate it and preſerve it from any inter- 


mixture with other ſorts, - If it were not a very eaſy 


| Witter for any one who can have acceſs to green and yellow 


' turnips 


ve echt ef tocemip ib hes 


nels of conliſtence, improved by it. On account of theſe 


ſaxual (yer of Linnaws, many years ago, 1 planted | 


lems from intermixing with each other, the green=topt tur- 


= ] 


| turnips to repeat this experiment for his own ni 
I ſhould have been ſomewhat ſhy to mention the 


as the experiment is ſo ſimple and eaſily made, — wile 
any one who doubts it will take the trouble toſatisfy him. 


ſelf experimentally about it. The ſame may be donewith 
white and red nee or . where theſe W 
| occur, 


This as at the ſame time hs it . ws 
caſe to confirm Linnzus's ſexual ſyſtem of the procreation 
of plants, in a ſtill ſtronger degree ſeems to ſtrike at the 

root of the doctrine of ſeminal varieties, in the ſenſe it has 
been uſually underſtood to bear, while it pretty clearly ac. 
counts for the origin of that doctrine. Men have 0b- | 
ſerved that in certain caſes new varieties of plants, which 
had not been obſerved before, have been obtained from 
feeds, This might naturally happen where. ſeveral vz. 
rieties of the ſame kind of plants were allowed to flower, 
and to ripen their ſeeds together. The mongrel breed, 
eſpecially among -the gaudy tribe of flowers, ſometimes 
might poſſeſs beauties ti at did not belong to either of the 
parent kinds, which would not fail to make them be patti- 
cularly taken notice of. In this way, before any idea was 
entertained of any kind of ſexual ſyſtem in plants, this cauſe 
of the obvious change produced could not be adverted-to, 
and it would be accounted an accidental anomalous ſeminal 
variety: and having obſerved-this fact in ſeveral eaſes, it 
might be aecounted a general law of nature, no pains lay, 
ing been taken to overturn it by oppoſing. facts equally 
obvious at leaſt. For the experience of the kitchen gar. 
dener, who propagates without any variation of kinds, for 
centuries together, the different varieties of beans and peaſe, 
ought certainly, if adverted to, to have n a _— 
* of tlie er egree of the rule. | | 
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In the ſame manner that I obtained, as above, a new va- 

jety of turnips, it might-poſſibly happen that ſome new 
varieties of potatoes might in ſome caſes be obtained from 
ſeeds, For if the varieties of this claſs of plants naturally 
Amit of mixture with each other, (which however I doubt) 
and if ſeveral kinds of potatoes ſhould happen to grow in a 
feld mixed together, two or more of theſe forts blended 
together might produce a mongrel breed, participating of 
the qualities of the parent ſtocks ; but as to new varieties, 
obtained from ſeeds gathered from ſolitary plants, I have. 
met with no fact that gives reaſon to expect them. 


The only caſe that occurs to me juſt-now as ſeeming to 
confirm the doctrine of ſeminal varieties, is that of fruit 
trees, which I only mention that it may not ſeem to be 
overlooked. But I haye met with no fats that tend to 
prove that the generally received notion on this head is not 
hypothetical, and have found ſome that ſeem to prove that 
it i. It is in general very confidently aſſerted, and as ge- 
nerally believed becauſe of that aſſertion, that the ſeeds 
of a grafted apple do not produce trees bearing fruit of the 
lame kind with themſelves. This is ſo generally believed 
in Europe, that I have never heard of an experiment being 
made with a view to prove it: but that very good apples 
ae produced from ſeeds without grafting, is certain by the 
practice in America, where that operation is entirely laid 
aide, and where the fame kinds of apples are frequently 
found on different trees in the ſame way as among the 
pafted trees in Europe; though doubtleſs, where the ſeeds 
me allowed to ſow themſelves at random, there muſt be 
much leſs certainty, than where the practice of in- 
grafting prevails. Vet even here, on this very ſubject of 
apple trees, we meet with one fact that ſtrongly oppoſes the 
doctrine in queſtion, There are two kinds of apples that 
have been uſually employed as ſtocks on which others have 


[ 8 ] 


been grafted, One of theſe is called free Rocks; 
other rab ſtocks properly ſo named. The plants of they 
two kinds are eaſily diſtinguiſhable from» each other by 20 
experienced eye, and are well knowh by every aurſay, 
man. The curioſity is, that in ſpite of the dodvine 6 
ſeminal varieties, ſo firmly believed by every gardenii, the 
ſeeds of them may be bought as afin, kind) ini eve 
ſeedſman's ſhop, and altuays produce plants according to their 
. RAI nden 
no remarks on this fact. S245 


Were I not afraid of tiring the a could give may 
other inſtances of plants, whichcontain- mam varieties tlizt 
| riſe dot above the claſs of ſeminali, even imbng trees m 
ſhrubs, which variably propagate by ſeeds their dwn kind; 
but ſhall-at preſent confine myſelf to the wild or dog role, 
many kinds of which produce a fruit called hips, which in 


tms autumn are very beautiful. I have frequently/gathered 
the ſeeds of particular kinds: of theſe on account of their 
beauty, and ſowed them; nor did I ever in atiy inſtunct 
know them to differ in 1 ee the pavent plant, 
geen 16 e ER 
A CORTE e laid on this ſubjed, 
the reader will cleasly perceive, that although ſome 
claſſes of plants are cenainly affeRed by being al. 
lowed to fructiſy by the fide of particular vatietes 
of their own claſs ; yet that there are. others whole 
varieties are ſo diſtinct, that they ſeem to refuſe al. 
fort of intermixture with each orher in any eincum- 
ftances whatever, and continue invariably to pw 


Pagare their own kind by ſeed without any fort of 
| —_ 
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Gange whine: "This is obviouſly the caſe in all 
be varieties that ite yet known of the pes tribe "Not 
obly do che reh che white, and the green, cuntittue 
to produee their like without any variation, Alcho 
they ' ſhould be. reured together in the' moſt pi 
miſcuous matiner, but even the leſſer varieties of 
each of theſe ſorts keep all their diſtinguillithg : 
properties without the ſmalleſt appearance of adul- 
teration; A fingle chaflton'pea that 5 grew among a 
whole field of Matrow-fats, if carefully ſaved, would 
produce next year a eharlton pea of as true a kind as 
it vould have done had it grown perfectly detached 
from all others; and the ſame thing is obſerveable 
vith regard to all the other kinda of garden peaſe. 
In like manner ſweet=ſcented peafe, Which 

of four ſorts, the white, the purple, the painted 
kady, and the ſcarlet, though ſown promiſcuouſly, 
continue each to produce its own kind without any 
utiation. Alf che kinds of beans poſſeſt the Fithe 
property; as do alſo lupines, kidney<beans, and 
thay other claſſes'of plants. Hence it is obvious, 
thar conſidered” in this point of view, vegetables 

may be divided into at leaft two. general claſſes. - 
One" claſs' containing all ſuch plants as admit ot 
1 promiſeuous *procreation; if the phraſe may be 
knitted, ſo as thus tõ produce à mongrel breed, 
mk/particularly-gbvious i in all the tribe of Brafca. 
The other claſs; 2 do not 
* 1 18 | en” adit 
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admit of intermixture among the different Varieties 
by procreation, each of which continually retains in 
diſtinguiſhing. peculiaritics,. though reared. in, the 
| Weighbourhood|of ather varieties of the ſams cla 
This is particgilarly the caſe with all the pen tis 
and perhaps with all the pspilgegacecus glaſs; 
though I dare not venture to ſay, that this wle 
>, 9uld prove general. As this diſtinctios has b, 
Ae khat Lknow of, hitherto been taken votice 8 
—xaliſts have not thought of aſſigning to ech order 
of plants che claſs they ought to he placed unge in 
—— reſpect. Whether — 2 nn 
other, I cannot tell, and therefore cannot ſoy 
0 any ne varieties of e be en. 
dard fe. U. e e 
e r an als ants 
* Confidered.i in this Point of view; chere aue s- 
hably.orher :clafles. of plants, chat might be au 
hliſned wich regard 40:which,profeffed flotiſta my 
perhaps know, ſomething. . L have no, reten 
ſions to that name, I: memion it here- only: 49 
bring it under the viem of thaſe whp-have apo | 
ties of inxeſtigating ſuch:queſtio Sms pln, 
when, rſt raiſeg from ſeeds, ane ſaid. to produce 
lowers of one colqur only, which afterwards aal. 
ag it is ſtilec, and became, firiped, as the wg 
Others, though .aziginally. variegatad; at Hi in 
Lime; £99 nE lain, and. ava ractain tft 
' 757 | plane, 


wr 


— Whether theſe a 
— ſo I do not take upatbrheto tay; beciuſt 
I know many things of this nature are vaguely and 
confidencly- aſſerted. Bue if they go exiſt; it might 
be of uſe for ſome! purpoſes to aſcortaii th plants 
that are redudible to the ono or the uri of theſe 
_ 16G ani non $01-m invonk ion 28 1 0.3 
1 1194) $77! 1 22 ab 10S 19 3 22 * 53 143 by 1641s 
Upm whole wirh reſpoct to e 
potatoes from ſeeds, I think v ny ſaftly von. 
clude, that if this practice willi evei be productive 
of any benefits to ſociety theſe advantages hae not 
imb 261, ft | et zi 1 unt 
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KTO s are ſubjected ttc pitticulat dix. 
alte the arg bie ie would be in proper fe 
te akogether' to otitir;" and though Fox fay little 
Mitivr'zs to the cauſr of this'dif6rdfer, 7880 den 


u be ſlid on the negative fide of the queſtion; n; 
—_ which, 


rs] 


which, as it rv SS 40 fte ease 
6 d Jes 3105 1162 10 499103 13330, word 7 
"iThe en thingy thet kent in Bega N 
withqegiad: to this diſorder. 1s, that ĩt was ſcarcely, 
if at all, known till very lately; and/in-particular 
that it was not known in the northern parts of this 
iſland till a very few years ago, (I myſelf had never 
ſeen it when the former parts of this treatiſe were 
written): when, there is great reaſon to believe, it 
vas introduced by means of ſeed potatoes imported 
from the ſouth country: and: it is at this moment 
much leſs frequent in the northern and remote 
parts, than in the ſouthern and more commercial 
diſtricts of this iſlan | 


& + ** 4341108217 
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Eren this ſingle fact, ſeveral corollaries are de- 
ducible, which entirely overturn ſome theories that 
have been formed to account for this diſeaſe. l 

has been ſuppoſed, that nature, ſated as it were by 
having long produced this plant in a climate thut 
was not deemed congenial to it, had become ſo far 
exhauſted, as to occaſion this diſeaſe, hut if ſo, 
the more northern parts of this iſland; where the 
climate j is the moſt unfavourable, ſhould have bem 
ſooneſt affected by it. It has been further ſuppoſed, 
that potatoes that are froſt- bitten, (the bulbs ar 
hen c a before ks are hs houſed, — 


dN 
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caſivni this diſeaſe in the plants produced n 
tem; but the curl is leaſt known in theſe diſtficta 
| where the potatoes are moſt liable to this accident. 
u has been ſaidꝭ that potatoes which were take 
up before they attained perfect maturity, infailibly | 
became affected with this diſeaſe : but in ſome 
cold moſſy ſoils, and expoſed ſituations, where the 
potatoes muſt often be taken up while they are yet 
in a ſtate of vigorous vegetation, this diſeaſe is 
ſcarcely known, It will not be imagined I mean 
to infinuate that ſuch ſituations would preſerve 
froni the diſeaſe, . when once introduced in other 
places around; for n Mera | 
abs of GALE. ATED wa SEA Hy 

1 hay ben fanher alledged, thay weh a as 
have been lately obtained from ſeeds, -properly ſo 
called, are entirely free from the curl. But I have 
a very ſtriking proof before my eyes at this moment, 
that this is not amen 4 A large ponies: | . 
has ee. one half the eee while . 


) nother field near it, raiſed from'potatoes'that never 


were, that we know of, produced from ſceds in this 
_— has fearcelyayecared pl inthehble 


12minogz2 yd doo 18975: 1010 
ry is by ſome alledged, that the ſoil or: ſeaſonn 
Kcaſion the diſcaſe : but that chis is not the caſe, 
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is alſo plain m the ſtate 06:12 ſield now: in my 
neighbourhaed. Several: ridges an it, that, vent 
planted with potatoes obtained ſrom ona patticulit 
perſon, ate vary much curled. hile the remainder 
of the field, which vas planted xith potatoes of 
the farae fore, obtained from n different perſan is 
not at all inſaſted with. chat diſeaſe... In this (aſe 
the ſail and climate were the ſame, (for the tida 
were intarmixed with the che) hut the erdp e. 
"— Oe 2 n Sire i non yin! 
it 110021 Tots aui 0 
an the laſt exomplo it is plain, chan: theriſul | 
depends entirely on the nature of the ſeed; ani it 
ſeems to me highly probable that the curb in pa- 
tatoes, like ſome hereditary diſeaſes among animals, 
if once introduced, vitiates the prolific ſtamniai ſo 
. to be perpetuared as long as tha inſected boi 
continues to produce others. But this is hazarded 
merely as 4 cnjecture. Are there any fads ſuff. 
ciently authenticated, hieh prove chat 2 plant 
ance known, to he infected; with this diſeaſe, inn. 
riably produces diſeaſed plants ?. Or is it for certain 
known, that in any caſe a gurled patatoe has been 
produced from a plant that was perfectly ſound, 
and not in the ſmalleſt degreg affected: with that 
diſorder? Clear proofs by experiments made with 
the utmoſt caution are here wanted, and not the 
reſult af random/ableeyation. 1c) . 
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in conſidering theſe qudſtions;: -and>:domparing; 


mem with phenomena alteady knn, it ferns dit 


fcult to decide whichr way the probability lier. Om 
the one hand, ſeeing this difeaſe ia; dr at leafi;nuoſh 
certainly was, entirely unknown in many large diſ- 
tricts where potatues hit been long tultivated, it 
vould ſeem to fur the opinioft chax it unh ori- 
| feed: n che other hand, it 
i afſerted; as a well known fact, that fichds whialt 
have been planted with feed that was im the formen 
year very lire if at all affected, havo bern non 
{0 produce plants the fueceeding year, alenoſt ena 
ticely of the curlod fort. Should this fact be 
proyed, it would ſeem to favour the oppoſite hy- 
potheſis; but even 90 we! Ane r | 
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Infectious At in lde ini Son th __ 
be communicated in two ways. One claſs of diſ- 
ders can be communicated only by deſcent from 
parent to child, and can never be communicated b 
juxta poſition: another claſs of difeaſes can be com. 
municated merely by juxta poſition, and not at all 
by deſcent of blood. Does ſuch a diſtinctiom as this 
prevail among vegetables? Has any experiment been 
recorded, which proves that any partieular diſraſt 
among plants can be conveyed by juxta poſition 
only? Is not the ſmut in wheat of this.clafs? May i 

G4 not 
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poſſibly happen in this way. It is well known that 


if 
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1 
— May not a few inftcted pda. 


toes in this way, if mixed in a large heap, like a 
ſubtile leavening principle, infect the qr . 
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an eſtibliſtied fact, that potatoes had been known 
to be much more infected with the curl, than thaſe 
from whence the ſeed was obtained had beth in 


the former year, would either prove that the diſcaſe 
might originate fr ſm other cauſes than contami. 
nated ſeed, or make it certain that beſides dire 


deſcent, the diſorder could be communicated merely 
by juxta poſition. For though it ſhould ſo happen, 
that the diſorder could: be communicated. only by 
direct deſcent, the fact above-mentioned might 


potatoes affected with the curl, ſeldom produce 
bulbs of a ſize nearly equal to thoſe of the ſame 
kind that are found. This being the caſe, ſhould 
one man, from among the heap of thoſe potatoes 
which were only in a ſmall proportion affected 
with the curl, ſelect only the ſmall patatoes for 
feed, and otherwiſe diſpoſe of the large ones, it is 


obvious he muſt thus preſerve almoſt the whole 


af the curled ſort for ſeed, and very few of the 


' found; and the potatoes raiſed from this ſeed 


muſt of courſe be much more infected with the 
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4 than the parent N were, from which 
the ſeeds were ee 6 abb of Una 


Pn other kd; ſhould 3 ors | 
from the ſame. parent ſtock only the very largeſt 
bulbs he could find, he would probably have ſcarcely 

u curled plant in the. whole field.. Thus might 


3 ſtom the ſame heap prove to be, in 


one field entirely free, from the infection, and in 
the other altogether diſeaſed. .; Men are in general 
ſo careleſs in obſerving facts of the nature here al- 
luded to, that we frequently meet with inexplicable 
phenomena like what we have here ſuppoſed.” But 
plan to ſelect only the /argef-bulbs for plants: for 
u there is reaſon to think the diſeaſe proceeds in 
al caſes from the ſeeds planted, andas the infection 
muſt certainly be leſs. virulent in the plants that 
have been leaſt previouſly infected with it than 
others, and as no. large potatoes are produced by. 
plants which are ſtrongly affected by this diſeaſe, 
theſe ought ſurely to be choſen for plants i in pre- 
ference to others. This I know, that I never yet 
have obſerved a curled potatoe among thoſe I have 
obtained from large potatoes planted whole. 


Should it be found that this diſorder, like * 
* or meaſles among mankind, can be com- 
municated 


/ 
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municated by juxta poſition onlys in that: ct f 
would be prudent to ſelect 'the large bulbs at tlie 


time of taking them out of the ground, putting 


them all in dne heap then, without ever 
them touch the ſtnall, and thus keep them entfreh 
ſepatate. By theſe cautions, accompanied with 
roguing the potatoes as ſoon as they are fairly abote 
ground, (chat is, polling out all thoſe that Med 
the ſmalleſt ſymptom of this diſeaſe) it feertis'to me 


probable it miglit de e meafhrt, if not 
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— the diſvaſs is produced by allowing 
tlie potstos to be à little touched by froſt during 
the winter. Certain it is, that a potatoe never cin 
be in any reſpect benefited by ſroſtꝭ and thereſott 
cannot be too careſully guarded againſt it; but from 
the: facts already ftated, it does not ſeem to me 1 
all nn 3 
8 Ent eng 
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Beſtdes he above, there are many other particu- 
um relative to the culture of this uſeful plant, that 
require to be « chucidated, fore of which, are 10 
unde e | 9 
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It 18 obſerved, that although the ſame kind of 
potato be} planted in in two different fields, the pro- 
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ace of the one often provesto be of a much more 
meally kind of potatoe than that of the other; and 
it has been in like manner remarked, chat the po- 
toes. of one year's. growth are in general mort 
watery, or the reveſe, than thoſe of another ſeaſun. 
The cauſes of theſe peculiatities do not ſeem to be 

as yet fully known, though, as is  uſugl, many things 
ue vaguely afferted on this head, _ a 22 


al e,! 
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ſalon, neceſſarily produce the drieſt potatoea, and 
indeed. it is ſo natural to expect, a pri, that his 
ſhould--be the caſe,that-ir is not ſutpriſing if men 
ſhould not pig vc Wer — the fact. 
2 — — The 
year 1975. wag: the drieſt and warmeſt ſeaſon that 
has been known in Scotland within the memory of 
man, yet the potatoes of that year's crop were 
vatety almoſt to a proverb: on the other hand the 
potatoes of crop 1777, although it was a-remarkably 
rainy: ſeaſon, were as. dry. and meally at leaſt as 
z common, and much mare ſo than in the year 
775. It deſeryes alſo to be remarked, that the 
crop of 1775 was almoſt double in quantity to that 
of 1377. Hence a dry ſeaſon would ſeem to aug- 
ment the produce, though it does not for eertain 
in all caſes i improve the * of this crop. | 


The 
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Ihe year 1974 was one of the —— 
rainy, that Ius perhaps been known in Scotland“ 
Quere Could that have any effect on the ptoduee 
of the enſuing ſeaſon? If it had, the potatoes of 
crop 1/8 ſhould be more watery than uſiat ; 
for the year 1777 was almoſt as cold and en | 
1774.—Obferve-if this ſhall happen.” | 11 20% na 
109; nt 5 931% 0836 aid no beit ugs wm 
[N. B. The potatoes of 178 ret not nne 
watery than uſual, therefore this conjecture does 
not ſeem to be well founded: The year 1982 ves | 
the coldeſt and wetteſt! ſeaſon ever known by any 
man alive: but the potatoes were almoſt entiniy 
deſtroyed by froſt in Aberdeenſhire,” before" the 
were taken up: and my attention was ſo much en 
gaged at chat time with more intereſting concemn, 
that the preſent ſubject of inveſtigation never de. 
n ponds no remarks'on that crop 
0 4mm f= nin baglhioos ny anogdt gov ul 
TR 5 not neceſſarily inſure meuly 
potatoes; ſo neither does à dry ſoil always and ne- 
ceſſarily produce that effect. I have frequently: 
feen the ſame kind of potatoes, und of the fame 
year's produce, reared in two different places the 
one of them in a ſdil which was naturally inclined 
to dampneſs,' which were much freer and more 
meally than the others which were feared en a 


drier and ſharper 975 This I have ſo often 
4017 6 My tid © 2117 IYVOW 127: remarked, | 
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remarked, hat. cannot be miſtaken as to the fact. 
1 have, no doubt, as often obſerved that the caſe has 
been reverſed. I believe it will be alſo found to be 
2 fact, that potatoes which are raiſed in thoſe diſ- - 
tricts of the country, where the ſoil is of a” hot 
ſandy nature, are ſually more free and tender than 
thoſe which are reared in countries where the ſoil 
in general is cold and damp. Such ſeemingly con- 
tradictory phenomena as thoſe above mentioned are 
not uncommon in agriculture, and oſten give riſe to 
flſeopinions, which are followed by erroneous prac- 
tice, In order to diſcover the cauſe. of theſe ſeem- 
ing contradictions, conjectures may be. freely ha- 
atded, if they are delivered only as conjeZures, not 

to influence our reaſoning, but to direct the atten- 


tion towards proper objects of enquiry. and expe- 


nment. It is not even neceſſary that theſe con- 
jectures ſhould. be founded on any facts already 
known; it is enough if they point towards proba- 
bilities, that may be confirmed or refuted by future 
obſervations. They ought not even to be conſi- 
dered by the perſon who hazards them as proba 
bilities, which it imports his character to ſupport, 
becauſe this would warp his judgment, and pervert 
his reaſoning, but as mere random gropings in the 
dark, which if they do not clearly diſcover what is 
the ditect road to knowledge, will at leaſt· in ſome 
ale point-out what is nat the track to be purſued, 

5 "and 
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and will at any rate ſooner diſcover it, than if ne 
ſttood * TR NG 


ug Shak 2 
With theſe views 1 would b a the i ll 
query; Is the waterineſs or dryneſ of 4 crop ol 
potatoes in any fort affected by the degree of ripe. 
neſs that the plants employed for ſeed may have 
attained: in the prreading ſegſut; That the 
they have attained in the ſeafon that ie potators are 


ſed, does affect the quality of the potatoes, To. 


ctive to be highly probable; and therefore potatoes, 
uhich, on account of the richneſs or other peru. 
liarity of ſoil, continue in a ſtate of vegetation 
highly luxuriant, till they are nipped by-froſt ot 
checked in their growth by other inclemencies of 
ſeaſon, have much leſs chance of being diy ani 
meally, than others of the fame ſort, whieh lane 
attained their full growth before the coldneſi ot 
inclemency of the weather checked them, The 
preſent queſtion, therefore, does not relate 'to'this, 
but to the effects that ſuch unripe plants have upon 
thoſe produced from them next ſeaſon, If, upon 
examination, it ſhould be fqund that the due matu- 
ration of the plants employed as ſeed had any eff 


upon the quality of the future crop, it might hep 


us to account for ſome of the foregoing” pheno- 
mena; becauſe; in a o of various ſoils, it 
| a bi... might 
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t accidentally happen, t bo ; the. crop raiſed on 


a 1 foil was produged from ſeeds chat had 


groyn on a. dry warm ſail the prec ceding year, and 


dal bern ſuffeiently gipeped, or the zeverſe ; but 


u hege diſtricts y here the ſoil. is in ae pretty 
much. of one quality, either varm an an 85 or gold 
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But even if it ſhould, be found hat t] the e maturity 
of the ſeeds a affected the quality ol of. the, - poratocs, it 


you not follow. jpygriably that . the ſeeds, pro- 
deed. on early dry, ſoils, would be better than thoſe ; 
from later ſoils, becauſe i it might ſometimes happen 


from local poſition, and other accidental, eireum- 
ſtances, that the growth of the potatoes in the dry 
a ſoil might be. checked by froſts many. weeks 
before thoſe on the other, fojl were affgcteds, in 


conſequence of which, the plants in the e cold foil ; 
might attain to. more perfect maturity, than thoſe 


on the drier one. I mention this peculiarity, = 


mereiy to: ne how. cautious the farmer ought to 
be in adopting general convhiſions; wirhom caro- 


fully attending te all the colliteral" cifeuniftances 


that may affect his Experimeht.” I afl only Tarther 
a0 on this head, That. L. had — 


a &y warm ſpor cr grund on Nie Ahe ſtems. of 
the potatoes of crop 1776 were froſt- bitten ut leaſt 


Sis 


and wet, the kind, of interchange. of { le Un, al- 
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miles diſtance from it, where the ſoil uus n- 


rally more cold and damp, were in the'fmallet 


degree affected by it. It likewiſe ſo happened, 
that the potatoes raiſed on the firſt-mentioned ſpar 


in the year 1777, (their own froſt-bitten® ſeed was 


employed) had ſuch a peculiar acrid and bitterih 
taſte, as to be hardly at all eatable; while thoſe in 


the colder place of that crop had nothing of that 
unuſual taſte. Whether this diverſity” was 0Cca- 
ſioned by the circumſtance here alluded to, I 'do 
not take it on me to ſay, In matters of ſuch nice 
diſquiſition as the preſent, many facts obtained by 
very accurate obſervation are neceſſary, before 17 
concluſion can be relied on. als bros la 
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The following accidental experiment t 
to the ſubject here i in agitation, deſerves to haye1 
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N Gen 1776, 1 planted with potatoes a fill pit 
in my garden; it accidentally happened that the ont half 
of it bad been in cabbages the year, before, and dh obe 
half in graſs, which, for the ſake of an experiment, act fi 
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in that ſtate for three years. The ſoil was in every other 

the ſame. ' The whole was dug over in the month 
of April, ſome looſe mould having been ſhovelled up on the 
top of that part which had been in graſs, merely to cover 
le graſſy part of the ſod. It was all planted with the 
fame kind of potatde: on the ſame day, and managed in 
every reſpect alike. None of it got any dung. The | crop 
vs in both places very good, and nearly equal in quantity; 
but it was remarked as a ſingular peculiarity, that the po- 
tatoes which grew upon the part that had been in graſs 
were remarkably meally, whereas thoſe that grew upon the 
other diviſion were of a very ſoft and watery kind. The 
difference between them was ſo perceptible, that no perſon 
in the · family hat could have told at once if the fervant by 
mant at uy anne; the one Ws Wear of the other, 
aua; 
110 this cafe; tis abviews: this che Giferenoe i in quality 
vas produced entirely by ſome peculiarity in the ſoil, and 
could neither be-vetaſioned by any defect in the ſeed, nor 
petuliarity of weather; and on this occaſion I imagined * 
had diſcovered a circumſtance that had hitherto baffled all 
my reſearches: for I thought it next to certain that the ' 
ſuperior meallineſs of the one part of the potatoes in this 
experiment, was occafioned'by the ground on which they 
were planted having been broke up directly from graſs; 
and although J could aſſign no probable reaſon why this 
ſhould be ſo, yet as no other difference between them was 
obſerveable, 1. reſolved to repeat the experiment, to ſee if 
the ſame phenomena regularly NIE: E is Pee 
the following trial, | 


ee FourTERNTH, 
In the year 1777, I made choice of another patch. of 
ground, one half of which had been in culture many years, 


and the other half was in n graſs three years old. Both of 
Vor. .. 1 "<2, 
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planted as before, with one kind of potatoes on the ſame 
day. In every reſpect theſe were treated, as nearly as poſ. 
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theſe were dug over in the month of April, exactly in the 
ſame manner as in the foregoing experiment, and were 


ſible, in the ſame way with thoſe in the laſt experiment. 
But when they were taken up at the proper ſeaſon, to my 
great mortification, I found that no ſenſible difference could 
be obſerved in the friability of the potatoes obtained from 
the one or the other diviſion. The reader will alſo pleaſe 
to recolle&t, that experiments ſecond and third were made 


upon ground in like manner newly broke up from graſs 


but neither were the potatoes that were produced upon it, 
although it was a dry, ſharp, thin ſoil, at all remarkable for 
their dryneſs or mcalineſs: they were even much in- 
ferior in this reſpect to thoſe which were obtained from 
both the diviſions of the preſent experiment; although 
the ſoil was, in the laſt caſe, of a deeper and damper kind, 


It is thus that knowledge frequently eludes the reſearches 


of the farmer, after he thinks he has with certainty at- 


tained it; but if he be diligent and unremitting in his 
purſuit, ad never gives over, even when he ſeems. to be 
thrown out in the chace, he will at length lay firm hold of 
this ever-changing Proteus, and force from him many im- 
portant ſecrets exceedingly neceſſary to be known bor the 
ING) of mankind. | 


CONCLUSION 


THE reader cannot fail to have remarked, that 
the foregoing experiments and obſervations only 


tend to pave the way for an accurate ſet of expe- 
-  riment), 
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cinients, to aſcertain, with ſome reaſonable 4 


of preciſion, the ſoil, manures, and culture, that are 
beſt calculated to produce the largeſt and beſt crops 
of potatoes. Till the particulars above ſpecified 
be fully aſcertained, any attempt to preſcribe the 
beſt and moſt advantageous mode of cultivating | 
this valuable plant muſt be vain and nugatory, 
zz perpetual contradictory facts would occur, which 
would involve the ſubject in the ſame doubt and 
obſcurity as at preſent, Fully convinced of theſe 
things, my aim in this eſſay has been ſolely to elu- 
cidate ſome important previous queſtions. Little 
more indeed has been done, than to point at what 
i wanted for enabling us to go forward in a proper 
manner: and theſe imperfect hints are ſubmitted 
to the public, in hopes of inducing others, who have 
better opportunities of making experiments than 
myſelf, to exert themſelves in an effectual manner 
to aſcertain thoſe points that ſtill are doubtful. 1 
ſhall myſelf endeavour, as far as circumſtances per- 
nit, ſtill to go forward in this tract, and am not 
vithout hopes, that in time I may be enabled to 
ſpeak with ſome degree of firmneſs, concerning 
the modes of culture that are well adapted to in- 
lure great and profitable crops of this moſt valu- 
le plant. At preſent, I rather choaſe to decline 
— on i that Rs of the ſubject, 
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N. B. As there is much diverſity in weights and meaſury in ay. 
ferent part! of this country, readers are often greatly embarraſied ſi 
avant of knowing 'the eract amount 'of thoſs that are mentimud is 
experimental eſſays. To avoid that incomveniency on the preſent occajun, 
the reader is defired to take notice, that, | unleſs wherg it is Hecial) 
mentioned to be otherwiſe, throughout the whole of the preceding eſa, 
an acre means an exact flatute Engliſh uere of 4840 ſquart yard, 
A pound means an avoirdupoiſe pound. of 16 ounces, and a la 
56 of theſe pounds, or half a hundred weight. Every reader, by thy 
help of this information, may eaſily bring any "weights or meaſure 
mentioned to the ſame flandard that is uſed in his neighbourhood, 


The griatef part of the eſſay auas wpritten in the year 1718; e 
obſervations have been fince added, which are diſtinguiſbed from thy 


original eſſay by being included within crotchets (thus. 
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An Eſey on the moſt prafiicable method of / fixing 


an equitable Commutation for Tithes)in ge- 


neral throughout the kingdom. 


To Tur PRESIDENT, Vice-PkzsIDENTs, AND MEM- 


BERS OF THE BATH AGRICULTURE SOCIETY. , 


HE judicious propoſal of the Bath Agriculture 
Society, for an“ Eſſay on the moſt practi- 
cable method of fixing an equitable commutation 


for tithes in general throughout the kingdom,” 


reflects great honour on the inſtitution. 


It is, I believe, univerſally acknowledged, that 


tithes are a great diſcouragement to agriculture. 
They are inconvenient and vexatious to the huſ- 
bandman, and operate as an impolitic tax upon 


induſtry, The clergyman. too frequently finds 


them troubleſome and precarious; his expences in 


collecting are a conſiderable drawback from their 
value, and his juſt rights are with difficulty ſe- 


cured : he is too often obliged to ſubmit to impo- 
ſition, or be embroiled with his pariſhioners in diſ- 


putes and litigations, no leſs irkſome to his feelings 


than prejudicial to his intereſt, and tending to pre- 
| H 3 vent 
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vent thoſe good effects which his precepts ſhould 
produce. 


The writer of this eſſay nas frequently been con- 
ſulted about the value of tithes, and that of the 
land out of which they iſſue; as alſo on the com. 

parative value of one to the other. It is from 
obſervation, and reflection, grounded on experi. 
ence, that theſe hints are ſubmitted to the Society. 
Had the author ſufficient leiſure and abilities ſor 
entering at large into the preſent eſtabliſhment for 
the maintenance of the clergy, and for ſtating how 
peculiarly hard it bears on the landholder, when 
compared with the merchant, the manufacturer, 
and the artiſan; ſuch a diſcuſſion, however worthy 
the attention of parliament, is not the object of 


this eſſay. 


In the practicable method to be pointed out, it 
appears indiſpenſable, that a fair, full, and perma- 
nent equivalent ſhould ariſe out of the ſame pro- 
perty, and be defrayed by the ſame order of men, 
as pay tithes at the preſent day: the more any po- 
poſed ſcheme deviates from this RR the leſs 
rs will it be found. | 


LAND FOR TITHES, 


A commutation of tithes for land has many "ey 


TRY and ſome very able opponents. The Lord 
| | Biſhop 
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| 1. of r in a late excellent hs to his 
clergy, has , amongſt other important matters, 
ſhewn, with great ſtrength of argument, that ſuch 
z commutation is by no means eligible. The 
habits of life in which the clergy are educated, 
and the important office they fill, are ill- ſuĩted to 
the occupation of a farmer, The expence requi- 
ſite to ſtock a farm would, to many, be a ſerious 
objection. If we confider the land ſo taken only 
u property to be let, the moſt defireable circum- 
ſtance would be for it to lie compact, and as near 
the buildings as poſſible, In extenſive pariſhes, ' 
where there are numerous ſmall eſtates, this object 
is unattainable. The equivalent in land muſt in 
ſuch caſes lie in very fmall parcels, exceedingly 
diſperſed, and be difficult to let to proper tenants 
at a fair value. A balance muſt be ſtruck upon 
each eſtate, and fences be raiſed at a great expence. 
duch parcels as would be eligible for the rector to 
receive, the landholder cannot always give, with- 
out deranging the general œconomy of his farm. 
Even in thoſe pariſhes where the property may be 
given and received with conveniency, and let to 
one tenant, he is liable to, misfortunes, and failures, 
which would render the clergyman's ſupport more 
precarious than on the preſent eſtabliſhment. The 
knowledge of ſoils and their uſes, requiſite for fra- 
ning covenants for the preſervation and proper 
ä management 
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management of landed photienty; will frequently be 


wanting in the clergy. And the probability that a 


ſucceſſor will find the land neglected, or exhauſted, 
the fences. deſtroyed, and the buildings in ruins, 
will not be. doubted by ſuch land-owners as have- 
declined to renew with their lifchold ins and 


ſuffered heir, property to bas into hand. 


Whoever has taken a an 2 part in carrying 
| inclofure bills i into execution, where the land is er 
onerated from tirhes, muſt have found It à nice 


and difficult taſk to aſcertain; a proper equivalent, 


When the Proportion of land to be given is fixed 


by Parliament, | it is too often done without ſuff- 


cient information reſpecting | the circumſtances of 


the property. Hence may be aſſigned a principal 
cauſe why the real merits of incloſure bills are fre- 
quently depreciated, The great diverſity of ſoils, 
their different degrees of fertility, various uſes and 
products, and the different expences of cultivation, 
all operate on this proportion ; and what may be 


_ deemed equitable on one eſtate, is frequently inju- 


rious to the rector, or to the landholder, on another. 


A very able writer* ſtrenuouſly oppoſes a com- 
mutation of land for tithes, and that chiefly a as de. 
ing injurious to the landholder.. 


| See Obſervations, &c. reſpecting Bills of Incloſure ; and calculations ſhew- 
ing the loſs ſuſtained wherever lands are given in lieu of tithes SAD çο, 


„ and 1 78h London. 
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« 14 us ee a an of 150 acres, at 16s. per acre; 
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«Here the value of the tithes is equal to a fourth of the 


rent; and I take this. to be the leaſt proportion that the 
tithes and rent can bear to each other in any cafe what- 
lever, except in rich grazing farms managed at a light 
expence. Now that the rector may have a full equivalent 
of landed rent for theſe tithes, an allotment muſt be made 
worth zo pounds a year tithe free. But the tenant pays 
1501, per annum in rent and tithes, or 20 ſhillings per 
re; conſequently. the allotment muſt contain 30 acres, 
ling the remaining 120 in the occupation of the 
tenant, who muſt continue to pay his uſual rent; for 
otherwiſe his landlord muſt n a loſs. The account 

dil chen ſtand thun??üũw⁴ .. ogra 


Tenant. „„ 
| Rent of 120 acres, 58 5 — 5 120 
Reſidue for general expences, Pr - 4 20 


- Produce, reckoning as before at the rate * 


nal 
e upon 1 59: acres , | 


"= 5 Py 
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Naur. 6 
Thirty acres let at 20 ſhillings i per acres 8 


„ Thus by a commutation neither benefiting nor in. 
juring landlord or rector, the tenant is reduced from 150 


to 120 pounds, to ſupport nearly the ſame family, Ne 
ray within a trifle the ſame expences. This is an aQus 
. PD 


11 muſt be acknowledged, that the above writer 
takes no notice of the expences of collecting tithes, 
and converting them into money. Servants' wage, 
horſes, carts, reparation of barns and other build. 
ings, waſte, threſhing, mar keting, &c, are conſider. 
able deductions. In ſtating a Proportion i in the 

rule of three, the young arithmetician is directed 
to reduce his firſt and third terms to the ſame de- 
nomination. It is equally reaſonable, if the ex. 
pences of the cultivator are reckoned, that thoſe of 
the tithe-gatherer ſhould not be forgotten—that 

"the letting value of land ſhould be compared with 
the letting value of tithes ; not the rent of the one 

with the produce of the other. 


Although this omiſſion does not invalidate the 
general principle, it enhances the comparative 
value of tithes to that of land. It is a very com- 
VID! mon omiſſion in calculations of this ſort, and may, 
| 1 in a work of merit, tend to miſlead ; on which ac- 
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count it is here taken notice of The ſame author 
mathematically demonſtrates, that land cannot be 
given for tithes, in any caſe whatever, without in- 
jury to one or both of the parties concerned—and 

that the meaſure of that injury muſt be a ſum 
nearly equal to the profit which accrues to thoſe 
who afterwards occupy the tithe allotment. As 
this is a queſtion of conſiderable conſequence, it 
cannot be too nicely and impartially examined. 


Admitting the author's aſſertion to be mathematically 


true, it is alſo true that a given quantity of land, 
rented as part of a very large farm, is generally leſs 
valuable to its owner, and to the community, than 
when it forms part of a farm of more moderate 
ſue. If a commutation of land for tithes were only 
to take place on overgrown farms, neither the land- 


lord nor the public would, perhaps, have any cauſe 


to object. But the conſequences of ſuch a com- 


mutation would be moſt ſeverely felt by a ſmall 


land-owner, who is obliged to keep a certain num- 
ber of horſes to till his ground, whether he has a 
ey acres more or leſs, The profits arifing from 
lis labour, even when in full employment, are 
barely ſufficient for a comfortable livelihood: take 
away a portion of his land, and, like the manufac- 
turer who is obliged to ſtand ſtill for want of ma- 
terials, he is in part deprived of the means of 
maintaining his * 

| Through | 


| % 
Through a refined taſte, or 4 miſtaken policy, 


the induſtrious occupiers of ſmall property, thoſe 
moſt uſeful ſubjects to the ſtate, have been Already 
too much oppreſſed, and are in many places 
extirpated. The good-natured reader will excuſe 
me, if I quit my ſubject for a moment to e 
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The Norman Conqueror, in the tat of his 
power, depopulated thirty villages for his pleaſure, 
which has left an indelible ſtain on his character, 
In the preſent enlightened age, the ſame ruinous 


policy is adopted, without remorſe or cenſure; If 


the homely habitation of induſtry grows cold and 
comfortleſs, avarice whiſpers that the expence of 
reparations may be ſaved, and the land be added to 
a neighbouring farm. If parks or pleaſure grounds 
are to be extended, whole villages are razed to the 


ground. Huſhed are the cheerful © ſounds of po- 
pulation, and the buſy footſtep is ſeen no more. 


The once comfortable; but now dejected inhabi- 
tants, are reduced to the hard neceſſity of earning 
a ſcanty morſel in the evening of life, by dint of 
labour beyond their declining ſtrength ; and thus 
their grey hairs go down with ſorrow to the grave: 
—their beloved children, the comfort of their age, 
ill-brooking the idea of ſervitude, where they have 


| ſeen better days, ſeck employment i in the capital 


diſappointment 


En £]- 


kſappointment. and penury enſue ; ;—the mounds of 
yirtue are now broken, and the ruddy bloom of 
health exchanged for diſeaſe and infamy our 
ſueets become crouded with ruined innocence; 
and our priſons with wretched, and Slams, ma- 


en! CD en kt: ht eta 
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Where are the benefits to compenſate for this 
maſs of evil? The property which maintained ten 
or twenty families in comfort, is now converted i into 
z ſingle farm. When a tenant is wanted, there are 
but few competitors... If he fails, the. loſs is a ſe- 
rere one. The landlord. may conſole, and perhaps 
reimburſe himſelf by. ſeizing on the farmer's ſtock; 
but his feelings are not to be envied; the reputa- 
tion of his farm is thereby. leſſened, and the diffi- 
culty of procuring a tenant increaſed. The man 
who can afford to ſtock ſuch a farm, can probably 
live on the intereſt of his money. He will not 


embark without a probability of large profit; and 


| that without taking a laborious part. The labour 
and attention of ſervants and workmen are more 
expenſive and leſs effectual than that of a ſmall 
farmer, who eaſily ſuperintends his buſineſs, and, 
with the aſſiſtance of his children, tills his own 
ground, The graduated ſcale of property being 
broken, and no medium left between the overgrown 
farmer and neglected. cottager, the ſinews of in- 
| _ 
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duftry become languid. The poor man has no. 
thing to look up to:—No motive for a laudable 
pride—no incentive to ſuperior induftry, Tube 
pariſh poor are his aſſociates; and he obſerves tha, 
when age or want overtakes them, the diſſolute and 
the worthleſs are indiſcriminately, and equally, re. 
lieved with the worthy and the induſtrious, He 
therefore literally takes no thought for the morroy, 
— The produce of his labour is ſpent without te. 
ſerve; and his ' wretched family entailed on the 
pariſh;—the land becomes loaded with enormous 
poor-rates, and its owner, after all his ſchemes of 
aggrandizement, wonders to find its value decreaſed, 
Such are the evils which prudence would have fore- 
ſeen; and a humane attention to the rights and 


| intereſts of mankind ſhould have prevented. Bu 


to return. | 

On the moſt mature conſideration, I am fil 
convinced of the impracticability of fixing a grur- 
ral and equitable commutation of tithes for land 


throughout the kingdom,” 


| ConpogrTIONs. 


The Rint value of money, 45 the ven 
ſmall proportion which moduſſes, or real compoſi- 


tions, _ previous to the diſabling ſtatute 13 


Eliz, 
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Ein. now bear to the value of tithes then com. 

for, are convincing proofs that no pecu- 
niary payment can be fixed, without the greateft 
probability of injuring poſterity. To remedy this 
ail, proviſion- rents have formerly been adopted. 
But a moment's conſideration will convince us that 
1 commutation of tithes for proviſion- rents, or the 
produce of the land in a marketable ſtate, would 
be lable to much trouble and abuſe. It would not 
be cligible even for the farmer; nor can it be ex- 
pelted that the tithe-owner would ever conſent to it, 


The worthy and learned Prelate before- men- 
tioned, with equal judgment and philanthropy, 
recommends to his clergy to compound with their 
pariſhioners on moderate terms. Were this ſalutary 
advice univerſally adopted, it would be for the be- 
tefit both of the clergy 
known that beſides the trouble of ſetting out tithes, 
nd their numerous ill conſequences to the land- 
bolder and to ſociety, they are in collecting liable 
bo waſte, injury, and additional expence; and that 
there is a very conſiderable loſs between the rector 
and the farmer, without benefit to the ond or the 
her. But, alas! plain as this truth muſt appear 
lo every man of experience, the imperfections of 
human nature are ſuch, that the parties concerned 
rely agree on an equitable compoſition. . 


To. 


and the laity. For it is well 


A 
Jo prevent the effects of that- Petite 
want of judgment or of candour too oſten otciium 
. the ingenious writer before quoted propoſes, m 
the ſum which each perſon; ſhall-pay in lieu of 
tithes ſhould, be fixed by two indifferent andfkitfu 
perſons, with-liberty to any af the parties to ordet 
a new. valuation to be made once in every ſexen 
years: the expences to Free e 

80 and the e 96 f 
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often reiterated, would be one conſiderable objec. 
tion. Many improvements in huſbandry art a 
tended with cheavy expences, and the return .it fre. 
quently unbertain. A ſeꝑtetmial rec koning ich 
the tithe- ner may damp that ſpirit of :mnduſtry 
which an exontration from qithes id meant to pt 
duce. A diſagreeable anxiety: would attend pr. 
perty oſten ſubmitted to arbitration. And'when 
we conſider that men have been perverſe enough to 
let their lands lie unſown, in order to deprive: the 
rector of his tithe, we may take it for granted that 
there would not be wanting thoſe, who, with 1 
unworthy policy, would take every poſſible ſtep to 
warp-the judgments of the arbitrators, by depre- 
ciating the value of their tithes previous to 32 

„ or ny other Tannen valuation. | 
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The moſt unobj eQionable commutation that oc- 


curs to me, is that of a money payment, chargeable 


on the occupiers of the land now titheable, but to 
vary with the value of money, in ſuch manner as for 
the fame income to purchaſe the ſame quantity of 


the neceſſaries of life, in all times to come. FR 


In order to accompliſh this end, it is propoſed, 
that a bill be brought into parliament, not to com- 
pel every pariſh to enter immediately on ſuch a 
meaſure, but to enable all parties, who are defirous, 
to proceed on the buſineſs. A very fudden and 
general change would neither be practicable, nor 
eligible. It muſt inevitably be a work of time; 
and ſhould be carried on rather from conviction 
than compulſion. The following hints may pro- 
bably be of ſome uſe in framing the principal 
clauſes in a bill for that purpoſe. | 


Mopz or PROCEEDING. 
That every thing may be tranſacted in as ſhort a 
manner, as openly, and at as little expence as poſ- 


ſible, the Juſtices at their general Quarter Seſſions 
of the peace, held for the ſame county, and at the 


neareſt diſtance from the pariſh where the tithes 


ae propoſed to be commuted for, ſhould be en- 
Vor. IV. . abled 


| 

j 

| 
il 
TH 


ſ 26} 
abled to authoriſe commiſſioners to proceed on the 
buſineſß. Whoever has attended the paſſing of 
private bills through parliament, muſt have ob. 
ſcrved, that, although the allegations of a bill are 
proved before; a. Committee, with due care and 
ſolemnity, yet the real merits, and moſt material 
parts, are ſometimes but imperfectly underſtood, 
or attended to. At a general Quarter Seſſions, it 
is probable, that ſeveral of the Magiſtrates may be 
well acquainted with the merits and circumſtanees 
ol the buſineſs, and the expence of attendance vil 
not debar the parties from coming arc 10 
the beſt evidence that can be obtained. 


Two, TY previews to an application. t o the 
Quarter Seſſions, a notice ſhould be affixed on the 
principal door of the pariſh church, for three 
Sundays during divine ſervice, ſetting forth that 
application will be made on the firſt day of the 
next general Quarter Seffions of the peace, held a 
And alſo an advertiſement to the 
ſame purport ſhould be inſerted. in Tome country 
news-paper, which circulates, in that part of the 
county where the lands are ſituate, in order that 
the juſtices and- non-reſident parties may, in proper 
time be appriſed of the buſineſs. That ſuch no- 
tices have been given, ſhould i in the firſt place be 
Pye! upon oath. . proportion of nalen 


(wml 


parties ſhould next be brought — and Ik 
reaſons given by thoſe who withhold THI aſſent 5 
e OR e 


Proron rio or 7 Conmurs. | 


The parties intereſted in the tithes, or thoſe 
whoſe conſent ought to be obtained, are, the Biſhop 
ol the dioceſe, the Patron, and Incumbent —appro- | 
priators holding tithes, and impropriators, with 
their reſpective leſſees for Jong terms. renewable, or 
for lives. Whatever be the denomination of the 
parties intereſted, a general conſent ſhould, if poſſi» 
ble, be obtained. Rut as this is not always to be 
expected, however meritorious the undertaking, it 
may, perhaps, be thought, that one diſſenting voice 
on the part of the tithe-owners ought not to nega- 
tive the buſineſs, However, i in all caſes where the 
patron is al ſo incumbent, or where the tithes area 
ky impropriator's freehold, or wherever the poſ- 
ſeſſion and reverſion center in one and the ſame per- 
ſon, ſuch perſon's conſent ſhould be indiſpenſibly : 
ROY | 


On the part of the End gehen hs ri of 
the proprietors of three-fourths, of the property in 
quantity or value ſhould” be obtained, previous to 
luch * to the Quarter Seſſions, But no 


* perſon 
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perſon who conſents or diſſenta as dioceſan; patron, 


incumbent, or tithe-owner, ſhould have any. vote 
as land-owner alſo. If any oppoſition be made to 
the meaſure, the parties oppoſing ſhould be heard 
by themſelves or counſel ; and, if the magiſtrates 
are not unanimous, in order that friendſhip or party 
may haye no influence, nnn . 
termined by en 


. Cnorcn or Conrss von Ens. 


Three Commiſſioners, who are men of ihne, 
integrity, experienced, and diſintereſted, will tranſ- 
act bufineſs much better than a larger number, 
The act of any two of them ſhould be binding, lt 
is reaſonable that the parties ſhould have a good 
opinion of the perſons in whom ſo confiderable 2 
cruſt is veſted. The Biſhop of the dioceſe, the 
Patron, Incumbent, or other tithe-owners, or the 
major part of them, ſhould therefore name one 
commiſſioner, and a majority of the land-ownen 


Aleve breath 2 
on the part of the tithe-owners, or that of the land-owners, the author does 8 
| objetto it, Convinced as he is that the great expence of paſſing a bill thru 
parliament for each pariſh ſeparately, and of procuring evidence to attend from 
Al ant parts of the kipgdom, would in many caſes, fruſtrate the henefi fbi 
| he wiſhes for the conſents to be ſuch as would inſure its ſucceſs if brought bein 
Parliaments | Hs ow be with as ene bo Rave, whe hay BY 
tap. great. a pawer 3 bye that. the parties ſhould be Enabled" to ,proeed in the 4% 
r the framing of which wen FF? 
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| chooſe 
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thooſe another, whoſe ares ſhould be produced 
x the quarter ſeſſions; together with thoſe of the 
conſenting pation. The magiſtrates chere aſſem- 


| pied: ſhould' chovfe' the third commiſſioner by 


ballot; Partiality or friendſhip may, perhaps, 

have ſome influence 6n the choice of the parties. 
It is a the nagiſtrates would be particufarly 
careful to chooſe a man of character, judgment, 
nd experience, ' But no magiſtrate ſhould ballot 
for ſuch third commiſſioner, or upon the previous 
queſtion, if ke is intereſted in lands of tithes in 
the ſaid pariſh,” A commiſſion, or inſtrument in 
miting, ſhoutd then'be figned and ſealed by the 
juſtices there preſent, empowering the commiſſioners 
to proceed upon the buſineſs, conformable to the 


general act for that purpoſe: which commiſſion or 


inſtrument in writing ſhould be depoſited with the 
Clerk of the peuee, and an attefted copy of the 
eee to the kid comnetiffioners. bhi 


Taz Duty and 8 or THE Commons 


in the firſt place the commiſſioners ſhould give 
ten days notice at leaſt, in ſome country neus. 
paper which citculates in the neighbourhood, of 
the time and place of their firſt meeting, and 
ſhould alſo glve like notice in the pariſh church | 
immedi lately after divine ſervice, on two Sundays 
previous to ſuch meeting; and require that all 
- 13 perſons 
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perſons poſſeſſed of, intereſted in, or claiming any 


tithes, or moduſſes, lands titheable or exempt, do , 
attend, and give in a particular account of the - 
| fame. When the commiſſioners and parties ate 
met, before they proceed to buſineſs, each of the ; 
commiſſioners, ſhould take and ſubſcribe; an tos : 
to the en effect : : 
1 4 B. do ſwear, that I will faithfully, impartidly, - 
and honeſtly, according to the beſt of my ſkill 0 
and judgment, execute the powers and truſs 
repoſed in me as 2 commiſſioner for aſcertaining M 
; and ſettling an equitable money . lieu 1 
of tithes within the pariſh of p 
; $0; HELP uy, , Gap! x 
F w a 1 
and denied by another, the commiſſioners ſhould fn 
in this, as in all caſes brought before them, be lg 
empowered to examine witneſſes upon oath. But ty 
as the legality of a modus may be too nice a queſtion to 
for them to determine, the attorney of each party I 
ſhould, if required, attend and if the matter in or 
diſpute cannot be ſettled, the caſe ſhould be drawn qu 
up, agreeable to the evidence, and ſigned by the 1 
commiſſioners. The parties ſhould be required to haz 
fix on ſome eminent counſel to determine the Ml tm 
fame, If they neglect to do fo, the commiſſioner fs 


may 
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my requeſt the Lord chief Baron '6f the Exche 
quer, or the Judges at their next afſizes; to name 
one. In default of compliance, tlie commiſſioners 
to ſubmit it to ſuch counſel as they chin 1 n 


vhoſe determination ſhould be final.” 2191 gods 
is 235 11 L in 


An accurate ſurvey and plan of the lands willnow 
bewanted, If ſuch is not already taken, a ſurveyor 
ſhould be employed for that purpoſe. A plan of 
the property will be of great uſe to the commiſſion= 
ers in the conduct of the buſineſs, and ſhould be 
inrolled with their award. The boundaries and 
names of lands, as well as the owners, are frequently 
changed. In proceſs of time, fences are grubbed 
up and deſtroyed; ſeveral incloſures made into 
one, or one divided into ſeveral; and the ancient 
names forgotten. Hence it is not uncommon/to- 
find that an old terrier, without a plan, is unintel- 
ligible, When the commiſſioners have finiſhied 
their valuation, and calculated the reſpective ſums 
to be paid out of the ſeveral eſtates, in lieu of tithes, 
vould recommend to them to call the ſeveral pro- 
prietors and tithe-owners together; read over the 
quality and prices of the lands, and explain to ſuch 
4 are deſirous of information, what principles they 
ave proceeded on. It is a matter of conſideruble 
it and conſequence; nor is it neceſſary that there 
ould be any myſtery in the proceeding. ' Every 

IS man, 


16 J 


man, Whoſe property is at ſtake, has an undoubted 
richt ta give his opinion, and to produce evidence 
rolative ta ſuch matters as he conceives to be rung 
However contrary this may be to general -pradtice, 
I have frequently on Incloſure acts experienced the 

good effects of it. Men who have cultivated land 


} 
k 
t 
d 


ſeaſona, will ſometimes furniſh uſeful information, » 
And it does not follow, that this open conduct li 
ol the commiſſioners ſhould betray them into any wi 
conceſſion that their judgment diſapproves. The ha 
ſums which the ſeveral eſtates are; reſpectively o 10 
pay in lieu of tithes being determined. on; a yy 
ſchedule of the ſame ſhould be athxed againſt the any 
door of the pariſh church where the tithes: ar BI thi 
commuted: for, If no object ion is made, nor any tha 
appeal intended, the commiſſioners award thould whi 
be drawn vp, with a plan and terrier, ſetting fon the 
the lands chargeable and exempt, the money pay. WI mot 
ments now fixed, and the ancient moduſſes allowed: WF any 
theſe, together with their commiſſion, and the oath the 


they have taken, ſhould: be inrolled with the clerk 
of the peace. A copy of the ſame ſnould alſo be 
lodged in a box or cheſt, within the church ot ky 
- chapel of the pariſh where: the lands and tithes WW A 
are ſituate, If any of the-eſthtes ſhould-afterwards BW mut 


be:divided, and alienated in: ſeparate parcels, the BY the | 


plan will always ſhew the lands originally 1 great 
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And the quota for each parcel, afier ſuch diviſion 
gay be fixed, by. Agreement of the parties, at the 
ume of ſuch alienation, or by two ya 
a5 little difficulty as its proportion of had. 


$7 ApPEAL 
In ſhall be thought proper, an any. of the parties 
who; conceive; themſelves to be, injured may have 
liberty to appeal at ſome: general. Quarter Seſſions, 


within four months after. the cauſe of complaint 


ks ariſen; giving the commiſſioners. one month's 
tice of the ſame, Though. it muſt be confeſſed, 
that appeals in ſuch, caſes ars ſeldomattended with 
uy good effects, For it is ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed, 
that any ſtronger, evidence, can- be. produced than 
that of three, diſintereſted and experienced men, 
whoſe judgment and integrity have recommended 
them; and who have, with great attention, unani- 
mouſly determined the matter upon oath,, But if 


' any one of the commiſſioners ſhould proteſt againſt 


the proceedings. of the other two, an appeal oy 
lie with er P pri. 


Exynncus., 


| Although it is ; preſumed that, the 3 com- 


mutation will be deſireable both to the clergy and 
the laity, yet as the inconveniency of tithes is very 


great to the latter, and as the intexeſt of the former 
is 
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i but temporary, it is propoſed that the ce 

mould be exempt from alf expenee, except a fut 

of that which may ariſe on — 1 
modus is or is not legal. b ali 6 


The general pay of cominiff toners of incloſures, 
is a guinea per day for time, and half-a-guinea fo 
expences. Whatever charges are incurred on the 
bufinefs ſhould be borne by the owners of the land, 
in ſuch equitable' ſhares and proportions as the 
- commiſſioners ſhall direct. A power ſhould be 

given, as in incloſure bills, for tenants in tail, for 
life, or for long terms, to borrow money, and charge 
it on the lands, keeping down the intereſt of the 
| fame. The commiſſioners to direct the appli- 
cation of all ſuch money, and to account with the 
proprietors, when n called rem has pay”: Nor 


Fox Tat Soni or THE hm Wi 


on the preſent eſtabliſhment, the clergyman has 
a right to his tithes as foon as fevered and divided 
into proportionate ſhares, He is in no danger 
from the failure of any tenants, except thoſe of 
his own choofing. It ſhould therefore be provided, 
that whenever a landlord ſhall ſeize for rent, the 
tenant's effects ſhould be anſwerable for one years 
compoſition to the tithe-owner; who ſhould alſo, 


equally with the land-owner, be entitled to 4 
7 
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uh by diſtreſs. 'But:as this remedy is ſuch a. 
one as every man of feeling, and particularly 2 
clergyman, would wiſn to avoid, it would be proper 
for him to have the privilege of calling on his. 

ioners to nominate, at a veſtry, two collect, 
for whom they ſhould be reſponſible. The clergy- 
man to allow them three-pence in the pound for 
collecting. If the collectors of the land- tax were 


tobe appointed for that purpoſe, it would be but 


lle additional _— * wild beer h ; 
worth * attention. En 
:Meruod or VARYING THE PAYMENT. | 

As the value of money or of the neceſſaries of 
life riſe or fall, on an average, ſo ſhould the pay- 
ment for tithes riſe or fall in like proportion. The 
method of doing this ſhould be as ſimple, and 
certain, as little complicated, as general, and liable 
{0 the leaſt trouble poſſible. If we attempt to re- 
giſter the various articles out of which tithes iſſue ; 
Ai different commiſſioners fix theſe values for dif- 
ſent pariſhes;—if each pariſh is to be ſeparately 
conſidered, and regulated at the end of a certain 
number of years from its firſt payment if the 
flucduating values are from time to time to be 
&termined by particular markets, or by the prices 
on particular days, it will lead poſterity into 2 
abyrinth of trouble; ; it would be liable to great 
2 
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abaſe, and be productive. of auch difcorten 
andiexror.: In fixing upon one fingle- flandasd, by 
which 16 eſtimate. the future value of ticheg in 

proportion to the value of money, or chat of the 
und out of which they iſſue, perhaps there is ng 
of wheat. Wheat is not quickly of a peniſtabie 
nature. Bread ix emphatically called this ſtaff of 
life. | Ahd it | generally happens, thut when it is 
dear or cheap, other provifions-are dear: 'or:cheay 
nearly in the ſame proportion. Farmers remark 
this in an ancient proverb Down corn, down 
horn; - meaning, that the price of -horned/cattle, 
or butchers meat, generally, follows that. of bread 
Some new productions in huſbandry will, oſten t 
peated, tire the ground, and degenerate. Me one 
it probably to the goodneſs of Frovidente, that the 
foil once proper for wheat will, at regular period, 
with. mayure and culture, admit of a/ repetition 
ith the greateſt probability of ſucceſs, —Add u 
this, that its exportation in years. of plenty, and 
importation. in, years of ſcarcity, contribute to lerp 
the price of wheat more ares a level that that 
of moſt other articles. 


„Spe the clerk of every princi pal market 
throughout each county was, once a year, at 


court of n Quarter Senn held the 0 
wee 
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ak ater the Epiphany, to give in upon oath che 
werage price of a buſhel or quarter of wheat, an | 
ach market day in the ſeveral months-of October, 
November; and December. In theſe months farms. 
ers generally threſh out great part of their grain, 
particularly wheat: for as to oats and barley, they 
generally contri ve to threſn, ſo as for the ſtraw to 
be given freſn to their cattle, when the graſs is 
gone, and they live in the farm- yard. The ſeſſions 
utend the court, will have an opportunity of ob- 
nemory, whether the average is 4 fair one. The 
wenge price of each market day in thoſe months 
being known, the whole may be added together, 
and being divided 'by the number of market-days, 
vill give the average price of wheat the preceding 
year, in each Te Ne" 2 


Suppoſe the markets are eg the prices of 
- wheat, in Wiltſhire, are, Saliſbury, Marlborough, 
Devizes, and Warminſter; and that the average 


price of wheat found as aforeſaid is, 8 15 
5 4 2 5 . 1 * 
At Sanſburß o 5 2 At Devizes» @ 3 4 
AcMarborough 6 5 ol ar Warminſter oO g 6 
1 
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divided by 4, (the number of markets) gives z., 
e, average price of a buſhel" of wheat 


in the year , for the county of Wilts . 


I an act of parliament: for this purpoſe ſhould 
_ paſs, in or before the year 1790, the average price 
ef a buſhel of wheat for each year being proved, 
and regiſtered a8 aforeſaid, until the year 1 800 ; 
the whole ſhould then be added together; and at 
average for that period be taken, and publiſhed in 
the court of Quarter Seſſions; and alſo in ſuch 
country news- papers as circulate through that 
county. In the years 1810, 1820, 1830, and at a 
like decennial period ever after, ithe averages ſhould 
be collected. Thoſe pariſhes where a commu- 
fation takes place before the year 1800, may be 
varied in the year 1810; and thoſe commuted for 
from the year 1800 to 1810, may be varied in the 
year 1820: thus, 5 e 
* The only reaſons for 1 the we months 94 mentioned, art that 
it will be leſs trouble, and the prices will be more eafily remembered by thoſe 
who attend the ſeſſions, than. the prices for a longer period. The markets at 
this time of the year are generally. full, and the period is ſufficiently long to 
prevent any -collufion, Whether the exact average of the year can by theſe 
means be obtained, does not ſeem of ſo much conſequence as, whether the average 
of the firſt ten years bean a due proportion to the average collected in ike manner, 
duzing period of any ſubſequent ten years. However, if fix magths, or the 


Whole year be preferred, for collecting the average of each year reſpeAtively, it 
niey be dope "without much trouble; and the principle will remain the ſame« 


Suppoſe | 
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Suppoſe the value of a church living be fed 
1 100l. per annum, within the decennial period 
ending at the year 1 800 and it then appears that 
the average price of wheat oollected as aforeſaid, 
is for that period at 58. a buſhel; the value of the 
church living is equal to 400 buſhels, or 50 quarters 
of wheat. In the next decennial period ending at 
1810, we will ſuppoſe the average price of wheat 
to be $8. 6d. a buſhel: 400 buſhels at 58. 6d. is 
1191, per annum; at which ſum the value of the 
tithes ſhould be fixed for the period commencing. 
ut the year 1810, and ending 1820: and fo pro- 
ced in the ſame order. The whole ſum which 
ach pariſh or tithing ſhall be advanced or low- 
cred, will thus be regularly obtained at a ſtated 
period without trouble ; and the proportionate 
ſhare of every eſtate can n be e by 

ay ſchool-boy. | 


I will mand appear to ſome, that it would 
he better to procure or fix a ſtandard or average 
nue for a period of ten years previous to the com- 
niſſioners' valuation in the ſeveral pariſhes reſpec- 
tiely, This I have conſidered with due attention. 
Arguments .may be adduced in its favour: but; 
pon the whole it will probably not be found pre- 
krable to the method before prog oh 
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THE laudable ſociety: to whichthis badet 
have doubtleſs conſidered the numerous inconye. 
niencies attending tithes in kind; and I am no 
without hopes that the hints herein contained will 


e Nn 
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The elergyman will no longer eps e on 2 
troubleſome and precarious ſubſiſtence, product 
of perpetual diſcord between him and his pariſh. 
ioners. He will know the exact value of his living 
before he accepts it. His juſt dues will be ſecured 
to him without trouble, and without riſk; and he 
will no longer be charged with ingratitude to hi 
patron, or oppreſſion to his pariſhioners. The in- 
duſtrious huſbandman now ſecure in the fruits of 
his labour, a more vigorous cultivation will enſue: 
— the clergyman and his pariſhioners may thus be 
united in one band of focial union, and eben 6 
| graceful animoſity be FSG DITA 


e elde are —— found in a 
leſs difficult and complex, even whete the united 
wiſdom of the legiſlature has been exerted; Tie 
avocations of the writer of this effay have pre- 


vented him from extending his obſervations, or 
ö dens 
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e be 1 acts 2 Hin os 5 far a9 = 2 
I; collection of, icin papers,. written. 

by many different perſoni, it is to be PP, 
that we find not only a variety: of opinion, but 
often ſuch as are incor and:iereconcileable; , 
You, IV. To 
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and naturally begets embarraſſment, diffidence, and 
' diſtruſt. If, by garbling the papers, we could ſe. 


and eſtabliſh the former, and diſcountenance the 
Aatter, at leaſt as being doubtful, men 


BS .. n 


132 J 
To 4 reader who wiſhes te be inſormed raher 
than amuſed, this 1s an unpleaſant circumſtance, 


parate truth from error, right from wrong, confirm 


it would mom reward our pains. | 

I choſe ans ee e mort. , 
of its importance altogether, but alſo becauſe the | 
gentlemen of the Committee did me the honour of f 
aſking my opinion of an article n the ; 
a To { 

- Turnips have been ants; e as an ; 
article of precarious culture; but this is not to be 10 
taken in an abſolute ſenſe; for every thing wa , 
made perfect in its kind; and there are few things th 
that vegetate more freely or more certainly than 10 
the turnip in its proper ſeaſon: but, like all other fe 
vegetables, it is more or leſs precarious, as the cir- 5 
cumſtances attending its culture are more or r leſs to 
favourable. | fre 
Nature de a Sade pte Wee te tea 


feveral operations. The ſpring months are the tha 
44 


NW). 

plants; 5 the. ſummer nocnthe; for. - conſolidating 
and maturing theit growth; and the autumn, for 
reaping, gathering: and haryeſting the ſame. The 
farmer, however, in the cultivation of turnips, is 
obliged to depart from thoſt eſtabliſhed laws of 
nature, to accommodate the crop to his on con- 


ſheep and cattle, is to ſupply the deficiency of graſs 
and herbage at a ſeaſon of the year when little ef | 
| theſe are to be got; and that turnips may be in 
perfection at a time they become. molt uſeful, the 
farmer is obliged to poſtpone ſowing them at leaſt 

months beyond the time that would be moſt ſea- 
ſonable, that is, moſt favourable to their vegetation. 

For inſtance, were turnips to be ſown. in March 
or April, as the ſeaſon might prove molt favourable, 


z crop, as of any other vegetable uſually. ſoun in 
thoſe months: hut the farmer, for. the reaſan,be- 
fore given, being obliged to defer. it till the hatteſt 
ſeaſon of the year comes on, his ſucceſs becomes 
exceedingly precarious; unleſs he is ſo fortunate as ' | 


frequent ſhowers, ſoon after, the ſeed is in the 
ground. This I, conceive. is the true and only 
reaſon why the turnip is a more uncertain, ane 
than thoſe which are ſown. i in due 3 
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venience. The great uſe of turnips as ſood ſor 


there would be, I conceive, as great a certainty of — 


to haye a few rainy days, or cloudy, weather and i 
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from the end of May to the beginning of Auguſt, 


edge that are © equally e, jen rung 


and harrowings' for this purpoſe cannot be aſter- 


n forward. 


134 J 
11 theſe obſervations are juſt, the vids fax- 
mer will embrace every favourable opportunity that 


offers for ſowing his ſeed. He fortunately. is not 
confined to a few days or even weeks. He has 


to perform this work, and he had better defer it 
even to the laſt, rather than ſow when the weather 
is hot and dry; for in that caſe he may ſow again 
and again, and loſe both ſeed and labour. But 
ſhould the weather be ever ſo favourable, that alone 
will not inſure him ſucceſs : Were are e ſeveral ones 


L—a) = — — — — Ia G 1 2 * 


1}, It is | abſolutely very 4 the land he 
very well pulverized. The number of - ploughings 


tained ; that muſt ever depend upon the nature 
and condition of the ſoil. Twice in ſome land 
would be more effectual than four times in other; 
but be the hacer ak it 8 it re 72 1 


omit ou 0 
; | 435 „ 800 

| 185 be 
. It is r e Hat ts 61 be Wl ;. 
either naturally rich and good, or made ſo by * BY ul 
proper quantity of manure. Turnips never arrive by 
to à good and profitable ſize in poor land, without 
good manure to promote their growth and 2 55 
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300 It is a5 great conſequence to have ſeed 
that is both good in quality and of a good ſpecies. 
prefer the large green-topped, as being the ſweeteſt 
and moſt / juicy. - Some; prefer the red or purple- 
topped as being hardier; but of which ever fort . 
you ſow, if the ſeed be from the largeſt. and fineſt 
tranſplanted turnips, it is greatly to be preferred, even 
if it coſt double or treble the price of the common 
fort. I have frequently bought of the ſeedſmen in 
London, but it is generally of a mixed kind, and often 
a great part not worth cultivating. I would there- 
fore recommend it to the farmer to buy the beſt 
enen let the mee may.“ 


athly. As to the quantity of ſeed, 1 am der 
much of opinion with another of your correſpon 
dents, who adviſes to be ſure to allow ſeed enough, 
and to that end thinks the ſafeſt way is to allow 
two pounds to an acre, though i it is common with 
many to ſow but one. Suppoſing the ſeed to be 
pod and the ſeaſon favourable, a few ounces would 
be ſufficient to ſtock the land: but as the article 
is ſo very precarious, it is by fur the ſafeſt way to 
ilow ſeed in plenty, and reduce them afterwards 
ul harrowing the ground; e ah 


* This remark of Mr. a 2 
te xſgns, the Secretary of the Bath Society makes a particular point of keeping 
ae R | 
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Lat. The greater your ſucceſs in ptovidung 
| Prey 16-40 the greater will be the neceſſity that 
the crop be well and carefully hoed ; without thi, 
the great advantage to be derived from a good 
ctop of turnips, would in a grent meaſure be ul. 
Twice hoeing is oſten ſufficient for this purpoſe, 
eſpecially if the land be pretty clean; but if it be 


| | 

in 

1 foul, three times is hardly enough. Hoeing in Wl : 

ll | many places is not well underſtood, although it be Wl « 

10 an operation of very little diffculty. Praclice i 

Wl. neceſſary to glye dexterity to every kind af work: i | 

il but a labourer; who has been uſed! to work in 4 
| ll garden, and knows the uſe of a hoe, would not 

i | only perform it well himſelf with a few houry' in- t 

BY || ſtruction, but could teach all the labourem in a 

Will pariſh in a few days; which would greatly reduce WIN | 

| the pride of that buſineſs) neee e 2 n 

| eva plies | engl n 

= F 

The bulineſs, PPV AER * be made jay and a 

ach expedited by well hoeing the turnips as ſoon v 

ns they arrived at a proper ſtage of their growth; A 

that is, when they have four leaves; and where the th 

turnips are thick, they might be well harroyed a Nt 

ſecond time, at the diſtaner of 'a"fortnight or three Wl e 

ty 


weeks, This would not only thin the crop, but 
alſo greatly improve and encourage the growth of gt 


the remainder, In this ſituation the hoers would 
readily 


cn—_ 
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readily diſtinguiſh” all that were proper to be cut 
yp from thoſe that ure to remain, whereds, ſhould = 
it be deferred till they are overtun with charlock 

ind other noxious weeds, the labour-and-difficulty 
would be more than doubled, and could never be 
performed ſo well. I have ſeen a field of turnipe 
ſoentirely overrun with weeds, that the hoer worked 
| wit were in the dark, and chopped away at ran- 

dom. Three weeks or a month ſooner, the wock 
might have been done at half the wwe lem to 
ede theee times * gg” . 8. 


ob ee eee 
that the broadcaſt is the moſt productive, if the 
hocing be properly performed and in good time. 
However, I am much inclined to chink, that the 
mode of ſowing turnips between beans planted in 
rows, as recommended by ſeveral of your corre- 
ſpondents, is a much more certain means of inſuring 
acrop, It exactly correſ ponds with all my obſer- 
ntions on the ſucceſsful vegetation of that ot. 
A conſiderable degree of moiſture is neceſſury to 
the rapid vegetation of that very juicy root, and 
nothing retains moiſture equal to ſhade; and ſhade 
can be obtained. and ſecured by no means ſo effec- 
tually on a large ſcale, as in the intervals of tall 
growing 1 as n or en planted in err | 


* 
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My experimental field; of about enen actes, i 
| cow drilled with wheat on three-bout ridges, aboyt 
four feet and a half wide. It was horle-hoed in 
December, and I intend ſhall-be horſe-hoed again 
in the ſpring and ſummer, as the ſeaſons arrive; in 
that caſe; the mould in the intervals will be in ven 
ine tilth for turnips,” with which I intend to ſoy 
them. Theſe may be hand- hoed whenever it be- 
comes neceſſary, notwithſtanding the wheat; and us 
ſoon as that is harveſted, the ridges it ſtoodoꝝ mj 
be ploughed, and the turnips horſe-hoed, and per- 
haps repeated before winter. The crop I propoſe 


ſhall. be fed off in January and February, time 


enough to plant the intervals on which they grey ll * 
- with beans the beginning of March; horſchoing the : 
intervals, as the growth of the beans will permit, b 
to prepare them for potatocs to be planted between f 
the me eng of nts or. "PR ; 

Dr 1 f 

1% 44; Thu. 

If = cap aches ſhould be Ae with the ſuc⸗ ; 
ceſs I expect, the land. may be continually planted WY . 
with a double crop, that is to ſay, with wheat and 0 
turnips one year, and with beans and potatoes a- fl 


other, in alternate ſucceſſion. If this courſe of crop- A 
ping ſhould. be found to exhauſt the land, more 1 
than the horſe-hoeing could repleniſh, which 14 

not think very probable, a moderate drefſi % of l\ 


a K 5 


r 1 
s; the extra Ae eee | 


by the increaſe of, quantity- , 5 the bene 


| would not terminate here; for as one of y Ir cor- 


reſpondents hat think, rightly obſerved, * 18 far | 


| better to manure for, turnips the preceding year, 
han immediately. before, ſowing them; and. I am 


ſure it is for wheat, eſpecially if the manure n | 


thoroughly digeſted and e inoffenſive., 


" Whether plants pn new. or r old, ſeed x are moft 
ſecure from the depredations of the 19 is, perhaps, 
a queſtion, which cannot be eaſily determined even 
by experiments; for concomitant cireumſtances are 
frequently ſo much more operative and powerful, 


as to render the difference between mem. if there 5 


be any, imperceptible, e e e e 


* p 4 8 
„1 h N, r af t® 8 
* 4 . LS 


Tris, however, in MY Basler of every prac. 


tical man, that new ſeed i ſprouts or vegetates ſeveral | 


days before o1d, and T think more vigorouſly ; | and 
i is equally well known, that the healthy and vi- 


gorous plants eſcape the fly, when the ſtinted and 


hckly ſeldom or never eſcape them. It ſhould 


ſeem then, that new ſeed, ceteris paribus, is more 


ſecure from the fly than old, and for 11 oun uſe 
| would always prefer it. 
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That old Redl dre preferred t0'inew in m 


Prone oe gardeners is very true, and! 
believe with good reaſon ; but this furniſhes tien 


againſt giving a preference to old turnip ſeed, con 
trary to what it is brought for. Old melon and 


cucumber ſeed is preferred to new, becauſe the 


Plants from old ſeed are far leſs luxuriant and more 
fruitful. In a former paper we obſerved, tun 
luxuriance and fructification are very differen 


dings; and in few, perhaps in no genus of plant, 


are they ſtrictly compatible; but the roots of the 


turnip can never be too luxuriant, and the more 


they are ſo, the more ſecure they are from the n. 
vages of the fly. N Ws to 

Many are the as 5 the pete or re 
medying the evils of this deſtructive inſect; but 


like charm for the cure of the ague and the tooth- ache, 


they are found to be equally fabulous and quackihh, 


It is certainly very bad reaſoning to conclude, that 


becauſe certain things are diſagreeable to our ſmell 


and taſte, they muſt neceſſarily be ſo to creatures of 
a different kind: —and yet from this ſource thei 


recommendation ſeems to originate. From the, 


great encomiums beſtowed on elder, I was in great 


| hope a ſpecific remedy had been found; I ther- 


fore determined to give it a fair trial: according 
I repeated ly drew elder branches, not only over beds 


of ' 


I” O©@aN I MP &S a ono . on. -+ 
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it 
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of young turnips,” but a variety of other plants ; 1 

yhipt the ground with them, and ſtrewed the leaves, 

ops, and render ſhoots over the beds; and finding 

all this totally ineffectual, at length I made a very 

ſuong decoction in hoiling water, and when it was | 

cold watered the plants with it ſeveral times. Ai 

this had juſt as much effect, and no more, as 

wking round the beds in the ſuperſtitious: garb . 1 

of a magician, and eue e 5 1 

en e ie, eln, 5 | 

471 1 00 

taste of . hee! e jo ER 

diſcovered which is at all adequate to the purpoſe, 

further than it may invigorate and promote the 

growth of the plants. To this end aſhes, ſoot, or 

arich compoſt of lime and dung, if uſed in ſuffi- 

cient quantities, may be deemed ſpecific ; but the 

beſt means of uſing them is, either to ſow them 

vith the ſeed, or rather by themſelves immediately 

before, and to well harrow them-in, that they may 

be completely incorporated with the ſoil. This 

for the moſt part would ſo much invigorate and =o & +. 

encourage the growth of the plants, as to be an. 

vermatch for the moſt vigorous attack of the he iy. 5 | 


if U might be alan i in a with, I —_— 3 
ita moſt earneſt one, that no writer in future would 


advance any wy for a fact, which he himſelf hath 
not 


Fa 


4 - 


VVV 


3 truth of. Nothin 
can be more inimical to the laudable intentions of 
the ſocieties eſtabliſhed for the promotion of uſeful 
knowledge, nor can any thing reflect more diſcredit 


on their carneſt endeavours to promulgate the ſame, 


for the general information and benefit. of mankind, 
than promiſcuoyſly blending fable with truth, and 
givipg chimeras for diſcoveries, which never ex. 
iſted but in the imagination of the writer, The 
elder noſtrum above-mentioned has, I believe, dif 
graced almoſt every repoſitory of papers on theſe 
mw which hath bech de e 


To $59, I a add 33 bs which i is, | 


chat no writer in future would : communicate any 
thing to the ſociety but original papers, without 


quoting the author from whom ſuch writing was | 


copied. or extracted. This would enable the com. 
mittee to judge of the propriety: of publiſhing the 
lame, and oſten prevent the very uncandid impo- 
| fition, which is too often practiſed, of paſſing ex. 
tracts for originals, and abſurdly and diſhoneſty 
cauſing the ſame thing to be publiſhed many times, 
much to the ORR and loſs of CAR * 
chaſer. EE, | 


im 


| 20 ol. of yur: letters and papers, from a gen· 
tleman 


: .' One offence of this kind 1 can point out in the 


ql 


4 


leman in 1 Devonſhire, ſigned C. H. in . 
WII. on the nature and effects of lime as a 
manure, which he gives as the united effects of his 
on experiments and obſervations. on the ſubject XR 

yhereas the whole was extracted from a book en- 

ted“ RuBaL II [MPROVEMENTS,” publiſhed by my- 
{if ſome years before, as will clearly appear to any 
one who will take the trouble of comparing the 
chapter on Lime, page 1275 . book, vith the 
ſaid article. Fs 


* , 4 
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He is not 0 Lo writer FR hath 1 
ſom my book; for half a dozen, at leaſt, which 
have come to my knowledge have played the ſame 
nefarious game. One author (Mr. Forzes), has 
copied about thirty pages from the ſaid book, hut 
wen he has very honeſtly told the reader from 
whence they were taken. There is ſomething ſo 
ery mean, uncandid, and diſingenuous in plagi- 
aiſm, that it is much. to be wiſhed, an indelible 
ſtigma were to be fixed on every offender, . to diſ- 
countenance and Prevent, a „en ſo Very: dif. 
bonourable. 85 
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of the Naceſſty of aa or 1 1 
Crop to the Nature, Condition, and Circun. 
andes of the Land to be planted; With an 
Account of an Experiment ta aſcertain tle 
Quantity of Butter and 2 producith 


Dm a Nun Ryantity of Milk, 
[By Joseen Wee 


firſt and principal object of ever huſband- 
man is, to obtain the moſt profitable crops | 
from the land he occupies. In order to this, it i 
abfolutely neceſſary, that he ſuit the articles he 
to the nature of the ſoil. When art is made 
to co-operate with nature, our hope is founded on 
rational grounds. To act in repugnance thereto, 
is to ſail againſt wind and tide, and there'can be 


little or no hope of making a ſucceſsful voyage: 


It is true, amazing things may be effected by un- 
remitting perſeverance and unlimited expence: 
but the huſbandman's province is not to enquire 
after what is poſſible, but what is profitable; not 

what may amuſe the curious, but what will reward 
the diligent, for the benefit of the community of 
which he is a member, as well as for his own. 


Though 


T4 f*+ 
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ing the 
Arcum. 
vith on 
ain. the 
oducible 
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Though the lands of theſe . conſiſt of a 


en great Variety, they wer mw ee be nn 
under tuo cm heads. ü 


firſt, all fuck; as > vail . little of: any f 
que, either for man or beaſt; but require the art, 
bout and attention of the huſbandman, to bring 
them into a ſtate of cultivation, ſo. as to render 
them uſeful and profitable. Here the plough be- 


comes a neceſſary inſtrument in breaking up, di- 


viding, and pulveriſing the ſoil; and hence ſuch 
lands are dee HOO: | 1 


Under the fecond head may be 1 all thoſe 
nds which ſpontaneouſly produce graſs and herb- 
ige proper for the feeding and fattening of cattle, 
the production of milk, of butter; and of cheeſe. 
The occupier of the former is properly a corny 
farmer ; of the latter, either a grazier or a dairy- 
man; and it ſometimes happens, that all three 
functions are exerciſed in ſome degree by the ſame 


man, as may beſt ſuit the diJerent A of his ee, 4 


From hence it Ah, that occupiers of land, 0 


aha purſue their buſineſs upon principles of reaſon  - 
{nd œconomy, have no choice, whether they will 


be corn-farmers, graziers, or dairy-men. . The o- 
upters of the former are neceſſarily corn-farmers ; 
: RE A for 
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* the = and' its auxillary inſtrumeit, 
their fields would ſoon recur to their original wil 
ſtate, and be overrun with furze, briars, and bim. 
bles, and ſuch unprofitable productions as would 
de of no uſe or value, The occupier of the latter, 
is as much bound by his intereſt to appropriate his 


lands to feeding or to the pail; as the other is by 


neceſſity to plant corn; for when nature has given 
kerbage proper for ſuch purpoſes, the land is of 
much more value, and its profits to be acquired 


: „ riſque; MEI opp 


It is true, ls 2 hn Rake hg b li 


ated, as to plough up good meadow and paſtur 
land, and relinquiſh a good and certain gain upon 
a viſionary and abſurd expectation. ' And to ſuch 
and ſuch only, can the reproof of 'the ingenious 


writer of Article IX. in the Third Volume of your 


papers be applied. All ſuch are- juſtly reprehen- 


fible: but ſurely the occupiers of arable land, a 


fuch, are by na means cenſurable. To expect 
they ſhould make butter and cheeſe from land to 


which nature has denied graſs and herbage, would 


be a taſk of more than Egyptian "difficulty." As it 
is neceſſary to have butter and cheeſe to cat/vith 


our bread; it is full as much ſo to have bread to 


eat with our butter and cheeſe ; and the moſt certain 


yay of obtaining: plenty of each is, to * 
the 


1 


the land to the production of ſuch crops as are 
moſt ſuitable to its nature. | 
7 is aInkined, that tone 120 has "00? very im- 

prudently broken up and converted to arable, which 
was of much more value to the occupier, while it 
was in graſs; at the ſame time it cannot be denied, 
that ſome are as injuriouſly prejudiced againſt the 
plough, and will not conſent to have unfertile 
paſtures broken up, although they might be greatly 
improved thereby. I have now in my eye ſeveral 
fields not far from Warminſter, which would be 
worth double their preſent value to the occupier, 
if the owner would conſent to their being ploughed 
and planted with corn at proper intervals. 


Paſture fields, when become hide- bound and 
moſſy, bearing little elſe but a fine wiry graſs, 
almoſt as void of ſubſtance as ſuſtenance, might 
be expeditiouſly and effectually improved by the 
plough. Were ſuch lands planted with wheat on 
the ſod, as practiſed in the county of Norfolk, and 
the winter after well manured, and planted with 
beans the March following in rows with three feet 
intervals, well horſe-hoed till June, and then ſowed 
vith turnips to be eaten by ſheep: the following 
vinter ; then in April to be well prepared and 
red with barley, and graſs-ſceds ſuited to the 

Vol. IV. ; ſoil; 


£148.) 
foil; di cannot be a doubt, but that 1 


the three years ſucceeding the crop of barley, would 
be much more conſiderable than it would have 
been in the ſix years, had it continued the whole 
time in its natural ſtate. So that the net produce 
of the three crops of corn would be ſo much clear 
gain to the occupiers, and en en 
to the — 


T 
] 
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105 n the IPY I think, it quay bby 1 
| cluded, that for the loſs of every ton of herbage 
that has been ſuſtained by means of the plough, 

twenty, at leaſt, have been gained by the yell. 
timed uſe of it. Moſt, almoſt the whole, of the 
improvements made in huſbandry in the courſe of 
the preſent century, have been by the prudent uſe 
of the plough. Turnips, clover, all the artificial 
graſſes, eſculent roots, herbs, and plants, ſo, far as 
reſpects field culture and the feeding and fattening 
of cattle of every kind, have been obtained by its 
uſe ſolely, as none of them can be cultivated exten- 
fively without it. Therefore, true as it is, that 
butter and cheeſe, and ſome other articles, have 
advanced almoſt double their price in the laſt 30 
or 40 years; and true as it may be, that graziers 
and dairy- men pay their rent more punctually than 
little corn-farmers, or the occupiers of ſmall arable 


farms, it can * W 6-3 
| 7: the 
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the principles of an undue and cl attach. 
ment to breaking up. meadow and paſture land. 
What are the proper and genuine cauſes of theſe 
effects, we may endeavour to explain hereafter. 


= & 
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The writer of the article above-mentioned was 
aceedingly miſinformed, reſpecting the compa- 5 
rative value of cheeſe made of milk, which had 
been completely ſkimm'd, and what had not, been 
ſimm'd at all. The difference in price is, at 
laſt, four times as much as the ſum he mentions, 
Skimm'd cheeſe, I have been credibly informed, 
hath been ſold at Warminſter fair, within about 
four years laſt, for 128. 6d, per hundred; whereas 
the beſt rammill, ſay raw milk cheeſe, ſold for from 
158. to 428. per hundred in the ſame fair, and prime 
cheeſe from the beſt dairies for 46s. or 48s. The 
medium prices of the three different kinds, that is 
to fay, of ſkimm'd, of half new and half ſkimm'd, 
ud of milk not ſkimm'd at all, have been 158, 


E28 


= 2s, 408, per hundred, 8 iy 
” As to the beſt courſe of experiments reſpecting 
3 the comparative value of butter and cheeſe, Mr. 


BuuvcsLey, in his very judiciqus remarks on the 
kid article, has given the true, and therefore the 
beſt general anſwer to the queſtion propoſed, For 
Wh produce and prices are ſo varied by local cir. 
L2 cumſtances, 


* 


[ 150 ] 


cumſtances, that, as he obſerves," «no ſented; in. 
variable rules for the management of the daim can 
with any propriety be cſtabliſhed.” The 
of produce of each article ſpecified, may be eaſily 
aſcertained on any dairy, but the ſuperior advantage 
of any courſe can be determined only by the de. 
mands which ariſe or are n; = e 0 
of ſituation. | * 


It is Ga in the-ſaid 1 4 PO" I 
of 601, per annum, in a dairy farm, will get money, 
while a corn-farm of the ſame ſize will ſtarve in 
occupier, (though perhaps the former gives 14, 
per acre for his land; and the other but 10s.) is 
ſelf-evident.” This is by no means a neceſſary 
truth ariſing from cauſes eſtabliſhed in the nature 
of the thing, but has its foundation in artifice, a 


wil be ſhewn hereafter. However, this is not the n 
intereſting' queſtion. Is it ſelf-evident, or by any P 
means demonſtrable, that a evrn-farm of 10s. per il fi 
acre, which would ſtarve its occupier, is by ef 
method convertible into a dairy-farm ; and tha WW br 
if the plough ſhoud-be abandoned, and ſuch land WW it 


ſuffered to recur to its original and natural pro- 
duce, as in that caſe it muſt do, would it not ſtarie 
| the occupier, even if he . but 58. we acre tor 

eb land? 


Tm} 


It ſcems to have been totally forgotten, that the 
lands of all corn-farms, be they little or great, were 
originally paſture, and in that ſtate applicable. only 

w grazing or the dairy : and many hundred thou- 
fand acres of ſuch land, worth only in that ſtate a 
ſhilling or two an acre, have been improved by 
means of the plough, to 10s. 1 58. 20s, per acre, 
and ſome much more. Relinquiſh the plough, 
and thoſe very lands would, by rapid degrees, revert 
to their original ſtate of unproductiveneſs, and 
conſequently would be of no more value. It is 
vith lands, as with the occupations of men: ſome 
ae incomparably more lucrative than others; but 


al men cannot be of thoſe occupations which are 


the moſt lucrative, nor have they talents for it. 
Ralph may poſſeſs every qualification neceſſary to 
conſtitute an excellent ploughman, but, probably, 
no education upon earth could qualify him for a 
Prime Miniſter, or a Lord Chancellor. So, many 
felds by proper eulture would bear excellent crops 
of wheat, to which nature has denied herbage 
proper to fatten a rabbit. Individuals in certain 
ſituations may ſuffer by ill-judged converſion of 
and proper for grazing to arable; but I am of 
opinion, the practice is neither of ſuch extent or 
magnitude, as to advance the price of butter and 
Cheeſe, even ſo much as a farthing a pound in the 
general market. Admitting then that the little 
1 | | corn- 
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corn- farmer of gol. or 601. per annum, with griar 
labour and aſſiduity finds it difficult to live; while 


the dairy- farmer of the ſame rent, not only carrieth 
on his buſineſs with incomparably more eaſe, but 
is getting money at the ſame time; alſo that 


butter and cheeſe is advanced at lea a third of iu 


preſent price within theſe 20 or 30 years; I fay, 
admitting theſe for facts, which I believe cannot be 


denied, we will proceed, as briefly as we can, to 
aſſign the true and genuine cauſes of the ſame, 
- It is a maxim generally allowed, that unleſs a 
farmer makes three rents he cannot live, A dairy- 
farmer, then, 20 yearsago, whoſe rent was 60l. per 
annum, by this rule made 1801. per, annum; fo 
that having paid his rent, he had 1 20l. left ; labour, 
expences, loſs of cattle, and incidental charges, 
which have been uſually reckoned another third, 
and then the remaining 60l. was for the main- 
tenance of himſelf and family. But if the produce 
of dairy farms be advanced full a third of its pre- 
ſent price, what ſold then for 60l. will now yield 
gol. and conſequently the groſs amount, which was 
1 80l. then, will be 2701. now; from which 60], being 
deducted for rent leaves 2101. and from that ſum 


another 601. as before for expences, &c. there e- 


mains then 1 50l.; ſo that upon theſe principles the 
dairy- farmer has a net gol. per annum for his main- 
| MEL 


It can be no wonder then, that he punctually pays 
his rent, and faves money. But it may be faid, and 
indeed very truly, that rents have been obhcialiy: | 
raiſed, eſpecially on little farms, nearly in the ſame 
rtion, and on ſome conſiderably more, and 79 
much muſt be deducted from the ſum above- 
mentioned. The remark is juſt, and the account 
being rectified accordingly, it will ſtand thus: in- 
ſtead of 601. for rent, we muſt allow gol. conſe- 
quently the additional 3ol. is to be deducted from 
1;0l. which reduces his net gain to 120l. which is 
juſt double what it was 20 years ago, and a very 
pretty income it is for a man of ſo ſmall capital, 
and in ſo little buſineſs. Let us next enquire how, 
on the ſame principles, matters ſtand with. the 
corn- farmer, who is repreſented as being 1 in * 
ſtarving and ruinous condition. 0 | 


3 


The con- Writer is ſuppoſed alſo to occupy a 
farm of 60l, per annum; that he, like the former, 
makes three rents, one for his landlord, one for 
expences of all kinds, and the other for his main- 
tenance, &c. But his expences will be far more 
conſiderable, as well as his labour and care, than 
the dairy-farmer's, and the ſurplus of theſe. ex- 
pences muſt come out of his ſnare. His farm has 
been equally raiſed with the former; therefore he 
| 1,4 nn 
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now pays gol. inſtead of bol. he-paid. before; the 
additional 3ol. being deducted from 6al. his ſhare, 
leaves only 30l. to maintain his family, and make 
good the extra expences of the ſecond ſhare, Ie 


has no reſource to an advance of price in the pm. 


duce of his farm like the former, to enable him to 
pay his advanced rent, which may be 'eafily ſeen, 
by comparing the average prices of corn for the 
laſt 20 years, with thoſe of the 20 years imme. 
diately preceding, which I fear will- be found to 


afford him little aſſiſtance. If, then, it was with 


difficulty enough he made both ends meet before 
his rent was advanced, how is it poſſible he ſhould 
live now upon an income reduced one half, ſay 


from 60l. to 3ol. or more probably from 40l. to 


20]. ? What is to be done then? To convert a farm 
that is properly arable, to a dairy-farm, is imprac- 
ticable; and were it not, ſhould it be generally prac- 
tiſed, it would entirely defeat its own purpoſe. The 
remedy, and the only remedy, ſeems to conſiſt in 
a reduction of the rents of fuch farms, and- the 
farmers adopting the modern improved culture, 
recommended by the very intilligent Mr. Bu- 
LINGSLEY, of © judicioufly blending arable and 
paſture,” but I think ſeldom * in the proportion of 


three of the latter to one of the former. If the 


could get two good crops of artificial 


__ to two or . of corn, which I think 


would 


D 


W 


S . © O 


1 . 


add 4 be more ſuitable to moſt lands, perhaps his 
crops of both. would be more. 
wy other diviſion...” But every 
nd be governed bythe ) 
of his farm. TY 


But it may beaſked, if banking up paſture lands, 
ind converting them to tillage, is not the cauſe of 
the advance of price of butter and cheeſe, what is? 
—l anſwer, what would raiſe the price of any com- 
modity whatever; it is foreſtalling, ingroſſing, and 
monopolizing. And perhaps there is no article in 
thelarge circle of commerce, that is ſo much the 
fert of thoſe enn, als as burrrand: cheeſe. 
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The chords in 3 many of them 
at leaſt, are men of large capitals, who have cor- 
reſpondents, agents, and factors, in many, I believe 
in moſt, of the conſiderable dairy counties in Eng- 
land, The prices of butter in large dairies are 
uually fixed and agreed on at the beginning of 
or otherwiſe, it makes na difference in the price. 
What is bought dear, will always be fold dear, 
vbere there is no e e or competitor in the 
market, I was-once at Axminſter, when no bread 
ad butter could he had with our teas; the reaſon 
1 the miſtreſs of. the inn aſſured us it 

frequentiy 
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" Gciienily haphptntd;" Wet dt once" Ur 
not to be got in town, unleſs on a market-day; for 


all the great dairies were under contract with the 
London dealers, for all they make, at a fixed price, 


- which made it both ſcarce and dear. At the time 
ſhe ſaid this, there were 100 tubs of butter piled up 


in the gateway of the inn, in readineſs for the Lon. 


don waggons. Upon-enquiry I found, the current 

price was 78. 6d. per dozen wholeſale, and that the 

| town and neighbourhood was ſupplied by ſuch little 

dairies only as were thought below the notice of 
the wholeſale Gy. : | | 


A fimilar mode of pradtce is followed i in 11 0 


to cheeſe. The great dealers in London long ſince 
inſtituted a club, and hold a weekly meeting to 


regulate their affairs. They employ agents or 
factors in Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, to buy up the 


' Cheeſe made in thoſe counties, which is done by 


agreement for whole dairies; they have ſeveral 
ſhips in their employ, which perform almoſt the 
whole carrying buſineſs between Liverpool and 


the metropolis. Not one of theſe ſhips is per- 


mitted to carry ſo much as a cheeſe for any one 


but the company. At their weekly meetings, they 


ſettle the quantity to be brought by each ſhip, 


which they proportion to the demand, being ver) 
careful that the town ſhall not be overſtocked, but 


kept 
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kept ra rather hungry, as all the reſt of the ga | 
are ſupplied by them, as indeed' is almoſt all Eng- 
and; fora good Cheſhire cheeſe is hardly to be got 

ven in Cheſhire, as I have often heard from the 
maſters of thoſe "veſſels, who are frequently em- 
ployed to buy Cheſhire cheeſes in London, and carry 
them back again to gentlemen in thoſe counties, who 
can get none that is good at home. From hence it 
ix ay to conceive, how much the price muſt be 


enhanced by two commiſſions, two freights, and the 


profit of at leaſt one W but very com- 
monly of two. Bs | 


It may be faid, this reſpects a county or two 
only; but it may as truly be ſaid, that a ſimilar 
practice obtains almoſt through every dairy county 
in the kingdom. Jobbers have eſtabliſhed them- 
ſches almoſt every where, who either buy all they 
cat immediately from the dairies, or conſtantly at- 
tend the markets and fairs in the neighbourhood 
of the dairies, and ingroſs large quantities, which 
nfallibly advances the price of the whole immo- 
derately. For inſtance, .in Wiltſhire, the jobbers, 
o miles and upwards round Marlborough, con- 
ſtantly attend that market, where they buy up and 
contract for very large quantities of cheeſe for the 
enſuing fairs; that is to ſay, for Newbury, Andover, 
Weyhill and Reading, from whence, if they are 
wt offered. a ge to their minds, it is ſent by 

| Water 


L ] 
water to London, which is a market that infallibjy 
takes off every thing. But here it-is got to the 
end of its journey, and muſt be ſold for whatever it 
will yield; and this is the reaſon why hot only 
| cheeſe, but all ſorts of grain, &c. are uſually ſold 
| below the average price which generally obtaing 
throughout England ; often indeed 
under what they yield in the place where Ty 
grew, or were n. | 


ſurpriſing quantities, and the price was then deter- 
mined by the proportion the quantity bore to the 
demand. The bleſſings of propitious ſeaſons were 
then enjoyed in common, and the conſumer came 
in for his proportion; but now this natural and 
regular courſe is almoſt totally - perverted by the 
jobber, and the price is no longer governed by the 
above proportion, but by the price it coſt the 
Jobber, and the profit he thinks fit to put upon it. 
He is not obliged to comply with the current price, 
like the dairy-man, who had no other refource; 
the buyer muſt conform to his price, or he will 
try it again and again at other fairs, till he ſucceeds, 
or, in caſe of a diſappointment, at laſt it is ſent to 
the never-failing market Lonpon. | 


Poel 


Some 30 years ſince, wa Was uſual for _ 
be ſent immediately from the dairy to the fair in 
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Todo 1. 


Notwichflanding: the prolixity of this paper, I 
fnd myſelf under a ſtrong temptation to add a few 
lines in behalf of the little, and too often: much 
diſtreſſed farmer. If the occupations of men were 


to be eſtimated by the ſervice they render the | 


public, and the pitiful. recompence ſome have in 
compariſon with others, I believe it would be ex. 
tremely difficult to find any claſs of men who are 
ſo richly erſtitled to favour: and encouragement as 
the litle corn. farmer. His toil and anxiety: are 
inceſſant ; his labour, from the rifing of the ſun to 
the going down of the ſame, and often much 
longer ; his diet, the pooreſt; his clothing, lodging, 
and other. accommodations, as mean and com- 
fortleſs as can well be conceived. Theſe are all 
the recompence he has in general, for his indefa- 
tigable and unremitted labour in providing the 
neceſſaries of life for the reſt of the community; 
for to the little and middle farmer, are we chiefly 
indebted for the well- timed ſupplies of thoſe things, 
vithout which we could not ſubſiſt. It is the little 
and middle farmers, who ſupply the market from 
harveſt to Chriſtmas and onwards. They muſt 
raiſe money to pay ſervants' wages, tradeſmen's 
bills, taxes, rent; &c. &c. The «whim or caprice, 
or ſuppoſed. advantages,” which are: aſcribed: to 
corn-farmers in general, are applicable only to the 


great and opulent, who are able to monopolize, as 
- ; vell 


"I: a6: } 
well as cultivate: and fome, through an avarition 
ſpirit, would refrain from market, till corn; fee; 
advanced to a price that would ſtarve the: reſt of 


the people. I therefore repeat it, the little farmer, 


whether he be a corn or a dairy-farmer, provided 


he prudently appropriates his land to the pro. 
duction of the moſt benefigial crops, cannot receivh 
too much countenance and encouragement-from 


the public, not only to whoſe. convenience, but 


ſubſiſtence and well-being, he devotes a {laviſh 2 
: 1» 1 | 


Is have already 4 that the are of 

the little corn-farmer are in part owing to the 
great advance of his rent; but whenever, in the 
viciſſitude of human affairs, the prices of grain 
- ſhall fall to that low price, which a ſeries of fruit- 
ful years hath ſometimes produced, as for example, 
between 1730 and 1750, rents will tumble fiſ 
indeed, but unfortunately the poor farmer muſt 
tumble firſt. Corn being once at the low price 
it ſold at then, no device or artifice whatever could 
keep up rents to the pitch they have attained at 
preſent. No routine of crops yet propoſed, though 
made with the greateſt judgment, would enable 
the little farmer to ſtand his n and AR his 
landlord. 


„ 


EEE 
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zut though ſo large an advance of rent is one, it 
u mt the only reaſon of the little farmer's difſi- 
allies. It is generally allowed, that to do well, a 
amer's capital muſt at leaſt be equal to three times 
tis rent; but I am well ſatisfied, if it were equal to 
fre rents, it would be vaſtly better, both for him. 
af and his landlord. What a miſerable. chance 
then muſt both run, when the farmer is ſcarcely 
poſſeſſed of ſtock equal to a ſingle year's rent, which 
| am afraid is too frequently the caſe. The true 
judgment of the landlord, conſiſts. then in letting 
his farms to tenants. whoſe capitals are fully ade- 
quate to the rent they are to pay, and at ſuch rents 
u with good management they may be able to 
pay, Such rents would be real, and might be de- 
pended upon; but farms let at rents racked; up to 


the higheſt pitch that tenants with little or no ca- 


pital will conſent to give, are properly not real, but 
mina rents, and ſuch too commonly end in the 
nin of both the farmer and his farm. The ſure 
way, therefore, for a land-owner to have the 
rent of his corn- farms paid as punctually as his 
kairy-farms are ſaid to be, is to take care that 
lu tenant's capital be fully adequate, and his 
rent proportioned as favourably to its improved 
produce, as the 3 s is to the natural 

produce of his. | 


As 


one to the ſociety, - It is on a ſmall ſcale; but made 
five gallons and half of milk were propetly dif. 
produced 36 pounds of butter, and 60 pounds of 

ſkimm d cheeſe. The low average of good butter 
in this neighbourhood, is 82d. per pound. And 


eee ee, or at moſt x4 
per pound. L. „. 4. 


five e gallons and half, were made 1061b, of raw-milk 


| two months, old was worth at leaſt 328. per pound, 


, 4 
2 
i , 4 N 
1 * 


— beige 
arri cheeſe have been thoughy: o 


ſome importance, I take the liberty of preſening 


with great care and exactneſi One hundred and 


E >> a as  mwows 


poſed in pans for ſkimming off the cream, lt 


Q 


Fam informed this ſort of cheeſe; three or at mol 


Lib. of butter at 82d. ＋ 13 $1 
Eil daa cheeſe a 2. 140 be uf 0 
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"of a like quantity of milk, 17 ood Bosa al 
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cheeſe, and 6ſb. of whey and butter. The cheeſeat 


4 8 


and the whey butter ſold for jd. per pound. 
1061b, raw-milk cheeſe, at Yn £1100 
61b. whey butter at 7d. - 4:0 


—— 


Total - 45 14 5 


From Y, 


from this experiment it appears, that when the 
puter and cheeſe; of each fort above mentioned, 
a the ſide of butter and ſkimm d cheeſe. It 
amounts fo 13d . only in IL 15604 which leabane - 
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nr Gabe milk wad half whey would. 

be of a middle quality between the other two, and. 
the coſt price of courſe muſt be ſo too; and ſo muſt | 
cheeſe from half ſkimm'd milk; but each of theſe 
may. be varied in goodneſs according to the pro- | 
portion of milk and whey, and of the milk 
imm d and unſkimm d ſo that the price of the 
latter may be varied from 208. to 308. per hundred. 
But, the advantage of following. either courſe de- 
pends upon local circumſtances, as was obſerved 
before; and the dairy- man, to acquire the greateſt 
profit, muſt nb his LE of pee accord- 

ing thereto. 
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[a Letter to the Becretaty.} "10 


Sin, *' * Stifed-Hall, Eſca, Finr'20, "3g | 

1 Beg leave to acknowledge the "favour of the ill 
zd volume of the Papers of the Bath Society. il | 

At the 53d Article, Mr. Lamyort, from an obſer. 
vation of a common huſbandman, enquirer the N 
reaſon, why old turnip-ſced fliduld 'eſcape the n. 
vage of the yLy more thin'the new?—H take the f 
liberty of inforining you, that on the ſuppoſition a 
of its doing ſo, our beſt farmers mix together for Bll ; 

| ſowing half of each, in the whole u quurt for u f 
acre broadcaſt ; and find that the new ſeed vege- Bil ; 
tating firſt, and probably poſſeſſing ſome greater Bill „ 
ſweetneſs, affords occaſionally fufficierkt food for the WI ge 
fly, till the whole is grown ſtrong enough to6thape. 
The mere chance of this benefit, for a vegetable | 
crop ſo very important, is a ſufficient inducement BN 1 
por its practice; they are here never Hand- hoed 4% of 
khan twice at 88. an acre, beer included. fee 
Sir Tuomas Beevor's account of his trial, inthe Wi tir: 

| fame mode of culture, of the turnip-rooted cabbage," ht 
of _e great importance, and ought to be _ | cof 
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every vihtek-gzing farmer; ; "Gre ; a att portion . 
405 hardy and abiding plant, cultivated exaZtly as 
the common turnip, would Temedy the Pat = 
| convenience and "expence that is ior H. 
fered in the begitining of ſpring, when” on all 15 | 
more efpecially the heavier ones, turnips m aft be 
gone; and no material graſs-feed can in comin 
or to any great egree, be had. From a a eu plants of 
this turnip-ro ed cabbage, which] I raifed when it 
is firſt talked of, it ſeemed n more ſuitable t to our 
ſünger foils A the Cini turnip, and far 
more capable of bearing froſt ; When boiled, its 
root has much of the cabbage flavour. An acre 
or two of this, as 4 ſure. reſource, even if a fallow. 
followed it, would be valuable; but to an Engliſh | 
firmer, befides' blick-wheat, there are fo many 
ſeeds; roots, ahd gtalles, for ſummer-ſowing, ſo 
well known, that the” fallow vill probably be un- 
neceſfry. of PO gk 1 

e $4.7 UL o £04175 nee DUTY-20 7 An 1 
Ina ies on mo! 330 + Aude K. it ſeems Wis 
whether four horſes be equal to the due cultivation 
f one hundred 40rd of arable ; but it ſhould be 
reollabted, that with 1 45, ho incotifiderable portion 
ofthis is in rötaxion after corn, under arfificial pas- 
, inthe unge; and it 1 this plan of wodefn f farming that 
de uncontrsdfckabie fact in fupport! of all in- 

lowed I, as * nearly inflites an equal ann of 
FEY M 2 ee, 
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every ſort of cattle to be kept, and an equi 
quantity of every ſort of corn to be raiſed, on half 

the land, as was done before the. incloſure on the 
den whether it was then, ſor the former i in- 

e, open grazing common, or for the latter, 

open nag field. How population can be injured, 
or-rather, how it ſhould not thus be promoted, may 

be diſtinguiſhed by the jaundiced eye of ſome ſpe- 
culative politician, but is not at all perceiyable by 
any one of common ſenſe and experience, who can 

* laugh at theory, (and happily he has to conſale him 

a in his want of knowledge, plentiful food for laugh- 
ter) when he finds it wins eee with 
reality. ff. 2 RT 


I take the liberty of Ky Wk * * 
in your 38th Article, on the Coy - Graſs Ley in. 
falium Pratenſe,] 1 have the fineſt plant, of full 
eared wheat in this neighbourbood ; my thicksſown 
rye-graſs was fed (even in this ſpring) in the middle 
of April, a benefit which I endeayour to inſure, by 
al ways: affording that field under the corn, of which 

it is annually ſo thickly ſown, a. coat of manure 
ſoon after the corn is harveſted... My acre gf cu- 

' Tots, which in the ſame article I mentioned as be- 
ing from laſt year's drought, together with my not 
affording them, though ſown ona wheat ſtubble 


(6 the trial. was ſufficiently indelicate) but onc 
5 ploughing 


t. 167 x | 
Joughing, produced {including 2 in 


ma { patch, 
which I tried advantageouſly with Parſnips) two 
hundred and thirteen buſhels; the greater part 'of 
hoth were taken up in March, and given to my 
horſes. The turnips, which I harrowed i in over the 


carrots, were for the year (a failing one) 4 ſufficient ; 


plant for the wants of the dairy, after about two 
acres of ca and | borecole had been conſumed; 


which 770 out, like the carrots, a very im- 
perfect plant, the vacancies were filled up by every 


fran of refuſs plants of the cabbage kind that were 


uſdeſs in the kirchen-garden, and our ceconomy 7 
was rewarded; by not only faving this various her- 
bage for the cattle, but by having our own table 
unexpectedly treated, from this whimſical field 
mixture, with FRY 7 very 1 and fine green 
ma e e t vol AY 
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Such noveniy Balkan 4 did nor. i it may (= ſaid, 
merit ſuch plenty; but it ſuggeſted to us,. that, 
vith more becoming neatneſs, a field of about 
three acres would, for the eſtabliſhment of any 
country gentleman, be more advantageouſly culti- 
ated in this than in any other mode of agriculture ; 
ſince by this gardening at the cheapeſt expence | 
under the plough, all the common winter and 
ſpring herbage, potatoes, carrots, parſhips; turnips, 
— borecole, and brocoli, might be annually 

W 
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raiſed i in; ſufficient quantities for the houſe, and . 
all the cattle uſually belonging t to a little le farm. * 
changing theſe different ſpecies, thec one ſucceſſive | 
after the other, i into different parts of this 3 
field, and keeping i it neatly hoed, it might, an ach p 
other. garden, always he cropped under this = 
profitable as vell'a as moſt comſo nable culture. Mal 


In order to contraſt my "conduct e of laſt 1 ſpr ing, 
the preſent ( (after coating. jt with a 05 


P Ai 339.7 eien 
WE (bs fan acre pi and ſown 1 0 fix nds 


of carrot- ee; the digging , colt II. 
and three hand-hocings juſt compleated I a. 


We 890 


plant i is one of the moſt exact and Promiſing tht 
can be ſeen. 5 


fs x 1 Ws 7 ; [ 1 34 
19 11110 7 4 * 4 1 . 1 * 2 { 


A ber of mint mr on one ploughi ghing 


of a graſs ley raiſed laſt year from ſix to ſeven hun- 
dred buſhels of carrots per acre, and very profitably 


2 


fattened oxen with them) took up in 1 Oftober 1400 
buſhels, and after topping and drying them alittle 
in the field, flung them promiſcuouſly into an out- 
houſe with » a ſlight covering of ſtraw, where e they 
remained for e uſe, if ſnow o frot . 
vented the f gathering thoſe 'i in the 41 

5 reſerve till thoſe were conſumed; 77 5 was Ip 
caſe, not being ul uſed, till March, when they were ſo 


b kad, ſound as to per prohably more nuteitive 
than 


, _ 
* 


1 


than any | taken then freſh from the Adder f 
au, a far I could comjecture, a more adyantageous 
niece of culture; nor where the land (as in the two 
receding years, from the crop of barley aſter the 
carrots they had experience of) ſcemed from a ve« 
grable crop in fuch a promiſing ſtate as this. But EM 
| muſt obſerve en carrots and potatoes, it is not 
the crop produced from a” freſh ſoil,, but that, 

yhere like turnips they have been cultivated in a 

regular rotation after corn, and for a ſeries of years, 
hich myſt determine their fair value and uſe, 
boch for conſumption, — IRIS: 
n 1 N 


dead tad dodangs ens, 
tal, and, with carrots and potatoes, ſeem ta pro- | 
miſe a vegetable crap after a corn one, ſuitable, 
ether one or the other, ch vr F. W 
nnen lea 


C344 q 3; . 
In Article 1 Mr. N . dritltulmrs 

of beang and turnips, you juſtly obſerve the ſame! - - | 
ſoil cannot be ſuitable to two crops of ſuch an 
oppoſite nature. But the farmer, in the rotation — 
of his crops, under the common huſbandry, and 
rom the neceſſities of his ſtock of cattle, muſt fre- 
quently hazard vegetable ones on ſoils little con- 
genial wil and reſt his chance of ſucceſs on 

M4 "0 


L wo ] 
that of the ſeaſons ; upon the whole, he 
if cautious, gains an ad vantage. It in en dhö pie 
the greater part of turnips are cultivated her; 
where; from the ſoil, a crop of beans after wheat 
ſeems much more natural than a crop of turnips, 
and conſequently theſe ſhould be: proportioned on 
ſuch a ſoil only to the bare neceſſity, and thut ne- 
ceſſity not increaſed by too large a ſtock of winter. 
cattle; which, by extending the culture of turnip, 
or any winter vegetable over à larger ſpace of 
f ground, than for which a ſufficiency of manure, ſo 
abſolutely eſſential to their produce, can be reaſon. 
ably procured, is ſure to diſappoint the very pui- 
poſe, (and that frequently at a very great expence) 
vhich on a little ſcale muſt very atvantageouſy 
have been procured. Where it can be afforded, 
cabbages, eſpecially in the drill culture, ire cer- 
tainly the propereſt for: the intervals of beans j the 
ſame ſoil ſuitable to both. The cabbages planted 
at the very period when the beans begin to ceaſe 
vegetating, and their own vegetation promoted at 
_ firſt by the ſhelter that the beans afford, and after- 
wards as their leaf decays, by gradually admitting 
on the young cabbage plants, in 1 wier c 
mn en ene J 


At Aid great Gatiafattion I 2 in Article nk 
„ Mr. . Mofn, a 1 
4 50 | „ 


„ 
offered for the eſtabliſhment of Friendly Societies. 
The advantages of theſe are ſo ſtriking, the c 
nomy on CO OO founded fo reputable 


bpm--der, ke of 6 legal ſopporr ens dhe . 


\pariſh, they never will provide againſt their om 
misfortunes ; and ſo beneficial to their ſuperiors; 
by whom this legal ſupport muſt be raiſed, and 
vo conſequently ſhare in every ſhilling, that the 
etabliſhment of theſe clubs enables the members: 
d be too independent to take; that I have 8 | 
aſtoniſhed at not find ing gentlemen in general, and 
every, part of their families, (making it even a con. 
ditional agreement at the hiring of ſervants; that 
they ſhould be members of ſuch/ ſocieties) contri- 
buting by ſubſcription to their ſupport; but I have 
been more than aſtoniſhed at not finding any pariſi 
contributing out of the rates a trifle quarterly to 
the ſupport of the moſt obvious ſcheme, by which 


he maintenance of the poor, a burthen ſo juſtly 


every where complained of, can be reſtrained: 
een where many of thoſe ſocieties, ſo truly honour- 
able, have been diſſolved by the ſudden and large 
calls of ſick members exhauſting that ſtock; and 
conſequently throwing them again on the ungrate- 
l and improvident pariſh, that had neither gene- 
rolity enough to ſerve wk not nee Wy 
| —_— elf, - | ; | 7 


2 
— 
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The very patiſi from which I write, in ſpite of 
my repreſentation, is of this ſolly a caſe in point; 
though in one inſtance of ſuch illneſi, it ſaved by 
ſuch a elub nearly twenty pounds. What a uni. 
verſal ſubſcription; from every perſon at a certain 
age to thoſe clubs, conſidering he very: large a 
portion would from ſituation draw no benefit from 
the collection, would do, may be at leaſt conjec.. 
tured from a little Pamphlet, publiſhed ſome time 
ago, by a Mr. Pucn, of Welingtorough, Northamp- 
_ tanſhire; who declares, that from the data-affanded 
him in that pariſh, ſuch a: general ſubſcription 
would. not only anſwer the preſent poor rates, but 
even probably afford an overplus for the aſſiſtance 
- of pear families burthened with children, too young 
to / earn any maintenance, and requiring all the care 
and time of the mother who ſhould contribute to- 
vards it. Inſtead therefore of ſtature upon ſtatite, 
of perpetually deviſing new laws and new ſchemes, 
Avery melancholy ſign—ſurely it would be but 
fair to try. firſt; whether the inefficacy complained 
of does not chiefly originate, and is not certainly 
increaſed, by the old laws we ' poſſeſs (preventive 

of every degree of vice, by reſtraining every place 
encouraging it) being never firmly and generally 
executed; nor to the good habits and cuſtoms that 
might ſtill be found openly and liberally ſupported 
and Promoted; and 3 whether ſome 
544 ſecurity 


f * 


. 1 


ſ:curity againſt theſe evils be not 4 if not 
irh, within the * _ way not uſe it. 
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P. S. Erect Bridevelli vn cl an of that of 
Wyndham, Norfolk; ; unite the poor i into hundred- 7 
bouſes of induſtry, like thoſe in that colty and 
Suffolk ? ſtrictly execute the ſaws x gainſt vag | 
erp rfocs-1of 1imrivortlity(i/(pe6fanentſs;" enth. 
whels, and neglect of the Lord v-day; reduce 
be number of ale · houſes to the bare neceſſities o 
nery pariſh; ſupport Sunday or ſimilar ſhook on 
i cheap plan, towards forming the children of the 

poor by habit to ſome 1:ttle knowledge, ſtrict de- 
cum, and much induſtry; contribute by general 
lbſcriptiofi tothe ſupport of the Friendly Sdcieties, 
i poor mens clubs for mutual aſſiſtance, and the 
forming ſuch iu every town and village in the 
lngdom; —and #hen,' complain of a want of po- 
ice and of pre ventivè zuſtice of ſecurity againſt | 
i profligate-cor nmonalty, and ape Rez? 72 
any” i bhow ff 1990 TE 11 Y | 
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.& e nase bur echten, hay e 2 
fs all they want, out of weakneſs or-wantonnels; 
c both, to cry” out for more. C. O. 


ARTICLE | 
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tay; Method of ing the recent Plant, curing 1 4 col 
Root; Nitare of its ſilenitic Salt, * a 
To 28771 1 L 4. . * F, *5 3 
Gm, „ 1 3 — = FF 

| Tas b defervedlybe. Wi ., 
ſtowed on the ſubject of 'KHuvBars; inducer 4 

nel 


me to believe that a few additianal obſeryations, 

which have occurred to me ſince my laſt,“ may not 

be unacceptable, particularly to thoſe who wiſh to 

improve the culture and eee 
in this Oy. PR. % | 


Me. ]. R. 1 in his dogs of Vera 
« 70 TH: Nox rn,“ very lately publiſhed, inform 
us, from the moſt authentic accounts, that at 
Suchur, a province ſubject to the Great Khan of 
Tartary, where the true plant flouriſhes in the 
greateſt abundance, and from whence the mer- 
chants carry it all over the world, the country is 
rocky and mountainous, the ſoil red with a ſtratum 
of fone under it, ſometimes boggy, being ever 
where interſected with Numerous rivulets. 


| nes i the Socket Thind Volume, Ant bl 
At 


/ 


| Tor. 


At 


0; * 
A Kathay, and ſorne of the, more remote pro- 


ſinces, this root is held in no eſtimation, except 
eee of horſes, and for the purpoſe of | 


common fuel. But at Suchur, where its value is 
better underſtood, its culture and management are 


duly attended to, and their method ſeems worthy | 


( imitation in Great-Britain. The, plant, in its 


native ſoil, flouriſhes luxuriantly, and the roots, 


when arrived at their full growth, are of an enor⸗ 


mous ſize; the larger ones often. meaſure three- | 
quarters of a yard in wake and are of the thick- 
auß of a man's boy. RRC 


The roots are dug up in r beſore aha fired 
forth leaves, becauſe they then contain the entire 


juice and virtue of the plant; thoſe that are Ta- 


ken up in ſummer being of a light ſpungy texture, 


and unfit for uſe. | The root being thoroughly 


cleaned, is cut tranverſely, and the pieces are placed 
mn long tables, and turned carefully three or four | 
times a day, that the yellow viſcid j juice may incor- | 
porate with the ſubſtance of the root. If the juice 755 
be ſuffered to run out, the roots become light and | 
nſerviceable; and if the roots are not cut within 


five or ſix days after they are dug. up, 1125 become 
bot and decay very ſpeedily. 5 „„ 


Four or five days after che are cut, loten are 


made through them, and they are hung up on 
2 Ig | 
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eight years, whitle others affüre us, it ought to con. 


before it ue its full PAT. 165 
been made of the recent plant. The Tartan, hov- 


lade, and i is conſidered as a mild and pleaſant Jax- 
ſtripping off the bark, and boiling tt the pulp with an 
employed in their ſoups, to which they impart an 


in the ſame claſs with rhubarb. The ſeads of the 
Engliſn plant contain the medicinal virtue of the 
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| ftrings n Expoſed to the air ad wid, ig, 2 
tered from! tit fun Beim. Thus in ak 1 

| months, the roots ale Comp ely dficd, and unn 1 
at theit full perfectiun. The loſß of weight 00. th 
ing is very remarkadle, ehen loads of grith: "foot: BN e 
yielding only one — — of perfect ay Bl '* 
Rhubarb? Concerning the age at Which Mi hs ba 
are dug i up, our authot 18" tent; nor dbes this aca 
ſeem yet to be cleatly alcdttained; "Sore Gente WAN 
that it arrives at its hipBeſt pettection im für ot a 
ture 


tinue in the ground till the 10th, or cel 2th year 


4 Since the rheum poland has been po 2 
in England, we have not heard of any uſe having 


ever, hold it in high. eſtimation. Mr. Tnoun, 
f ſuperintendant of the exotics at Verſailles, informs 
us, that the recent ſtem is converted into a mann. 


0 
ative, and highly ſalubrious. ; They prepare it by 
equal quantity, of honey or ſugar. The leaves arc 


agreeable acidity, like that of ſorrel, which ranks 


root 


1 am 1 
Annan eminient degree, da 


went, principle in rhubarb, and other aſtringent 
ſegetables. The ingenious Mr. SuzIa pronguaces 
it combination of the acid of w with 
acalcarious earth. Should this be found to obtain 


miverſally throughout that claſs, of vegetables; is 


11 am, Gueruaan, 10 Limbic; me 
A Your) very, humble, ſervant,, Wie” A 


A. FOTHERGILL, 
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O19 a more fea Method f propagating. Riubart, 
i Nr. Hera, Surgeon, ar Hanpfeat, 


[Communicated by Dr. Fornmonns.] | 4 


GinTLeMen, Feb. 15th, 107. 


anke Nr much is been written on 
the means of cultivating a very valuable 

f the i woot, the Xr PALMATUM ; permit me to add 

root my 


n my laſt,* and ſeem worthy of further inquit 
The ſelenitic ſalt, which-1 alſo there mentioned 
s been but very lately diſcovered to be a conſti- 


may help to enlarge our views concerning 3 
ure of their men n % Ani nt 
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theſe may be ſeen, both in the ſpring and autumn, 


[8] 
my mite to the general ſtock; as: inde, 


following method; bra rag oe 
Er our warm 


: Having: bund myſelf e bi, * 

years back, in raiſing the rhubarb plants from ſeed, 
in the open borders of my garden, I was induced to 
try what ſucceſs I ſhould have by ſeparating ſome 
of the eyes or buds, which ſhoot out on the upper 
parts of the root, together with a ſmall part of the 
root itſelf, with ſome of the fibres to it; many of 


on plants of three or four years old. My ſucceſs 
was equal to my expectation; and all the rhubarb 
plants which I 'now grow, are raiſed after the 
above-mentioned method. I have juſt ſeparated 
twenty eyes or buds from a plant of four years 
growth, which plant was itſelf raiſed the ſame way, 
The old plant is not at all injured, by taking the 
eyes from it, but is ſuffered to grow till it be ſeven 
or eight years old, or ſometimes longer, as the 
| quality of the rhubarb, as well as the ſize of the 
root, will be much increaſed, ifi it lie 1 in the ”m_ 
till it ve ten or twelve years old. 
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Army 


1 hol 3 che 2 
of the plant; i it is not in ſuch danger of being ces 


m ne fend ſo uncertain of im ein. 
Vo 


4 II” 1 
"che WY i is not ſo tender, neither does it need tranſ- 
nl WY planting, or any other care than keeping the 
Wy gound clear of weeds. | I have not found any 
difference in the ſize of the roots thus raiſed, from 
thoſe which are raiſed from ſeed. I think my 
fiend Sir Wm; Fonprex (whoſe views to enlarge 
ſcience in general, are unceaſing) has remarked 
the uncertainty of the ſeeds of rhubarb coming 
ip; and has pointed out, in the papers publiſhed - 
ty the Society of Arts, &c. in London, ſome 
neans to render them more certain. Perhaps the 
above method may be thought preferable : if it 
ſhould-not, pleaſe to accept the will for the deed; 
and believe me, that to be uſeful is the only de- 
lign of,  GenTieves, 


Tour moſt obedient humble „ f 
THOMAS HAYES. 


AzTienz VII... 


ent of a Plant of the Rheum Palmatum, w at 
Boreatton in the County of Salup. 


[By a Gran of that County.] 


_ plant, the fixth year after it was ſowed, 
* grew between the months of . (when 
810g; WY "talk firſt appeared out of the ground) and the 
de, VI,, Wu —- middle 


F 
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middle of. July) when. it was at its greateſt per 
fection) to the height of 11 feet 4 inches: hen an 

obſervation was made on its growth, it grew in one 
day 3 inches, and in one night above 4: ;.-many of 
the leaves were above 5 feet long, .the, numerous 

branches, all covered with bloſſom, and then with 
ſeed; in the latter ſtate by much the moſt beau. 
tiful:- In October the ſeed was quite ripe, and the 
plant died down to the ground; the root was then 
taken up, and weighed 361b, when clean waſhed, 
and deprived of its ſmalj and uſeleſs fibres. The 
method I took to cure it, was as follows;—T pared 
off the outer rind, divided it with a ſharp knife 
into pieces of about an ounce - weight, and then 
bored them through, ſtrung them on packthread, 
and hung them in the windows of an hot- houſe i 
dry. Some few I dried quick in an oven mode. 
rately heated, and did not find much difference; 
thoſe I attempted to dry in the ſhade became 
mouldy and uſcleſs ; I ſhould gueſs the whole when 
dried, reckoning the ſuppoſed weight of thoſe 
pieces I ſpoiled by the laſt method, would have 
amounted to about 10 or 111bs.. Of the refuſe 
pieces, ſuch as ſmall roots not thick enough todry, 
I made a ſtrong infuſion in white wine, which J 
uſed with great ſucceſs in the dyſenteries of cattle; 
and ſome given occaſionally to poor people, when! 
' thought it proceeded from cold. f 
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Tux Mzrnop or Currunz. 
Sow the ſeed in your early cucumber bed, when a üttle 
of the firſt heat is over. When the plants have got their 


lid leaves, expoſe; them to the air; and when the ſeaſon 


advances, remove the frame, leaving them in the bed:— | 
in October or. November take up the plants, the roots of 

which will be about half an ounce weight, and bury them 
under the mould prepared for the next year's hot-beds ; 
the February following, plant them in an artichoke bed, 
which ought to be of the deepeſt black garden mould, at 
leaſt 27 feet deep; after which they are to be treated in 
il reſpe&ts like artichokes, and about the fixth' or ſeventh 
year taken up for uſe: ou may cultivate them from off 


ſets; when you take up # plant, but I chink thoſe raiſed - 


tom ſeed better. I have never been able to obtain any 


ſked from my plants ſince that large one, the birds ever 


fnco having WL FO Rt it Tm it was ripe, 
Ny, 19h, 1783. les ng 7 ” 1 8. 
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dme, on the Growth of ſome Rhutark, h 16 
the Society 5 Gronc * Faarar dit. 


Bickwller, Smoot. 


March I6 HE. Rhubarb: ſeeds were ſown in 
1779, the natural ground, and the 2oth _ 
of March following the plants were removed from 
N 2 | the 


e 


r=] 
the ſeed-bed, and planted in a piece of garden 
ground 44 feet long, and 22 feet wide, divided 
into four beds of about 5 feet each bed; holes 20 
inches deep were made for each plant, and to 


tanks of plants in each bed, 3 feet aſunder, , (which 
I think is too near by a foot.) The ground wy 
kept very clean from weeds, and every yeat in-the 
month of October was dunged, the ſame as for af. 


Pang and cleaned off again the ſpring — 


| Mane. 15, 1782, one e of the borders of rhubarb 
was taken up; and of the roots, after they weir cut, 
cleaned, and dried, there was left 541bs. of good 

rhubarb; Solbs. of which were ſold in "0 a to 
e Ser pen ee w e, eee e 


„ nber 1783, the other three rhwbar 

borders were taken up, and produced 1661bs, of 
rhubarb of equal quality with the rhubarb herewith 
ſent. The remainder of the rhubarb roots were 
produced from ſome plants that grew in an or- 
chard of very'poor land; The rhubarb roots loſt 
in drying about'two thirds. I am of opinion that 
the rhubarb going to ſeed (which will be in four 
or five years from ſowing) leſſens the weight of 
the roots, and tends much to its putrefaction; ther- 
fore it would be adviſeable to cut off the ſced-ſtalks 


| As ſoon as they appear, The crowns of the plan 
N | when 


£qua 


„„ 
when cut off and put into the 1 aki will f 
produce tolerable good rhubarb. in four or five 
jus IIS FORE ee 
plants. 


The purging quality of this chubard is, I a- 
prehend, not ſo ſtrong as the foreign rhubarb; 
30 grains of this rhubarb powdered: being equal 
to about 20 grains of foreign rhubarb powdered. 
Quere—If rhubarb ſeed mixed with clover feed, 
and fown with harley in deep rich lande, and per- 
mitted to remain four or five years, would not turn 
wo much advantage, apprehending cattle of any ſort 
vould not hurt or eat the leaves? This is an ex- 
piment I purpoſe to make this ſpring. G. P 
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Or the ns of wing of "Lead, Copper, and 2% 
Vaſels in Daairies. : 


By Mr, Tno. Havzs, Surgeon, at 2 
[Communicated by Dr. Fornexc1Ls. ] 


| Ceurirux, 1 | LY 18th, 1767. | 


ANY eminent phyſicians have aſſerted, that 
butter is very unwholſome; while others 
*pally eminent have conſidered it as not only in- 

N 3 | 5 1 
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innocent, but as a good aſſiſtant to digeſtion; "4 
each have been ſaid We 
experience. Perhaps both may be right f and 
aſter all butter may be innocent or miſchi 
according as it contains many or few * 
materials collected from veſſels, &e. uſed in MN 


| proces of making i it. 


Ad eden dhe ces by: hinge 
in almoſt all the great dairies, the milk is ſuffered 
to ſtand in lead, braſs, or copper veſſels, to throw 
up the cream. The cloſeneſs of the texture of 
theſe metals, and their coldneſs and ſolidity, con- 

tribute to ſeparate a greater quantity of cream from 
the milk than would be done by wooden trundles, 
or earthen pans, both of which are alſo ſometimes 
made uſe of 12 00 


As I wiſh to eſtabliſh the poſſibility of the fad, 
that milk may corrode or diſſolve partiales of the 
veſſels above-mentioned, and therefore be liable to 
communicate pernicious qualities to the butter, I 
beg leave toſubmit my reaſons, from which I dtav 
this concluſion ; and if my opinion ſhould appear 
ſatisfactory to you, I make no doubt but you vil 
do all in your power to diſcountenance the farther 
uſe of them ; eſpecially as I ſhall point out others, 
which may be made, al will ods as well, for the 
dairyman' 8 purpoſe. TT 
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Whoever 


— 
wnoever has bein müch in great Mien mul | 
we obſerved a peculiarly ſour,” frowſy ſmell in 
them, although they be ever ſo well attended to 
n reſpect to cleanlineſs, &c. In ſome, where the 

managers are not very cleanly, it is extremely diſs = 
greeable, owing moſtly to the corrupted milk. + 
In ſome, too, from the utenſils being ſcalded in the 
kiry; and in others from a bad conſtruction of 
the building itſelf, the want of a ſufficient*circula- | 
tion of air, 'water, Sec.; but in all, a great deal of 
the lighter, or more volatile parts of the milk 3 
of from the ſurface of the pans, and furniſh a great 
quantity of acid effluvia to the ſurrounding air and 
ceiling, and which is again depoſited on every 
thing beneath it, and of courſe often on the veſſels 
after they have been put. by clean, in the intervals 
of their being out of uſe. This may be obſerved 
to give a dull-ſort of appearance to braſs and cop- 
per, as if you had breathed upon them; for if you 
rub your finger lightly over the veſſels, you will 

have both the ew 49 70 ſmell of the metal.” 1 FL 


ww » 
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It alſo aaa ſometimes, that aſter the veſſels 
e waſhed, they are not carefully rinced, nor per- 
Aly dried by the fire; ſo that ſome of the milk, 
ke. 1 K leſt on the ſurface of them, which may 


ff, N Dat 2779 . 


N Mr. wow} in the Third nde. 
rte a ig bt 


N 4 diſſolve 
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diſſolve the * either by in animal, a 
| aceſcent qualities. 


e andy ang, para 
the butter may become impregnated with miſchief, 
The greater the quantity of cream that is thrown 
up from the milk, the larger profits accrue to the 
dairyman; therefore he keeps it in the veſſels v 
as longas he can, and it is frequently kept till it is 
very ſour, and capable of acting upon them; if they 
are of lead, Sena 
of braſs or copper, ee * 


It is true, the quantity cannot be very great; 
but this will depend upon the degree of ſournel, 
and length of time which the milk ſtands: but 
independent of the acid, the animal oil in the 
cream will diſſolve braſs and copper. 


That an acid floats in the atmoſphere of a dairy, 
may be proved by placing a baſon of ſyrup of 
violets for a little * and it will be * 

turn red. i 


N in my ene 
tures, as Lam perſuaded I am, from the innumerable 
experiments and obſervations which I have made 
— fat, and Which mo 

1 
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—_ ung with your time and patience to relate here, 
may not the reputation of the wholſomeneſs or 


ſome of the above cauſes? And may not many 
| caſual, nay. obſtinate complaint originate from 
the ame ſource, which the phyſician. may have in 
nin laboured to account for? Butter is found 
ery frequently to oocalion much diſorder to very 
weakly, delicate, and irritable ſtomachs; yet theſe 
fomachs will bear olive oil: — this cannot be 
therefore accounted for from the oleoſe parts, but 
may from the men 3 4 


Iwill not comend; that all che ill effects attri- | 
buted to butter are cauſed by the mineral particles 


but WW vhich it gains by the means above ſtated. I only 
n the WH infiſt chat it is poſſible, and indeed very probable, - 
and that it may in conſequence do frequent miſ- - 
chief; and that when butter is free from theſe par- 
dairy, ies, 3 it is not ſo unwholſome as ſome have aſ- 
up of Wl ferted ; though when it does contain them, it is 8 
nd to found to diſorder Wy tender Fee 
9 To enlarge. upon the ſubject, or attempt p to ex- 
onjec - plain the many ways and how a very ſmall por- 
erable ton of the above metals may prove injurious to 
made i the human frame, in ſome particular conſtitu- 
wid be BY tions, will be only to repeat what has already. been 


faid 


upholſomeneſs of butter, depend upon, or be owing - 


8 
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fad by abler writers. Some will perhaps tay that 


my ideas are very far fetched, and others that my 
opinions are ill founded; but 1 truſt whoever has 
read the induſtrious reſearches of the very learned 
Sir-Grorce Bakr, on the effects of lead, and che 
melancholy: caſe of a young 0 having died 
from cating pickle ſamphire, very ightly i impreg- 
nated with copper, and which others ate without 
being diſeafed, as related by the ingenious Dr. 
Prxcrval, will receive my opinions with leſs ob. 
jection. If I have erred, : have done i it in honour: 
able company. px. ? a 


AN RN. 


If you think with me, gcneletien; I bee you 
wilt have ſome influence over the dairymen, to in- 
duce them to change their utenſils, as very com- 
modious veſſels may be made of caſt-iron equally 
well fitted for their purpoſes, which will not prove 
expenſive, and will be more innocent and cleanly, 
But if they continue in the habit of uſing thoſe 
- above-mentioned, after they are informed of the bad 
tendency of them, they muſt be guilty of a great 
breach of moral duty, and highly blameable, both 
in a a rel igious meg political point of ner. 


o Sir Gxoxcx Baxzx's papers on the effect it als 
Tranſactions ;—Dr. Pxxcivar's paper in the er Dr. FALCONTR 
alſo on copper veſlels, N N . a 


I beg 


. 
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[ beg pardon for thus treſpaſl fling upon your time 3 
nd patience, but I truſt you will excuſe my errom 
ad alſo my prolixity, ſince! it has for its object 


he preſervation of the health and 1 ow. of 
n ſllow-creatures. i 
1 am, 6 : 
| Your 17250 "oO ient humble ſervant, 
Wy 0s. H A YES. 
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Ariel XI. 


On the Culture of Rape or Cole Sol, 


HE proper time to ſow Rape, broad-caſt, is 
the month of June; the land ſhould, previ- 
ou to the ſowing, be twice ploughed and well pul- 
renzed; when about two pounds of clean ſeed will 
hffice for every acre, which ſhould be equally caſt 
pon the ground with the two fore-fingers and the 
umb; for if it be caſt with all the fingers, it will 
come up in patches, and be the means of waſting 
ked, When the plants appear, if they come up 
toothick a pair of light harrows ſhould be drawn, 
ngth-ways and croſs-ways, over the land; this 
vill equally thin them, and when the plants (that 
the "OY have n up) © are withered, the 
ground 


what avidity people flock to a rape threſhing (at i 
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ground ſhould be rolled, and a few days. after de . 
plants may be ſer out with a hoe; 16 or 18 bebe 
bs the I!! far cnch SRO ER a 


In the North of England, che 1 
burn paſture lands, and ſow them with rape after 
one ploughing ; which crop commonly ſtands for 
ſeed, and will fetch from 251. to 3ol. per laſt;* fix 
the purpoſe of making oil. Poor clay, or ſtone. 
braſh-land, will frequently produce from 12 to 16 
or 18 buſhels per acre, and almoſt" any freſh c 
virgin earth will yield one plentiful crop; and 
many in the Northern Counties, by cultivating rape 
have been raiſed from poverty to the greateſt af. 
| fluence. - The ſeed of it is ripe in July or the be- 
ginning of Auguſt ; and it 1s ſurpriſing to ſee with 


is called in the North.) It is an abſolute feaſt; 
violin is conſtantly played in the field, while the 
buſineſs is performing ; the beſt of proviſions are 
procured, and a rural dance concludes the even- 
ing's diverſion ; mirth and good-humour mark the 
happy countenances of all who aſſemble; and thoſe 
who are or are not invited, equally partake of the 
| proviſions and n of the day. Kut 


B B 


The rape is cut by men with hodks or ſickle 
| and ſpread thinly on the ground to dry, and when 


® A laft is two loads ==ten quarteri=eighty buſhels 


5 


1 
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ges uſeful; A number of cloths are in readin 


iu the purpoſe of carrying the ſed bahn 
no perform their buſineſs on a large cloth in the 


bs fol, | 2 749117 


xlted and threſhed in one day upon the ſpot ; nor 
i the pod, as it muſt be perfectly ripe, and would 


un, and diſpoſe of the aſhes, mich te e 
o be as n Pea: 1321 

. 2 1 Renee 
* Par. cufered- 60 and for ſeed, kw 
much impoveriſſi ald arable land; - but- paſture 
knds, that are previouſly pared and burned, will 


out manure, 


ſear counties; in Yorkſhire, and ſtill further 
forth, it is performed for from. 108. to 1 58. per 
lte (baun acre, and in rhe ſouth and welt parts of 


Rape 


lien it is found in onder for threſhing, the neich- 
ours are invited, ho endeavour to render them. 


e eee. nn 


al ape admit of being carried from the ground | 


therefore ſhed or ſcatter ; the ſtraw the farmers 


tear two or three _ qops of ee . 


The price for paring Ba. ni varies in a dif | 


gh 
* 
25 


en aha 1 
ad 2 field of 20 acres or more is completely har- 
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— an excellent food Su and for 
this purpoſe it will anſwer well on arable land; 
but it ſhould be hoed and ſet out as before 3; 
rected, and it will be the ſtronger, and produce 
much heavier crop, if it be looked over a ſecom 

time, and the earth be drawn round the ſtems; aul 

mould there appear any places where the crop h 
failed, it will be right to draw plants where they 
are found too thick, and plant them in the b 
places; by which means a more general and equi 
crop may be expected; and that which is tranſ. 
planted, will be ſuperior to OY which ha 
ET AI | 272. 014200 ee 2 1 1 
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The writer bis expiblentod hk our? we 
tranſplanting rape, and begs leave ſtrongly to x. 
commend it; he adviſes a plot of ground of about 
a rood, to be ſown in the- middle of June; thi 
will produce plants enough for ten acres, which 
may be planted upon land that has . previouſy 
borne a Crop of wheat, provided the wheat is har- 
veſted by the middle of Auguſt: one plonghing vil 
do for theſe plants; the beſt of which ſhould firſt 
be ſelected from the ſeed plot, and be planted 
upon ridges at leaſt two feet aſunder, and ſixteen 
inches apart in the rows; they may afterwards be 
horſe or hand-hoed, and the earth ſhould be dun 
round their ſtems; and in the ſpring of * 


ee 


| 
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this crop may be fed off with. ſheep, when very 
jule other green fodder is to be found, or the 
eaves might be gathered and given to oxen or 
young beaſts; from the ſame ſtems. freſh leaves 


would ſprout again, and theſe might be fed off by YN, 


yes and lambs, time enough to plough the land for 
4 0. of barley or oats; but it muſt not be forgot 

that planting rape upon land the beginning or 
middle of July, would be the moſt advantageous 
4 to the crop of rape, as the leaves might be then 
fed off in the aurumn ſeaſon, and they would ſtill 
produce other leaves anew in the ſpring ; and this 
method of early planting might be adopted where 
peaſe or beans had been gathered green, and ſent 
wa market, or where any kind of pulſe or green 
2 had been fed off the Fe bring. 


The expence of planting rape varies according f 
o the price of labour in the different counties; but 
the moſt general price, where rape is planted on 
ridges two feet aſunder and ſixteen inches apart in 
the rows, is 28. 6d. or 38. per acre; but where 
ery plant is to he equidiſtant, or 16 inches every - 
Way apart, on a flat A 6d or 48. per Acre | 
i about a fair price, provided in either caſe the 
power finds a woman or boy to draw the plants 
from the ſeed plot, and to drop them before the 


aner. When en are thus Planted, they may be 
5 hand- 
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hand- hoed and earthed for 48. 6d. per acre; bu 
where rape is fown broadcaſt, few will be found to 
hoe and ſet the plants out at equal diſtances, and 
earth them for 78. per acre, nor will the plants ever 
flouriſh equal to thoſe which are planted; there. 
fore it is obvious witch: e 1 co be 'Preferrd, 


The practice of Weing rape and turnips (fy 
are afterwards ſuffered to ſtand together) is by no 
means commendable, as It is not poſſible to hoe or 
ſet out both ſorts to advantage. If the rape'flou. 
riſhes beſt, the turnips ſhould be deſtroyed, and bir 
verſa; otherwiſe the crops would injure each other, 
as the lateral fibres of the rape would be prevented 
from expanding, if ſurrounded with turnips; and 
in froſty weather the water or dews would drop 
from the leaves of the rape on to the turnips, and 
totally rot and deſtroy them, It is a common 
practice with farmers to feed ſuch crops vith 
ſheep, and afterwards to plough up ere . 
wheat; on which account it appears 
to them to hoe or ſet out either crop; op let them 
conſider, if it be right to ſow turnips and rape, it 
is equally to their advantage to hoe them; as the 
- hoed crop will produce a burden at leaſt five times 
larger than the crop that is not hoed, this will am- 
ply defray the expence, and it ſhould-be a conftant 
rule always to deſtroy the weakeſt crop. 


Th 
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Thoſe who look for an immediate profit, will 
indoubtedly culrivate rape br ſeed, but it may 
mſver perhaps better in the. end to feed" it unh 
ſheep 3 the fat ones might eull it over ſirſt, and 
ſturwards the lean or ftore ſheep: might follow 
dem, and-be foldeti\ thereon; if this is dene in · the 
autumn ſeaſon, the land will be in good heart to 
carry a crop of wheat; or where the rape is: fed 
of in the ſpring, a crop of barley might follow: 
n either caſe rape is valuable to the. cultivator; 
ul when it is planted and well earthed round the 
ſtems, it will endure the ſevereſt winter; but the 
lane cannot be advanced OO; 1 that ry” 
Worn Dons 


1 aner. myſelf the 8 8 1 
pore acceptable to the ſociety, and. uſeful to gen- 
temen farmers in general, who- ney, win ſo * 
* een or odder. 


Tam, Cre 
\Youn very. himable ſerran, 3 
dn Lilla. | 1 1 HAZARD. | 
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Ariel: IL. Ve. 5 


[The following Tater was drawn! up _ the FR 
immediate Uſe of the «© OpInAN AcRtcuioury 
SoctEry, who had Ane the Writer the Hur of 
electing bim an Honorary Member but being 
thought generally beneficial, its mmi is 
amn, 105 | a 


ON THE MEANS OF PRESERVING /avpLe BLO880Nf ay 
25 ORCHARDS FROM pd 
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Do not recollect that yours is a noted cyder 
county, yet I take it for granted, ſome gentle 
men have orchards, and the rarer the more valu- 
able. This pariſh, which is my ſimnmer reſidence 
. abounds with orchards and cherry-gardens; the 
orchards, by their bloſſoming this ſpring, promiſed 
a much larger quantity of apples than they wil 
actually produce; ; not occaſioned however, as the 
farmers here imagine, by the froſty nights of the 
firſt and ſecond of laſt month, but by the g 
of an unconimon number of in/e/7s,, which have 
been produced this ſeaſon from a ſpecies of bl 
flies in particular, which depoſited their eggs i 
the apple-bud, of bloſſom, at its firſt opening 
from which eggs were generated the maggot i 


ſects, which, by feeding on the heart of the bud a 


ggot 1 
e bud a 
blſſ 


„„ 
loſom, ſoon occaſioned it to drop, contract, and 
doſe itſelf into the form of a cup, of a brown red 
colour, reſembling that of a dry dock-leaf, (unleſs 
this was originally cauſed by the bite of the fly, when 
he depoſited her egg there) ſo as to afford a ſafe 
nidus for the young inſect, and ſufficient nouriſh- 
nent to ſupport it, until full grown in that tate, 
and needing no longer protection there; when it 
dramps, and the bloſſom being deſtroyed, at laſt 
flls of— whereby a- plentiful bloſſoming is likely 
this year to produce on is 100 . SOM 

i 


have within a 7 5 8 paſt * eme 
ſcores of thoſe: ſhrivelled bloſſoms, and ſcarce ever 
kiled of finding a maggot inſect (ſome much | 
ger than others), ſafely incloſed within its na- 
tural neſt; though in ſome inſtances I ſound it had 8 
(camped, after having exhauſted its nutrĩiment, 
md the decayed dm was ie to fall aff with 
lt ſlighteſt touch. ? 


Hiring thus given you a plain weite account 1 
a the evil, permit me, fi fir, to point out what 1 
Onceive will be an effetual remedy, or rather pre- 
[entive; and will likewiſe, cantribute to the fertility 
the ſoil, the proſperity of the trees, the future 
produce of apples, and the goddneſs of the paſture. 


O2 Pe Wen 
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of them, over from the continent) I would recom. 


in the nature of denſhiring or burnhaiting;6r 
of long dung, wet ſtraw, weeds, or any other lle 


every ſide, nd ttkewite fhnie in dMcrar ih 


ſome of the heaps on che euſt fide, and fome-withi 
the body of the orchard ; if a ſouth wind, then 


- which will comparatively be very trifling;'bir i 
conſequences and beneficial effects very grett, wit 


1 
N 4 
Il 
1 | 
tt * 
| 
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depoſiting its eggs, but even from approaching, ot 


from ſuch ravages, and the heat and: aſhes of th 


fertility of the ſoil, the ſweetneſs, of the paſtu 
; and the — and — of the trees for 5 


86 } 


wen the e tribe firſt dedin w 
ao — ſome conceive, and mot-impioha 


to be by an caſt wind bringing ſome ſorts at len 


r ; 


wen ſome heaps to be made of cheTipard or 


matters, at different intervals all around, . r, 0. 


of the orchard. If an eaſt wind blow; {et fie 10 


the ſouth ſide ; and ſo occaſionally on different 
fides, as the wind may happen to vary; but lun 
on that nde from 29 Happens w 
blow, ſo chat the ſmoke from the fitiothering ü. 


the "heaps may blow through and 'fubniigate ih 
orchard for ſome weeks. The enpence lite Fi 


1 
pf 
ad 
ad; 


will effectually prevent the inſet fly not bu fit 


at leaſt continuing long in ſuch a noxious ſituation 
whereby the bloſſoms and fruit will be preſerve 


ſmothering heaps will likewiſe contribute to tht 


TEL 


dener  thys deltroying — then 

May other meang, and oounteracting the effects 
* weaſure. of cold. and blighting wine. 
nd ſuch. late froſty nights OTE firſt 


mnt on m | Pig ee, 
Your: moſt b bein n, | 
35 11e, - EA . 2 cottert. 


n 8. It ſeems PAK on to add, ü chat the hes 
ppeels | is 8 and promiſes to be equally | 
drantageous, to all other. fruit trees, if fuitably | 
adapted in pores of time 3 other circu | 
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| Axrfelz XI. Ts 
ou 4 a Apis dere rehard. 
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5 bete g letter was e up on the d 
it bears IG; the 3d of June laſt, and 


bu a diffidence of publiſhing my theoretical id 
accompanied by facts, prevented; and accord 
/ it hath lain by ever fince, and ſo would hay e 


n but for the following In 
03 
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Since this idea firſt occurred to me Wade pe 
ago, I have occaſionally | nentioned and recom. 
mended it in ſtrong terms, to very many gentlemen 
farmers, cyder growers, and others, both in the eaſt 
and weſt: parts of Devonſhire,' and in Cornyall, 
but ſo little are recommendations of any innovation 
or improvement heeded, eſpecially by the gene. 
rality of farmers, that I have never heard, till very 
lately, of any one having put it in practice, and that 
one inſtance occaſions my troubling you with it 
as the ſucceſs of this farmer may induce other u 
adopt it, until the fumigation of orchards, in blo. 
ſoming ſeaſon eſpecially, becomes general; anda 
moſt precarious crop is thereby rendered, as 8 fur 


and certain as a OP of corn. 


I have been a e FEE 10 firſt by 4 
gentleman farmer, with great glee and fatisfadtion, 
to whom I had ſome years ago recommended it) 
of a farmer in the eaſtern part of Devonſhire, who 
this ſpring determined to give a fair trial to the ſuc 

ceſs of fumigating orchard $; and in order thereto, 
made choice of one orchard to be fumigated, leay- 
ing another (Gmilarly ſituated and circumſtanced) 
unfumigated. The event of which was, that the 
fumipated orchard had a very large and plentiful 
bearing of apples, to his no ſmall emolument; 

which he attributes, and I believe very _ 
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this funigation _ while bee, 


Axricts XIII. ve Rn, 25 
Means 9 _— full Grps of ken., 1 
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Sis, 4 Exeter, Nov. 24. 1b. 


HE very great failure of Tap crops, 5 
1 nerally and almoſt annually complained of; 
in different parts of the kingdom, have occaſioned 
a variety of recipes to be publiſhed, but which on 
tial too frequently fail. The turnip ſeed itſelf 
ſeldom fails to vegetate, (eſpecially if ſown juſt be- 


derber harrowed- nor rolled, when ſown dry and 


nin ſoon follows) but the damage is occaſioned in 


in ſubſequent ſtate of leafing, by the voracity of 


75, To prevent this, ſeems the grand deſide- 
ſalum in turnip agriculture ; and a moſt deſireable 
one indeed ĩt certainly i is, as the loſs in turnip erops 
this ſummer, in Devoyſhire alone, is calculated at 
upwards of 100, oo0l. The uſe of ſteeps, &. for, 
the ſeed, however, appears to me very little likely 


2 e to 


- 


. Ia lieesf dd we, I by 
idea, which hath occurred to me, in the courſy of 


effected by the inſect in its maggot ſtate, the latter 


_ maſter of the method I have recommended for the 


_ the field, in the ſame mannet- al. directed for the 


1 1 


leave to recommend the adaption of the following 


writing my preceding letter dated yeſterday; of 
the cortzin and never-failing effects of which, in 
eee eee eee, 
W = 


The damage in orchards is done by infects, vii 
is here, though of a different ſpocies; the former 


by. the fly : but as the fly is the original cui 
cafes; and therefore, let the farmer make himſelf 


ſeeurity of apple-hloſſom, PSs e 
nn 
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Ir the turnip 3 ſpaded — 
weeds, &c. burnt without ſpading, the fumigation 
thereby may ſuffice to chafe ſueh of the inſe 
winged tribe from thence as are then there; but 
in all caſes, when the field is ploughed and . ready 
for ſowing, let heaps be made at different places 
ol the turnip ground, and fome few ſcattered thro 


5 -- 


the 


1 aud the ſoattered ; 


yy, more, if there already, it would moſt cm. 


SFA 
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es, be lighted and kept ſmothering during ths 
catiauance oi the wind in that quarter; the leſs. tha 
fre and the more the Imoke, the better. Should 
the wind happen to ſhift, thoſe heaps on the quar- 

ir it ſhifts ta muſt than be lighted, and kept ſmo- 

tering in like manner; ſo chat during the grouth 
of the tender turnip: leaf, and until it becomes 
wgh and. out of danger, this fumigation, and 
poke over and acroſa the field myſt he continued 
aum ene duarti to the other: which, I venture ta 
den, will effacually detar and prevent any winged 
nad wribe from appzeaching the turnip ground, 


eder leaf) would be ill able to continue long in 
ach a ſmother of ſe and ſmoke. The conſequence 

i odyieus and certain, that if the fly be kept from 
wproaching the field, the. zuruip crop is ſafe—and 
6; believe, will ae n de, a is 
iin is better e 


Im 2 to by ws more „ of the | 
kcceſs of this method. from the great ſucceſs, = 
mine, for the preſervation, of cabbage plants from 


caterpillars by means of. elder buſhes, which was 
inſerted 


— ety ear ” 
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inſerted in the Sixty-ſecond volume of . ping. 
$OPHICAL TxANSACTIONS,” about the year 1 1771; 


from whence it was copied into the ma} Regifter, 
magazines, m_ nn and other en 


1 . 
22 C4: e e 
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M cider; ebene, 
taining the full effect and utmoſt ſuſety, (though it 
feems a work of ſupererogation) let me, in addi. 
tion to the above fumigation, recommend'it t6'the 
farmer, who harrows or bruſhes in his turnip ſeed, 
to add to his harrow or thorn-buſh, 'a 'buſh'of 
ſtinking elder, [sampacvs] the dragging! which 
over the field will leave ſuch a diſagreeable ſine 


be fufficient alone, without ſumigation, (as was the 
caſe with butterflies and of the caterpillars-above 
alluded to) but when united with flimigation, no 
farmer who adopts this recommendation, I vil 
venture to promiſe him, need be at all uneaſy in 
future about the ſucceſi of his turnip or u oh 
vegetable crop; and ſuch as know it, and refuſe 
to adopt ſo cheap a remedy; deſerve little pity, 
if their yy" is « devoured by the inſects, | 


FF; 


I could 3 ny a amũar remedy in 
e crops from being damaged by the yellors 
and other inſets; of which I have diſcovered up- 
wards of forty living ones, incloſed within the lu 


N 88. 
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of a ſingle grain of wheat, as ſtated i in the above 
caterpillar hiſtory, to which I refer; but that muſt 
he the on of a ien letter. - En 


Fit "thou be 1 . 3 of 
thoſe moſt numerous tribes of prolific inſects, if 
this method ſhould become general?—I moſt . 
nouſly anſwer, that, I firmly believe, not a thou- 
indth part of them would trouble us in a few 


years hence. And in a philoſophical light, I cannot 5 


but conſider that ſuch very general fires and fumi- 
gxtions throughout the kingdom, would tend very 
materially to the rarefaction, purifying and im- 
pwyement of the ſtate of the ee and pro- 
ee een ena) 


| As I conſider this as an ciel of conſequence, 
[loſe no time in conveying : theſe my ſentiments to 


you for the good. of the public, which is the object 
ofyour laudable inſtitution, a as well a as of my amuſe- 
ments at leiſure hours. 


Vr ill ali ſervant, by 
_ CHRIST®. GULLETT. . 
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Adpeſre —on the Neceſſity f con Ll Afi 
G Erops, Se. he 


W. the. Rex. Mr. Only 19/the Secret, 


nen Stifted- Hell, Eſſex, Dre. 14s 178. 


our enquiry about the cultivation of Muſtard, 
I fent for one of the /eed-cultiuators, of which there 
are ſeveral in this neighbourhood; eſpecially about 
Chggefhall and Ketvedin. Theſe men hire, at yer 
advanced rents, a few choice acres of the farmers; 
cultivate them, merely for the ſeds of witious 
ſpecies of pulſe, roots, herbs, and even ſome flowers 
with the utmoſt gardening neatneſs; aud ſpeculate 
upon the chance of produce, faſe, and price, in 


"which they have ſome little poxtion, of the acute- 
5 neſs of an alley-broker, —like him fluctuate from 


very great profits to ſome loſſes: but if they can 


ftand out contingencies, jure: upon the whole 
| apply enough. 


- The white muſtard requires rather an ko ſol, 
which muſt by tillage be brought into a nice mould; 
muſt be ſown in March at one buſhel an acre; be 
always twice, and frequently three times, hoed, 15 


On the Culture * Muftard;—Remarks'on the Srila 
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DE. . 
et out at d e e hands Thee : 
op is reaped in Auguſt, and leaves the landiin 
jficient tilth or any crop of other grain or cor 
tar may be choſen to follow it: the malian pro- 
luce three quarters per acre, and the medium pvice 
105. per buſhel. Muſtard never follows muſturct: 
ber may de __ on the ſame land again in the 
third year. The firſt hoeing ee che f 
cond and thivy 38. I 


I never ſaw the 0 you mention; bur 
obſerve, you"ffix che ſame Lain natme to it as 
you did in my letter [Artivle wv.) faferteth in 
your laſt volume triſdlium alpeſtre, to what 1 
there called cow-graſs; ; and which is, teffolium 
purpureum pratenſe; and, from the trial I there 
mentioned to you, '#ppears to me a moſt vatuable 
ſpecies, The trifolium alpefre is, 1 apprehend, 
the ral cow!gtafs; though the other is, at the 
ed. mops, fold imder that name. Four ſocicty | 
therefore, if they have acquired any quantity of the 
feed of the real alpefire, which has been thought'to 


be particularly rare, will bring a very great-acquifi- = 
tion'to e one of neee e Ny 


Here conithon' cher Recbebey; w the 
xcideht bf ſeafohs, rather than quickneſs in crop- 
* with 1 i, will fail. bu Norfolk; where it has 

__ uſtally 
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uſually come over again at every fourth crop, this 
failure, from the land being ſurfeited with it, ha 

been in many inftances ſo great, that a very confi. 
derable farmer there lately informed me, that he 
and many of his neighbours had lately under their 
next rotation of barley ſown the common clover, 
and fo on alternately: for not leſs in artificial gra 
than corn, change and variety, under the amn 
| W is ellential to oo Dune l 


The-very bby 6 Norfolk, nile omit 
fame cauſe, has of late years, it is ſaid, degenerated 
in fineneſs, beſides woes more in annoy 


* 
TY” 4 \ $ N * 5 
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| Our farmers elend the mode of is Br A 
fallow, on the principle of its guarding againſt ſuch 
 furfeit; and thus, by the delicacy of the ſowing 
_ ilth it neceſſarily produces, making the proper 
bed for minute graſs-ſeeds, and giving them. the 
beſt ſecurity againſt the failure of their clover, 
They frequently mow it for hay, and then ſeed it, 
or for the chance of the latter, (a very. dubious, 
though ſometimes a moſt profitable one) feed-it 
off firſt early; but very ſeldom let it remain 3 
ſecond year. 1 conjeTure, that. where it muſt ne- 


; cellarily come in quick rotation, it ſhould never 
ſtand 


g g. 8 T8 8 „ AB F 
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ind, but one year, and in that be enten ds 
it may "then alone be r regarded as a meliorating crop: 


gitis thus made in ſome of our leaſes. In the ane 
aſtance, the land is probably ſurfeited, by puſhing 
auh into full bloom ſuch a ſtrong crop, and 
continued too perhaps to a ſecond year; in the ä 
ather, it is cheriſhed by its paſturage, and improved 
by its being early turned in. When intended for 
nerely one year's feed, any of the other artificial 

onlles mays 7 n a x0, be ſown wih! it. 


We what „ men- 
toned in your third volume, [Article XXXIX. ] and _ 


for early feed of next ſpring is alſo rye-graſs thickly | 
In, and, as a little trial, I have ſown with it, in 

one portion , ſome trefoil ; in another, the perennial 
vhite; and in the third, perennial red n com- 6 
monly termed a. 2:53 8 


However congenial to the ſoil of a * any 
peculiar ſpecies of corn, pulſe, or vegetable, may 
appear ; the chance of a ſecure crop from them, in 
a large ſcale, under, as I ſaid before, the common = 
iybandry, will in general be in a proportion to their 
not being ſown, too often :—the variableneſs of our 


climate corrects Li frequently, or being to ſuch 2 
for: 


hut otherwiſe, as a wearing one, and a diſtintion 


zppears as perfect as on one of clover. My field 


t 6 1 


ſort x equality the ven of ane ol; tur y- 
to the nereſſtties of his uſual ftock, the 
ro eg culture, and n 
tion, as corn, pulſe, or artificial inter herbage, au 
fpring graſs, may, though not in equal, yet in ſome 
proportion, he advantageouſſy raiſed: on foils, in 


appearance improper for one or the other of then, | 
by every attentive farmer; and his proſit in a lg ! 
teafe, on this broad baſis of rough agriculture, he Ib 
_ ar the end more ſecure, r "oO vel 
not be ſo great. exc 
| 1 an, reſpedtfully your „ ind 
"OT ol; peo 
„„ d 1 e lenp 
Kira MP, 1 
Account of the Cultivation and Pro of 4 "oye 0 
| [By a e ee 1 the Sec] 950 
3 SIR, | | part 
eee GREEABLE to your requeſt, 1 end you the S 
following account of the cultivation of — 

acres of Buck- Met. * 
Tue inclifure No. +; eg en cine 6 

a a deep, friable; V ln 
towards the ſouth. In 1784, it produced a ven ; 
OL. ER c 
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poor crop of det being ſmutty and very ful of 
weeds. The wheat-ſtubble was ploughed up in 
November following, and a good coat of dung 
ſpread over it. In this ſtate it remained till the 
niddle of laſt May, by which time it became full 
pn; and other noxious Weeds: | 

The floven of a ill & in giving up his ene | 
| had the furrows turned back, then' cut acroſs, 25 
well dragged and cleaned with a couch harrow=—an 
excellent implement for diſpatch; a hotſe, man 
nd boy, doing in a day as much work as a dozen 
people with rakes. Next I gave a deep ploughing 
ngthways, harrowed and couched again; which 
brought the land in fine tilth and exceeding clean. 
fniſhed ſowing about the 1ſt of June, and har- 
wed and rolled aſterwards. The buckwheat 
ane up about two inches high, regular and even, 
den the long drought commencing checked its 
growth, and caſt a ſickly yellow hue'bver the whole, 
particularly under the hedges, whete'it lay as flat 
u if cut off, a conſiderable quantit/ being burnt 
Umoſt to a coal. In this condition it continued 
nguiſhing for about ſix weeks, when a fine ſhower | 
produced an amazing alteration; it immediately 
rared its drooping head, and tillered 1 _—_ 
ranches ſix or _ in general on a ſtalk. 


n. Pp Es The 


continued matting together, growing and bloſſom. 


| ſeveral people who went to view it, concluding there 
would at leaft be a load upon an acre. | The ſecond 
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The appearance was now agreeably changed, the 
whole field being covered with a moſt beautiful 


white carpet; and an innumerable multitude of bes 
buzzing in every part, preſented a ſcene truly w. 
mantic. From this time through the ſummer, it 


ing till full a yard in height, promiſing a fine crop, 
To appearance the ſeed kerned remarkably yell 


week in September, began mowing, and turned 
about two acres; but perceiving, as the haulm wy 
ſo long and ſtalky, that in turning a vaſt quantiy 
would be ſhed out, I ordered a couple of men to go 
to two ſwarths, and take gently up a ſmall quantiy, WW": o 
and place cach parcel againſt its fellow, between No. ] 


= . A DES SS 3 


| the ſwarths, the ſeed uppermoſt :—by this mean r 


the ſun and air circulated freely through the 
haulm, drying it faſter than turning would have Were 
done. Once ſetting up ſufficed, beſides the ad- et 
vantage of preſerving the ſeed. Before it was dry in 
enough to harveſt, the wet weather commenced, 8W' 
which obliged us to keep it frequently moe gro 


to get it in order; as well as to prevent the ſeeds BP d 
growing; of conſequence this occaſioned the loſs of 


a conſiderable quantity, and delayed houſing! it tl make 
the n of . 8 li 


me 


283 J 


2 The buckwheat left this piece in exceeding'fine 
"54g condition for wheat, not a weed or ſcarce even a 
ro. lade of graſs was to be ſeen throughout the whiole. 
1 i (bſerve—An acre of this piece was ſown with 


umip-rooted cabbage, for an experiment; which 


jon: filed, though the plants came up thick enough; 
„a Kr boring and weeding, they made ſuch lte 
there YN bgreſt, that the weeds got the aſcendency and 
cond i chaaked them. Deduct likewiſe about forty lug of 
\rmed Wl gubbed hedge-rows, and a road running up, the 
_ LL which is included 3 in the ſeven acres. 


te other two acres, ſomewhat ſtronger land than 
v. L; the expoſure a gentle deſcent toward the eaſt, 
except about an acre lying hollow, which is ſubject 


E 


continue dry, I harrowed and ſowed directly. A 


ite ground was ſomewhat moiſt; the reſt remained 
dry as when ſowed till July, when the rain that 
Kaloned No. I. to flouriſh ſo much; cauſed this 
make its appearance; but it was very irregular, 
| "Wing and weak, It ſoon came into bloom, 


P 2 mY 


The fields No. IL and] UI. 33 che one y ; 


b be overflown after heavy rains. | Theſe pieces 
der oats in 1784. As foon as No. I. was ſown, I 
pre them one earth; the weather being likely to 


ite of the ſeed came up between the ridges, where 


d but little, and growed ſlowly, ſcarce attain- 
va a foot or 18 inches in height, and forebo- 
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ding but a lamentable crop. However i it was ſome 


was got-up, particularly. in No. Ws wen is the 
: wetteſt of the two pieces. 


late occupier, and its being at a diſtance from 


To 9 52 acres in Nov. 1784, at 58. 
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amends to have a fine ſcaſan for harveſting, which 
was finiſhed by the 8th. of October,. The land 
was in tolerable order for. the enſuing wheat crop, 
though nothing to compare with No. I. it not 
ploughing ſo free and mellow; beſides the couch 


The expences of cultivation have been very 
heavy, as you may Judge from the neglect of the 


home, on which account I have been obliged to hir 
for every thing. However, I have endeavoured to 
tate accurately every expence which ought to be On 


„ Mn 
charged, as follows :— | 


JG -Inctozuns No. —— 90 7 „n 


Four horſes and 2 men, dunging 2 days, aur F 8 ru 
To ploughing 3 times in May 1783, at Gs. 5 3 


Dragging, 4 horſes and a man, 1 daß 0 Moy 


Couchihg and carting off with 2 horſes and 2 5 Page Thre 

men, 2 das 3 
Nine buſhels of buckwheat, at g. (Cob fon Thre 
' * 89 | as Fas! ,- 0 4 


Por- En. TE 070 WW bi 
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land Two men at intervals n canig, A 
crop, - fortnight each, at 18. 4d. 


a 3" 0 
Two children 5 days . at 3d. - 0 2 6 


it not Tirehing 21 facks, and * e at fo. 1 1 


is the . 22 1 6 


Th ES: 


By 21 ſacks and 1 buſhel buckwheat, at 16s. 17 „ 
Value of haulm for litter, ce. 5 
Loſs to balance  '-- - Lie 6 
Ixcrosunzs No. II. and III. 
In June ploughing 6 acres, at 7s. 33 


Dragging and couching with 2 horſes nd 2 

men 1 day, at g. 2 
Tuo days 1 man raking, at 18. 24, - «+ 
Nine buſhels buckwheat, at ss. 
dowing and _ 294 - „ 

t — - = — - 
. 1 3 
N eee eee foe] 
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Mowing 6 acres; at 18. . | .;* +0 + 
Threg children turning 6 days - at a, -= 0.4 
Caring, with 2 horſes and 2 men,, I >.> — K. 
Threſhing 12 facks, at 18s. — 0 12 


Pan Conran ——Gulr, 


1 by 12 facks buckwheat, at 165. 1 = 5 12 © 
0 12 Vun of halim „„ ET 4 4/0 2B 
g 6 Loſs to balance 5 i - 2 10.10 
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— to aj A computation, I think 


the cultivation of buckwheat to be of great conſe. 


quence to the community as a ſubſtitute for a fal. 
low, as no fallow can exceed, or hardly equil, the 
piece No. I. for condition; though as a crop it has 


fallen greatly ſhort of my expectations, yet as it 
ſtands, I think having a fallow of twelve acres of 
ground for about 51. expence, very reaſonable. 


I finiſhed ſowing with wheat on one earth the 
6th of November, the expence of putting in as 
under-mentioned ;— .. 


„ ; is ff, 1 | EAA 
To ploughing 12 acres, at 86. 3 12 0 
Five days at harrow, at 58. . , - 2 $5: 0 
Nine bags TI at 11 155. per load 10 12 6 
Sowing - 1,71; 20.1140 
Tos days ſtriking fe — — 


C. 16 3 6 


N. B. I have fold about two. quarters of buck- 


wheat for fatting pigs, at 48, per buſhel, for which 
reaſon I made that the average charge. An ac- 


quaintance of mine has ſown one field alternately 


wheat-and buckwheat for three or four years paſt; 


rolling down the buckwheat, and then ploughing 
it in. He informed me that his laſt crop of wheat 
yielded four quarters per acre after the buckwheat 


The 


S Z. F 8 


8 S8 F. 
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„ 7 
NB. The above account of cultivating buck« 


onſe- „eat appearing very extraordinary and unneceſ- 
fal. ariy expenſive, we ſhall ſubjoin the remarks made 


nn it by a very ingenious gentleman farmer from 
Suffolk, who has long cultivated this grain in A 
* Oy and much n more POR manner. 


40 25 tte Conmmrres. 


5 GenTLEMEN, 
« THE letter on the pr of of Buckwheat, 


on which you defire my ſentiments, appears to have 
been written by a gentleman totally unacquainted 


5 vith the management of that particular grain, and 
5 0 not ſufficiently verſed in the true en of 
2 6 e 1 * 
10 OY 1 abs 
® 0 BY « His it ao. of the beſt wg nb 
36 tageouſly ſituated ;——but what rational, practical 
| fatmer would, after one earth in November, imme 
acc. Giatcly ſpread a large coat of dung on a foul wheat- 
ach BY tubble, allowing it to remain until the middle of 
= May following, that the fun might exhale the 
107 ſaline, oleaginous, and every other nutritive quality 
alt; i bom it, which could enrich and fertilize the ſoll? 
ung It might well, as the writer obferves, be full of 
heat couch-graſs and other noxious weeds. Ile then, 
n. iter uſing the couch-harrow, (which probably is 
Tie n excellent inftrument) gave this land a deep 


earth 
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by your correſpondent; and he accounts in ſome 
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5 earth, and ſowed his buckwheat upon it; by which 


deep ploughing, he muſt have buried and treaſured 


up thouſands. of ſeed-weeds, which could not have 


vegetated. for want of ſufficient tillage. Had he 
given the wheat-ſtubble three ſhallow. ploughings, 
with good harrowings, allowing all the ſeed-weedz 


to vegetate between each ſtirring of the earth, he 


might then with propriety have given it a de 


Ploughing, ſpread his dung, and after turning It in, 


ſown his ſeed with an almoſt certain | Proſpect of 
ſecuring 4 4 good and Profitable. crop. 523 


2 Tue erpenber are doubtleſs chinged'i ag | pi 


meaſure for their magnitude, by ſaying he vn 


. obliged to hire for every thing. But to one. who re- 
ſides in a county where agriculture is perfectly well 
undetſtood and practiſed, and buckwheat uſually 


cultivated, they appear too great to remain unno- 
ticed, I ſhall therefore contraſt his expences for 
Incloſure No. I. with what the ſame work would 
coſt in n! - ſuppoſing every thine en, 


e 


Ta plouphin A 45. per acre x, 30.2 0 3 


Four horſes and 2 men at * cart, 1 1 of 0 18 0 


2 days Ry 
To ploughing 3 times in May, at 4s. 3 9.0 5 3 6 
len,. o 80] 0 8 0 

| Wed £25 . | — 


2 5 18 o|{.8 9'9 


£ a9 } 
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n Nn en „ 
les - - 0100 o 1 0 
zu buſhels feed fully _— 53 1 10 ol a 
wing and W ER » „ 4 „ 
Rent TY e 3130 @& 
Tithe — = © 1.141 2] 2H 
Foor-TateS 7 1 r 0 1061 o 10 0 
Mowing at 18. per acre - — 0 15 91 012 © 
N fro. Jt nh eee EKA 
not only quite unneceſſary, but 0 0 0 5 Ws 146 
ws ticks and : buſh, © | : 
Threſhing 21 I Big e 
* jerk . OO 0 12 * r' 0 3 
= +! "fs 's 13 1.22 6 6 
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W is eſteemed 1 in Suffolk, Nordbik, 3 
ex, as adapted to lands of about 5s. value per 
re; or from 38. to Los.; but can never anſwer 
a deep friable bam worth 11. 18. per acte: for on 
the later there will always be too much ſtraw, 
wen without manure; and the former will yield on 
average from three to four: quarters: per acre. 
t prevents the growth of weeds; but will not de- 
ſoy: couch. graſs. It is: uſually ſown in Suffolk 
ith graſa-ſecds for; laying down land; and for 
= OR preferred to moſt other kinds 

i ſpring corn, ES 


ARTICLE 
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Ares XVI. 


Defeription of the Cunſtruttim and Lie of 5 new bs 
' Blement in Huſbandry, for Tranſplanting Tump. 
In a Letter to the Secretary.] ; 


Six, 1 We of Wight, Nov. 18th, 11 
AVING made a tour lately into Norfolk 
| among their many improvements in agri- 
culture and its implements, ſhewn me, I was * 
ticularly pleaſed with their Turnip-tray/planter, Au 
2 member of your ſociety, and being willing to 
contribute what little aſſiſtance may be in my 
power towards general improvernent in agriculture, 
I have taken the liberty of ſending you nc. mace 
under my ei in chis N 015 


From the ſanplicity and 8 of the inf 
ment, and the very eaſy manner of uſing it, (w 
great recommendations in all implements in huſ- 


bandry) I cannot but think it may become gene- 


rally uſeful. As it frequently happens in turnip 
 _ fields, that large ſpots fail, it is uſed for filling up 
thoſe ſpots, from the adjoining parts of the ſame 
field. It may alſo be very uſefiil in gardens . 
_ tranſplanting plants of different kinds. | 


9 A Figure of it 1s given iu the annexed Plate, No, L 
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| The method of uſing it is, to hoid the a 

kde with the left hand, and the ſhore handle 
ih the right drawn up; put the inſtrument over 
the plant that is to be taken up, and with your 
bot force.it into the ground; then give it a twiſt 
wund, and by drawing it gently up, the earth will 
ghere to the roots of the plant in a ſolid body: 
then with another inſtrument of the ſame ſize, take 
the earth out where the plant is to be put, and 


keep your right hand ſteady, and draw up 
jour left, and the earth and plant vill be left in che 
bole with the roots nnen 3. er 


When tumips are to be ts in a. field, 
there are wo men employed with each an inſtru- 
ment, one man taking up a plant, while the other 


EIA EHE 


rom for depoſiting. the plant; ſo that the hole 
vhich. is made by taking up the plant, is filled 


ud returns to the place he firſt ſet out from, the 
frſt man at the ſame time returning with earth 


ASA 


eh tr ons At, is well adapted for 
kalen uſer, and particularly for gentlemen who would like the amuſement of 
rahlanting ſmall roots of any kind, by an eaſy, clean, and-expeditious method. 


only; 


binging the inſtrument with the plant in it, put it 
ich has been made by the other; 


flls his inſtrument with earth only, thereby making 


ith the earth taken out where the plant is to be 
put; which having depoſited, he takes up a plant, 


crop he prepares his land in a different manner 
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* ſo that each man is alternately che pläne, 
1 both ways, the wot 
goes on briſkly.” 2 | 


This inen was . bir Mr. Com 
Gray; of Soutbrepps in Norfolk, a perſon who has 
given a great deal of attention to huſbandry, and 
particularly to the cultivation af turnips, for which 


from moſt of his neighbours ; they harrowing their 
land immediately after each ploughing, and then 
rolling it, in order (as they ſay) to keep in the 
moiſture; on the contrary, he never rolls his land, 
nor harrows it till he is going to plough i it again, 
but leaves it as open as poſſible, in order to warm 
it, as he thinks land can never be too warm or dry 
for turnips ; and he has ahrays had the beſt crops, 
even when the ſeaſon has been dry when ſown, 
This method he has followed 16 years, and never 
once failed of a crop of turnips though his neigh- 
bours frequently have. He has ſold turnips at five 
guineas and half per acre, to be fed off on his land. 
he always hand-hoes twice, as indeed do all the 
farmers in that country ; his land is a ſandy loan, 


A wy free working _ OR 

2 \ I remain, Six, 

Your moſt obedient ſervant, | 
JOSEPH KIRKPATRICK. 
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B. The ſociety return their thanks to Mr. Kinx⸗ 
24TRICK, both for his letter, and for the inſtrument he fo 
accurately deſcribes the uſe of. If he would favour them 
vith an account of the mode of huſbandry practiſed by the 
teſt farmers in the Iſle of Wight, it would be —— an 


additional obligation. as 


Fro 009 — ha — + CR 8 
Articus XVII. Ry 
01 the Cultivation of Broad Clover. 
S18, TEES, Coffield, near Louth, Dec. gth, 1786. 


Am duly favoured with your obliging letter of 
the 5th inſt; and ſhall be glad if the little that 
1 have been able as yet to do, reſpecting the cul- 
ture of potatoes, ſhould prove the means of ſtimu- 
\ lating others, who have better opportunities, and 
greater abilities than myſelf, ta. attend, in a more 
particular manner than has yet been done, to the 
culture of 1 truly valuable Plant. 


I would Fra a particular pleaſure, if I could 
communicate to your ſociety any thing that ſhould 
deſerve attention, reſpecting the diſeaſe you take 
notice of, affecting Broad Clover. But as nothing 
ee on the ſubject has occurred in this part of the 
world, I cannot pretend to offer any conjectures 


as to the aulas or hints 12 che remedy of that diſ- 
order, 


3 


order. 1 have culthiated broad reg FA 
| for more than thirty years e 
late that 1 * in the leaſt particular, gs A 
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During all my practice I WET ll 
although broad clover ſometimes affords as good x 


crop the ſecond year as the firſt, (obſerve, I call the 
firſt year of clover, that in which it firſt yields x 
crop, not that in which it is ſoun). and on ſome 
_ occaſions even a better; yet I have ever found 
that that was in ſome meaſure caſual, and that no 
one could ſafely rely on it for a full erop the ſecond 
year. This is the caſe at anne 
V 


1. 
i 


There is no doubt, however, that bid lover 
is much leſs apt to fail in ſome ſoils than othen. 
It is a plant that thrives beſt on a firm weighty ſoil 
It therefore does very well in clays of a certain 
kind ; (you will obſerve I make a diſtinction be- 
tween thriving well, and long life) but on all clayey 
foils, and more particularly on ſoft ſpungy ſoils 
that have lately been brought into culture from 
moor, it is extremely liable to be thrown out by 
the ſeverities of the winter weather, and generally 
more ſo than on ſome others :—a firm hazel loam, 
or even a very weighty, or what we here call —_— 
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ich friable mould, tending to a ſandy nacum, is 


foils, in which water is retained in a ſtate more 


perceptible. In ſuch ſpungy ſoils I have often re. 
pull the Glloning henomena, . | _ 


been ſuddenly evaporated, and the mud haſtily in- 
dunted. On taking up one of theſe detached” 
picces, and examining it, we diſcover that. it conſiſty. 
mat entirely of frozen dur, with a thin cruſt of 


PPP 


w_ 


ww ww. 
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that 98 which 1 have ever found it leaſt liable to 
the accident of which you complain. I cannot tell” = 
if you have any of the ſoil of the kind I here de- 
{cribe, never having been in Glouceſterſhire and 

lan yet more doubtful if the terms I make uſe of = 
xill be intelligible to you: — but I have no other 1 
means of mne my den. on this tubjet, | 


The nrogelh by which head clover.” is —_ der 1 
ſroped, is very eaſily obſerveable on ſpungy moor y 


nearly approaching to fluidity than in others. In 
iich clayey loams, where the ſame proceſs takes 
W place in an inferior degree, the progreſs is far leſs 


Ar a N of FL froſt, i in thoſe how where 
the earth is not covered with a cloſe ſward of graſs, 
the ſurface ſeems. to be divided into a great number 
of broad kind of points, divided from each other 
by a great variety of fiſſures, . ſomething like what : 
lakes place in a clayey pool, when the water has 


5 greater height. This ſecond ſeries of columns i 


t 


earth on its top. The ice in this acid, 
| deautiful and ſingular form, confiſting of u ſuc of 
' needl<-like columns, ſtanding in a vertical poſit poſition 
all of one height; a rude ſketch of which is given in 
the annexed plate A.* The vertical columns Gong 
of tranſparent ſpiculæ, ſometimes with & little can 
intermixed with them, but uſually pretty free fon 
it. They have always a little earth at topf and 
when they are taken up, a little earth alſo adheres 
to their bottom; and below that the froſt hub n 
penetrated. Theſe columns are longer or thertet 
according to circumſtances, from near tuo inches 
as I have ſeen them, to lefs than 4 "quarter" of 
an inch. If the froſt continues more than ne 
night, theſe icy pillars admit of a greater elongition 
by an additional range of columns ſhooting up 
below them, and forcing the former to" riſe't6'i 


© SK 
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always ſhorter than the firſt and is divided ſtotn it 
by a thin ſtratum of earth, as at B.. Should the froſt 
continue longer, another row of ſhorter columns 
ſtill is formed beneath the former, divided from 
it alſo by its ſtratum of earth: and ſo it goes on, 
each night froſt producing a new ſet of columns, 
which become gradually ſhorter, till at laſt the dif- 
ſetent ſtrata of earth which ſeparate them become 
e eee as that the watery" . 


6 ® See plate No, I 45 
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._—-w tf this veteran 1 
| 6 he only a dump of frozen earth, Lege 1 
nn Ny 


— have taken the trouble to 
b minutely as I have done this proceſs: | 
hd I ever obſerved it deſcribed elſewhere ; 104 | 


eeauſe it is very neceſfary to be adverted to, ſeeing 
ene een, 
frequently cut off by the 
eee which vil be in under. 1 8 
ee r N 


When any vegetable. „ | 
nelle, the top of theſe columns of ice naturally 
„„ — 
. —— | 
Gcularly, either the main root muſt be broken off 
y this force, applied as at E. or the lateral fibres 
nuſt be all torn off from the prinęipal root, ſa ass 
o leave it entirely naked, and thus expoſed to te 
juries of the weather a defenceleſs. When 
thaw comes, the columns of ice are melted away, 
* earth ſubſides toi ita former bulk, ſo that ; 

the poor naked root ſtands up as; at F. and muſt 1 
uallibly periſh. , Every attentive: farmer muſt-have: | 
remarked his broad clover drawn at times aut of 
tie ground in this manner: though he has not 

Vol. Iv. 5 ä perhaps 
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POT adverted to the — 


by which it was effected. I have ſometimes ſeen be. 
it thus forced out of the ground, on ſoils of the Bil ph 
nature above deſcribed, full fix inches; but in «t 
ewe vn age NY er 1 par 
bes” > 12! ts bride" 15, bet ae 
"ral; wake wail 4 tat 
therefire unfit for producing broad clover; andthe Wi « 1 


' nearer they approach to the nature of theſe, the 


more precarious will that crop be upon them: 
bur nothing of this ſort happens, when the frbſt i pto 
een 3: ſnow toa a ſufficient on tis 
N {tf of ry 
* ſoils of thi nature 0 deſeribed; it is ob. ne 
ſervable, that if the ſurface be covered with fibrous: Mi nak 
rooted graſſes, they are not thus thrown out; for u wl 
theſe roots are generally numerous, and cloſely in- hit 
terwoven with each other, they form ſuch a'cloſe de 


ſurface, that the tops of the icy columns do'not 
appear. divided ; but the whole ſurface is lifted up 
with a conſiderable ſtratum of earth, fo that when 


the thaw comes, the whole ſurface ſubſides together, la 
and the roots quickly ſtrike into the ſoil below; ſo To 


that though the ſurface might be eaſily peeled off 
immediately after the thaw; in flakes; neatly as if i 
had been pared off by a ſpade, yet-in'a ſnort time 
the roots ſtrike into the looſe earth below, and i 


* ox if . 4 
1 * * 1 + 1 


1 
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aher ſoils but thoſe that are uncommonlyy ſpungy, 


Gor (i pricularly meſſy foils; for the cloſe ſurface of 


g prevents the froſt: from penetratinę 

"pu; other: nor does the froſt ever produce ſuch A. 
nion on: any foil, when well eee a cot. 
e eee eee LINK 43 ebay a: 
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5 t is adviſeable to ſow with the clover a proportion 
5 of ge- graſs. This i is a very profitable practice, as it 
buch augments the weight of the firſt cutting, and 
makes it come ſome weeks earlier than otherwiſe it 
wuld have been. It alſo effectually prevents the 
mite gowans, from appearing,. which ſo. often 
der a crop of red clover. ſown. alone worth very 
ine. And as the clover afterward advances much 
wore quickly, than it. does, the ſucceeding ny. 
PRO: ay, if no n 2 l been Wy) 5 


34 N } 10 101.1 "hk 122 401 34614 4.8 


To guard the clover, too; if . is to hs . 


Rr late in. the ſeaſon, ſor this makes the ſurface 
bare as to leave the roots very much expoſed to 
lnger; but if it be cut pretty early in autumn, 


W 
be phenomenon; however, is never obſervable on an 


This being /obviouſly. the caſe, il e ever — Þ 
tobe had on broad clever for a. ſecond year's crop. | 


won it. for The ſecond. year, it ſhould never be cut 


e. again in che end of the 
22 25 | * 29 


* 


. 
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| _ and ty hne them e Re 


every accident of this ſort; is, to ſow along with the 


clover flouriſhes, theſe do not retard Werbe ; 
it ſometimes will do in ſpite of every 


dant crop of herbage, which affords a-great* 


Toll = 
ſeaſon, after the clover has become Mationary, ſo u 
en ROPER to F 


7 W . 1 habe r 
eee ſecond year's crop of clover, though 
it will /ometrmes diſappear almoſt entirely: nor do [ 
think it poſſible in our climate ever to guard agiuſ 
this accident with certainty, where broad clover alone 
is ſoum ſorhat I ſhould think it imprudent hen 
ſecond year's crop; I ——— ever held k 11 
maxim, chat if a man is to depend on red Clover 
alone, he never ſhould think of taking above one 
year's crop of it ; but if he does reſolve to have tvo 


years' crops of graſs, he may always” 


S 8 a 
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red clover a conſiderable proportion of the. 41 
or Dutch clover, and ſome graſs, If the b 


only tend to thicken it; and if it ſhould 5 
theſe plants fill the ground, and produce an al 


weigit 


([ ar'l 


| eight. and..finer. bay, than broad clover ahi 
though. daa Pas AE 


| ir oO . el LBNL. 
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ſurface of the ground, and is not ſo apt to be thrown 
cut as red clover; vor is it ever deſtroyed by any. 
xcident, if the earth is rich and frm; frequent 
rolling makes it flouriſh abundantly, even on light 
foils; but without that, on ſuch ſoils it it inevitably | 
- villpetith;'( the term light, I do not mean . 
u ſometimes is fo expreſſed, but ground that is" 
not weighty ef LY Le 8 


| Ir theſe Haſy's fervatiohs can erbete as 
the members of your fi they are c much * 
their ſervice,” 5 


« EBSSAVYS ON eee in which 1 x any 
out ſeveral obſervations bn graffes, but the above 


TI them. e are few plants more 
qc eee, enn, nn 
3 not however longer treſpaſs on your 
coribute my Eye: ancement of i 
JAMES ANDERSON. | 
"a3. LD N. B. The 


for certain 8 than broad elover. But 
than to aſſure you "that 1 wal be ey 


f 


; 
l 
1 
if 
_ 
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d. B. The eee 
ſome idea of the progreſs; of the icy coluntns1 K. npre; 


growth; C. ditto, of three ; and D. a greater number, 1 
they appear after the froſt has continued taty:days;' "Oy 
all gocalions there are numerous columns ſhooting vn by la 
ſide of oneanother, ſo that the general ſarface of the ground 
is nearly as even as before the froſt ; though that ſüföce 
is by means of theſe columns Iiſtod a good deal highs 
than its natural level. D. n 3 Apron 
graſſes on the ſurface of the ground. At E. is repreſen 
a ſtalk of broad-cloyer, with its root forced 1 up, by t he-fur 
rounding columns of ice, and broken off. F. is th the fame 
root after a thaw, the columns of ice being melted, the 


earth ſubſided, and the pot e 99 A 
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Sis add dene, XVII. ds hat 
E Kilaluz's Method 1 of cltroating Potatich, 


F019 1360 Moya dee 101. vga 


e by him, to. > Mr. Wogmmns. 5 5. 
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into heart by Potatves vtatves, n an follows; — AY LM 
eee TILL, — 


ſents three facks of one night old ; B. din, af ino 
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| Ws your land is left i in boeh an dls 
ns condition, that it oil not anſwer to 


it again for a crop, the method of bringing it agiin 
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{et broad) upon the ground, about twelve gr 


- * * 
* * 
: * 
2 * 1 


5 28 

On about two feet and a half between every row of 
the . The intervals to be broader: or narrower, = 
und neh t6 the depth of ſoil on the land; Where 
e de vegetable mould is ſhalloweſt, the intervals to 

pier be broadeſt. Then cut your potatoes into pieces, 
bung one eyei(froiw whence u fmall fibre of the 
vr gems to grow) upom every piece: every one . 
wi hele-eyes willproduce'a. new plant. Then ſpreae 
the the pieces on the ground, ar a foot or a foot and | 
be. bf diſtance. Then ſend in your diggers, and let 

| the them dig out of the intervals as much earth as will. 

5 cover the 1128 of potatoes about two inches. 


deeper than the remaining vegetable mould; tho 
jou may venture to $0 alittle i into the thill or clay, 
u it will tend rather te improve 


the land than 
herwiſe; for lying at the , it will not injure: the 
ſegetation; a Keie "ext ff ithe? fun and 
dem, it will be Wü red into fertile Wreh, in * 
ſo or two! as well as the reſt, . 


Spend yourtmabure ins lines (of about eh fix 
ren waggon-load td an aere, leaving an interval of 


e Abreotnd aids 13A. 
* ſoon a8 the new, plants wall appear above | 

ground, ſend in the.diggers/again, and cover the 

plants completely. When they appear above ground 

i ſecond time, cover them again with earth 5 | 

at of the intervals, taking care not to go much 


& a Le = 
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-.Afithenthe wctirbanc appeared and are fit to pull 


Town at that ſeaſon with a flight ployghing, at which 


be in order for future crops, and en e e 


the fem will never ba fallow ber «year; as the pom 
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the crop muſtbe carefully weeded, and 1 
nn 
7 PIT. Joes! 
Af the potatobs are planted is. thi litter und f 
| March or even the beginning of April, they; wil 
be come to their full growth before Michaelmas, 
They muſt then be dug out, and the land will be 
left in condition to bear a good etop of wheat to be 


—— 


time the brows af the ridges- ſhould be-pinh 
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the field property e . haps one 
After this nations the roi will be fr for 

à crop of barley to ſucceed: ene nd: _ 

ep of om eng” os 12th 


VN. B. ee e ab . 


crop ſueceeds the laſt crop of cats, and will be well won 
201, per acre; and the land „ 
een . ; 


fi 5 twice "wich, an experiment, which — a 
beyond my expectations. Inſtead of firſt digging 
yur my potatoes, Icut * baulm wich aſcythe, and 


| threw 
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der it into the trenches, | I then ſent the'fowet ; 
to ſow the land with wheat; then I had the potatoes 

dug out, and let the wheat take its chance of being 
properly covered in the digging, and then gave it a ; 
light harrowing; and by this method I had a erop 
of ten barrels to the acre; Which I aſcribed te the 
ſed being better covered by being dug in, than it 
red regs bY" AO is whe HUE Wig 
he ft thine this tnſdandry is led, ugh the 


experiment may be made in one ridge only, and 
may xcording as that ſucceeds, it may Be prirſued or 
iole of mne, 2 a7 I bee J artiete e 
fon | 9 1 | "AN Fe; x 
' |  Oervations On the Diſeafe:called the Wadi hp. 


[By Mr. J. e Apottcary.] 


Grxrunan, | 


e they ſuffer but little leſs 
rt e dum the abſurd means that fre- 
quently are adminiſtered for their relief; arifing : 
rom the generality of farmers being very ignorant 
both of the mA and cauſe of the complaint. This 

| 1 . 


| b ee * 1 uſed fordi 
ee e and poperions — 


wf1190 10 26:05 21 n 1nd 273 l Fits dae 
1 have ſeen ſeveral ſheep immediately after . 
horn, appear to be in violent pain; their fidepare 
me y hat extended, and their hrathing vem hon; 
the, head iis hung draoping, and they have;a,prea 
averſiqn;;to- moving or walking. and generally ie 
daun. 4 Lhele, ” DESO continue ingteaſing til 
the ſheepylics/ in: a few. hours, unlefs, a xiolent par- 
ging came on, which generally gives immediate 
belle, /On.enquiring fox, the, nam given do thin 
complaint, I found it was called the. ti 1d but 
where the ſeat of it lay, few could tell. Some 
thought it us in the head, others in the lung or 
lights, &c. ; and the remedies they applied were as 
various as their opinions of the difeaſe; ſome giving 
gin, others black-pepper; or both theſe mixed to- 
gether. i Daffy's elixit, " 1 are 
ſometimes adminiſtered. a M L aM tt: 


Not ſaved witty theſe — J endeavouted 


(by inſpecting the carcaſes of theepithat died 
diſeaſe) to diſcover the cauſe and ſeat; of the 
Plant. On opening ſour ſneep that died of he 
diſeaſe, I. found. all the inteſtines rather diſtended 
vith flarus, but not in any great degree- + Their 
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rticularly-thbſe;of the large in 


he rodlutn, (or hat 16 — the diets” 
pu} which, had a: healthy appearance; as likewiſe 5 
ud the ſtomach; milt, caul, liver, heart, lungs or 
johts; &c.; and in ſhort all the viſcera contained 
nthe cavity of the trunk. From theſe ap pearances | 
| will venture to fay, chat the diſeaſe in queſtion : 
12 violent inflammation of the inteſtines ; perhaps 
n ſome meaſure ariſing from bruiſes in ſhearing, 
hut more ſo from loſing a warm cloathing, Me"... 


being ſuddenly expoſed t to cold: air rand cold feeding, 


2. » 


De ER to r to farmers 5 | 
tut on the firſt, appearance of the complaint, they 


l beg? 


pat the ſheep into a ſtable, or other warm. pl 


and immediately bleed it very freely. Bruiſe a X 


n — 


qurter of an ounce of Tome carminative ſeed, | 
ſuch as carraway, aniſe, cummin or fennel, and 
nix theſe with two ounces of Glauber's purging _ 
lin in a pint of water; place it on a fire, and 


male it boil for a few minutes, then ſtrain it off: 
ten add a quarter of an ounce of powder d jalap, 


ad while lukewarm give the ſheep a quarter ge 


i pint of this liquor; (firſt well ſhaken together) 
wery half hour till it dungs. It ſhould have no . | 


bod or cold water ep eee but 4 aaa een 


mer a be * ſervice. | eee 271 Lale ; | 
: BR... 


rod-veſſcls were very ee cas. Ca l. 


} 


1 
en 3 inkigine, might be of fervite w 
whe le) foom: TEEN 
 elover; but they being much larger and ſtonge 

_ animals; will require a doſe larger in 
MMWichk the fame regulation I l 
for iht fret in horfes; as a better remedy. ihan i 
e e 1 
ee OF 8 © your moſt humble ſervant, | 
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bug 8. K Perhaps ir a as (OT? C4 wrtor 4 
gliſters for horſes ; but I am well 2 G e 
poſed of ſome tobacco boiled in a pint of water a fey 
minutes, then firaintd off, and with the addition of a j 
bet oil or Roß krd) given as fuch, would greatly l 
ae ba ricotttwended. © eee , 
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Have ever efteemed Apples as the moſt a ca 
fruit. cultivated in this kingdom. They 
placed on the tables of the great, and are ithin 
the power of the cottager to enjoy: at who 
homely board, when dreſſed in puddings. ra 
1 may be conſidered as a luxury. 
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Theſe — 0 pt me ien with con- 


vide to 
0 freſh 


dend it 
ae there is ſeldom ;ariy care taken to propagate: the 


5 beter ſorts, as his graſts arm uſually taken promiſ- 
' HY cuouſly from any ordinary kind, maſt cafily pro- 


BY 5, 1 cured in his neighbourhood.* |, Hence ariſe the 
3 wmberleſs apple- trees, which may almoſt be ſaid 
sd incumber the ground, ee 
nnen ee 


14" +2638 


!tave heagd fe froquencty remarked, es pr 


* ple is hardly ever to be procured hut near large 
owns; and in general 1 have found the obſer- 


"tion juſt, owing, I conceive, principally. to the 


liffculty he fipds,in obtaining zho beſt ſorta⸗ 


Could thiſe difficulti ies be s I conceive 
ve ſhould in a few. years find good. apples at every | 
nas and STE: choice at our country markets. 
Wee ee we; het bee een, 

try par i grafting without 

apple · trees of the 1 are f. 

= Cerec, 3 =} 
Cd 8 , wick herd fund — to 


pe age; + for if CEN | 
freſh trees, i (Which does not frequently: happen) | 


WS gene ee eee 1 
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This being; in my opinion, an object or ne 
iitry, give me leave to ſuggeſt ſome hinti/ which 
you may un, __ render ey, 


4 ; Ss fe 1 ; 
ue + FL . 1 15 3 1 


(after W of the beſt apples for 
eating, baking, keeping, 8c. ſuppoſe your-ſociety 
vere to procure grafts of each kind from thecounties 
moſt celebrated ſor the reſpective ſorts; which, l 
imagine, may be done by a ſociety at a moderate 
expence, as many gentlemen would be proud to 
ſurniſn them; ſo: that the carriage would be the 
only coſt: ſome might be purchaſed and given 
1 d oy wy 8 eee to 2100 1 


1 


1 fear offering a premium for the cutiunion 
applbreves, would be inadequate: : « 
mall rewards, which muſt neceſſari 
and flow in their operation, would not raiſe a 1 
in farmers in general to mand the odge. 2 


A. cleretors think that the Bath Society (i they 
Prove the ſubject” worthy notice) might advertiſ 
that they were collecting a quantity of grafts from 

apple-trees of ſuperior kinds, which they meant to 
diſtribute gratis to-farmers and cottagers who ap- 
plied and engaged to cultivate them; and that the 
application muſt be made either verbally. or in 
1 —! certain * ſpecifing the number 
party 
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N. B. Thecubſisnesofthivietter is of great importance 
to the nation ; for it muſt be univerſally acknowledged 
that the apple is the firſt of fruits, as An article of family 
conſumption, if not as a luxury. In its different appli- | 
ations for eyder, for dreſſing as as food, and for eating in its 
natural ſtate, its flavour is, of great conſequence to our 
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ary wiſhes to have. - And when Sd W 
rady, a ſecond advertiſement may —.— 
* 


; "np 
24 2 *** 1 * 


hondents and other ketlemen, a ſimilar pot 


of good grafts, round. their reſj ſpeckiye neighbour- 
hoods, I ſhould not. aprt! bur in, very; fey years. 
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plealure, and perhaps of ſome to our health. For it is not 


hey 
tiſe ally ſuppoſable, that a rough acrid cyder is. _ Whole 


ome with a ſoft and plealant fort, to all conſtitutions ; 
nd whils the 'farne'ſpace of ground, and the ſame exper is 
£50 vil ſuffice; for a fine! ſort; of, applertrees, as; for. one of th 
12 vorlh, it is well worth Public attention to promote the 
fowth of the fineſt forts, as at once cheap, wholeſome, | 


Gnfider how = the APR of the ame, lower 


ap- 
in ad grateful. It is a When object, likewiſe, when we 
ty 
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95 claſſes of our countrymen, who cannot afford the yn 
T 
| ally of, er mme 


firſt ſtep towards general improvement, that thoſe gentl. 


and excellencies of different ſorts of apples and pem, 


bution ; firſt among the members of the ſociety, and ſe- 


N 5 4 
conſidered, 


e my Ms with e ie i hi 
practice with myſelf, and find it is the general 
ES be OL Oe; 


[ we] 


From theſe oaddenions” K 6 realy A 


men, who. have been. partioularly: curious in-the-ithpigr. 
ment of their orchards, ar in remarking; the diſtin&ions 


would be fo obliging as to communicate their obſeryation 
on the ſubje& by lecter to the ſecretary, as ſoon as they 
conveniently can after reading this article. Then are exr- 
neſtly requeſted alſo to mention particularly the fu 

of the ſorts they approve beſt, for ſummer uſe 
and for long keeping; likewiſe with what number of ſcions 
they could conveniently furniſh the ſecretary, for difti- 
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and 


I have maturely 
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work ne NO of fruit, but fromthe wm 


bon the apple-yips in üer county; then ek the 
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bealth, the ſeaſon, the foil; the mode of planting;or . 
wo the ſtock which they are grafted on, being too 
alten raiſed from the ſeed of apples in the ſame 
place or county: it appears, from che ableſt men in 
my profeſſion, that they never found real Gedlice | 


by an bo 


10 4 6 1 8138 
dige to any gentleman chat will take thie trouble 
ſend me a few cutting from thoſe very trees, the 
fuit of which is ſuppoſedl to be degenerated from 


the original goadneſs, I would graft them on the 
real crab-ſtock; and ſme alſo - on the ſtock” raiſed 


— e ¶—•ͤrl l ORs De er Os IO 


"by which means (though the proceſs is tedlou)we +, 8 FE ; 
ſhall be able to aſcertain, whether the changeof ſtock 
vil not reſtore the Fruit. to its orighns goodneſs. 


[tore ner (a bur that the 

trees which are graſted on the ſtocks raiſed fromm 
the apple-pips, are mobe tender than thoſe grafted 

on the real crab-ſtock; and the ſeaſons in this 


country have for many years paſt been unfavoyrable = 
for fruits, which add; much to the ſuppoſed ge. 
beneracy of the apple... 8 — 


Kaen of ogphaads vould proc 
Sn - "0 


4: 4:7 


on real crab-ſtocks from a diftant county, they 
vuould find their account in ſo: doing much over. 
balance. the extra renden 
83 
My reaſon: for recommending the true crab. flak 
is, that I believe the crab to be a native: of this 
country but whether it is or not, we are ſure it i 
much hardier than the ſtocks raiſed from apple. 
pipa, and there cannot be a doubt but the apple 
| was originally an exotic. The crab-ſtock will fuc. 
ceed in many different ſoils, particularly in ſlif 
cold, moiſt ground, where the apple-ſtock. vil 
canker and die. I recommend the crab-ſtock for 
this reaſon, as alſo that it is not ſo early in vege- 
tating as the apple; by which a few days may pre- 
ſerve. the flower from the cold blaſts, ht TO 
e * un a e of fruit. 
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On the Culture of Parſe" 


Gicht this root ſo as to make it prone 


advantageous to the farmer, it will be rigit 
to ſow the ſeed in the autumn, immediately after it 


nen by Which means the 
" plant 


Fa. 28. 5.8) 


ET 1 


hem. Froſts never affect the ſeed, nor do the 
yung plants ever materially ſuffer through the ſe- 
rrity of the ſeaſons. Not only on this account but 
ir many other reaſons, the autumn is preferable 


il keep pace with the parſhips ; and often when 
key are hoed or cleaned; great part of the crop is 


irt appear, as not eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the weeds; and if no rains fall at that ſeaſon, ſome, 
# the ſeed will not vegetate till late in the ſummer; 
nd the few plants that do appear, will ſcarce pay 
tte expence of cleaning them; beſides, they will 
wer grow to any ſize, but be ſticky or cankered, 
ad conſequently will be deſtitute of nutrimental 
jice; while on the contrary, thoſe that are ſown 
h the autumn will be large, free from the defects 
the others, and fully anſwer the Maa of 
the n 1 ** f | 
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The beſt foil "for « partkith is, ade * 


ſtone braſh, gravel, or clay ſoils; and they always 
ie largeſt where the -earth is, eee 
; R 2 


. 7 4 - 


wa will appear early the following ſpring, and 
jill get ſtrong before rhe weeds can grow to injufe 
p the ſpring ſowing, as the weeds at this time 


nlled up, cut out, or otherwiſe deſtroyed, as they 
xe (when ſown in the ſpring) ſo ſmall when they 


2 


— — 


A oro ied 


[6 1 
Dey light land is pleaſing 1 them, but 'wet, fl 
or hide-bound land is deſtructive. 5 


proper, they do not require much manure. 
writer, bach obtained a very good crop fir d. 
ſucceſſive years, from the ſame land, without vim 
any; but when he laid at the rate of about fory 
cart-loads of ſand per acre upon a very flif loam; 
and ploughed it in, he found gp. 
from which he concludeg that nee 
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ct "ri moſt adviſcable «ids fred in ll 
about 18 inches diſtant from each other, 'that the 
plants may be the more conveniently hand or horſe 
hoed; and they will be more luxuriant if they i 
derga a ſegond hoeing. and W 


ebe e ü e g 
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Thoſe who Kiva teach or cannot 
get i in proper condition perde teſt 
autumn, may at that time ſow a plot in their g 
or the corner of ſome field, and may tranſplat 

from thence the latter end of the month of Apri 
or early in the May following. The plants mu 
be carefully drawn from the ſeed plot, and tf 
land that is to receive them ſhould be well pt 
verixed by harrowing and rolling; t! 
thus ordered, a furrow ſhould be opened with d 


5 74 f ougn 


be | 
1.4 
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yough about fix or eight inches deep, in which che . 


plants ſhould be regularly laid at about the diſ. 


ance of ten inches from each other, taking care 


pot to let the root be bent, but for: the plant to 
nnd perpendicular after the earth is cloſed about 
* which ſhould be immediately done by means 
of perſons who ſhould for this purpoſe follow the 
planter with a hoe; and he muſt not forget that 
be plants will be-injured if the leaves are covered. | 
Another furrow muſt be opened about 18 inches 


fom the laſt; in the ſame direction, and planted as 


before ; and ſo in like manner till all the plants are 
depoſited, or the field is completely cropped; and 


vhen the weeds appear, MRP gg | 
RF ·˙ ATEeY 


There } is no A 5 
the method of tranſplanting parſnips, yet ſome may 
be induced to try the experiment, when they con- 


ider that they may perform it at a time when there 


i little beſide to be done in a farm, and that their 


crop will be more certain; for if they are planted 


er rain, they will not be checked by the remo» + 
nl, nor will they be injured by weeds, or the 
pound ſuffer ſo much by being thus planted, as 
ano ee e 
the autu m. „ ies 
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2 hong tiene Goh 
bling, as the ground thereby becomes fo bound 3 
ſeldom to admit the ſmall lateral fibres (with 
which theſe plants abound) to fix or work in the 
earth, on which account they are prevented from 
expanding themſelves, and never attain hes * 


. 


ſh 
the 
ac 
L 


11 KW would in 1 be attentive. to the 

Gol the ſeaſon for ſowing, the cleaning and earth. 
ing the plants, and raiſing their ſeed from the large 
and beſt parſnips, (which ſhould be ſelected and 
tranſplanted for this purpoſe) there is no doubt 
but ſuch a crop. would anſwer much better than a 
crop of carrots ; they are equal if not ſuperior for 
fatting pigs, as they make their fleſh whiter, and 
they eat them with more ſatisfaction. When they 
are clean waſhed and fliced among bran, horſes cat 
them greedily and thrive therewith; nor do they 
heat them, or like corn n fill them vid diſonden. 


We mol, 8 4 2 
parſnips; if ſo, they are certainly well worth a far- 
-mer's attention, eſpecially in countries where there 

zs a ſcarcity of fodder, The writer therefore flat- 
ters himſelf, the foregoing directions may-prove 
ſerviceable to gentlemen or farmers, who are ſo ll T 


SO and begs © to > allure the — 7 fork, 
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Arnot " the Ray EEXPENCES, and Produce of Po- 


 tatoes, per acre, about Thrd, and i, ns | 


 Parifbes, * Miles af of Londm... 


; ſoil ; on which the beſt . are raiſed, 
is a ſtrongiſn loam, n. | approaching to 


ch The manure uſed is rotten, dung, which is 
lid on juſt before "planting; in ay 46 og of 
* 15 to 20 loads per acre. 


\ 


Tventy-wois buſhels, cut into fs of one or two 


good eyes each, are planted per acre, at 15 inches 
diſtance, and kept clean by hoeing, in which the 
erh is drawn. up round the plants as they advance _ 
in height. L eee ys, 4p tons 


her acre—1 26lds. to the . e 


They als 3 fone a gan rape 
. at three guineas per acre. The. average ex- 
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— Grey change included; katate 


| pounds, Their value for feeding bogs; 25 per 
ton; at which valuation they are worth only gal. 


| 105. which leaves a profit of only al. 108.: but the 
_ growers generally make double that price at the 
| Tb Rk, which brings the profit to x, 
per acre.—— They ſeldom ſow potatoes more than 
two years on the ſame 1 . 
' vening crop. ® | 
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AxzviCLs XXIV. % 0 
On the Deprovation of Apple-Trees. | 


From Mr. EpuynD G1LLINGWATER, of wi 


aditreſied to My. Jo Waesrarrs, Norwich] 


{| Io in the Ipſwich e 
= laft, that circular letters were ſent from the de- 
| i . eretary of the Bath Agriculture Society, relative to 
= 2 repreſentation made to that Society, viz. * That 


in moſt of the counties, and particularly in that of 


nearly loſt; and that by perſongyeonverfait in frot- 


_—_— L 
I Worceſter, the old and beſt lind of apples ure _ 
9 
| 


4 251 ] 1 
gti i apprehended, they will in fr. 
entirely gone. I muſt acknowledge 


per LIC edge, HONG x 
121, WH fuck with the repreſentanion; and it pon =: 


xcurred to me, the converſation which we. lately 
the nad at Hatlefton, when I obſerved to you the dan- 
11, er which orchards of apple- trees, when plamed = 
han wo near each other, were expoſed to, from the 
ter- WY nixture of various farina: and this, I apprehend, is 
the cauſe of the degeneracy of all the old and beſt 
| kind of apple-trves in the great cyder counties of 
the WW this kingdom, which is here complained of; and 
ttle, sich the aro dow mga en agg its members | | 
| 6 extend then neee, 9 


This conjecture appears to me extremely Fes 
able; for if the. great yariety of apples, and alſo 
aber fruits, be produced by the caſual intermixture 
of different farina, the fruit alſo itſelf muſt be af- 


pprehend, are not loſt at all, but are only cor- 
upted from being planted too near bad neigh- 


ae not expoſed to this inconvenience, and they 
nil immediately recover their original excellency. X 


The Society Wen that der trees of the | 
i kind are earl Yoſt, but nat altogether ſo. The 
raſon I conceive for this oak is, that ſome 


yi 
> Oe 
fe to 
That 
at of 
| are 
roit- 
trees 


ſcded. The old and beſt kinds of apple-trees, 1 


bours :—remove them to a ſituation where they 1 


. | 


„f J 


| fe having the advange of being fruted wee 
inferior kind, — primitive qualities; whag 
others, which are planted indiſcriminately'inJarge 
quantities in orchards, are almoſt totally ſpoiled, 
P 
WEE. 7 


| |. Harlan,  EDMP, - GILLINGWATE. 
Til 10, 1786. «bop + 
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THE remarks of my friend Aen. 

bable alteration in the diſtinguiſhing quality and 
flavour of fruits, by an indiſcriminate planting of 
various ſpecies of apple- trees together, are un- 
queſtionably well founded ; but whether the entire 
depravity can be conquered, and a perfect regene- 
ration of the original ſpecific quality. of the fruit be 
recovered, is a matter of queſtion. For we maj 

conſider the circulation of the ſap in trees 1 
ſomewhat analogous to that of the fluids in ani 
mated bodies; and that the latter imbibes ſal 
brity and contagion from the approximation of 
different ſubjects ; whereby a conſtitutional change | 
iE ſometimes effected. 3 


Non 


„ n 


duced that ſpecific fruit from whence it was pre- 
ſumed to be taken; and that the mere inſertion 


The firſt inſtance has been atteſted by ſome prac- 
tical obſervers ; the latter is founded on an expe- 
riment related by BraDLEy, under his © particular 


tre, whoſe leaves were ſpotted with yellow, into one 


Now though the buds did not take, yet in a fort- 


ſelyes above the inoculation, and in'a ſhort time 
after appeared on a ſhoot which came out of the 
pound from another part of the Plant.” | 3 


* e | Never, 


bibe may, by a repeated. circulation, alter che 
habit of the tree. This ſpeculation might have 
enced, that a ſcion ingrafted hath not always pro- 


proofs of the ſap's circulation in plants;” where he 
mentions the ** inoculation of ſome of the paſton- 


of hat ſort of paſſion- tree, which bears the long fruit. | 


night's time the yellow ſpots began to ſhow them 


| whether the Farina be waſted by the b 
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41 Ii istrue, that kits, witd and domeſticated, vit 
many other infects, inſert their bodies within the 
 aviarium of the bloſſom, and that there is a fre- 
quent adheſion to their downy ſides of the impreg- 
_ nating duſt; which: is not unfrequently -conyeyed 
to A various ſpecies of bloſſom, from that from 
whence it was received. Still, were it not for the 
contiguity of the various trees, no ſenſible change 
would-be effected by the inſet becoming an mu- 
iliary to the /irer impregnation of thoſe trees ofthe 
genus wiſhed to be preſerved from depravity, Thi 
precaution will equally apply to a valuable ſpecies 
obtained from ſeed; or an undegenerated old ſpecics 
to be extended : as the planting either, ſomewhat 
remote from other apple-trees, will be certainly out 
of the flight of the farina, or the probable convey- 
ance of it by inſects; de mane 
ſupplies their nutriment, but to "OY its extrad 
| n v: : 
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and a half at Blandford; and is very anxious 
e it for the ben of the Mok 2 


Your obedient ſervants, © 1 
DAN. & THOS, DYKE. - 


PLATE 1. Fin 1. The 3 bis” ALE "which con- 


the firſt way. 


Fg. 2. A tin g the-ſmoke, (and 
anied higher in any direQion made of tin) the lower part 
o which is made almoſt globular, for the better conveniency 
taking away the four ſmaller ones from the top of the 


trough the furnace, cloſe. to the fide at Ow Giftanoes, 
ud dreAly over each fre- place. . 
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k-glce dn. . 
Ig. 5. 5. Gas for ring femme al fd. 
Fz.6.6, Covers to the Furnaces. 


laat ron plate. . * 


Fur of combs, 


* 2 448 


tins a ſmaller on keeping the ſuds of the ſecond waſking 
he yool, for to be uſed with wo next ny of wool 


fumace, | fig. 3. 3. 3. 3. to clean the fame tubes continued 


N. 4. 4. (vith two more on. the other fie) The 


Fe. n. 7. (with two more on the other rae) 2 
between each fire- place, er e the N wo rf on 


E. 8. 8. (and two more) Large wires on den- Platt, = 
Foefting a diſtances ſufficient to prevent the wool from 
inging in the combs while . each place nen | 


i: 9.9. 
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- Pa 1 ; 
24 Dann An ron a, fr making th fire on, wi 
baden te le the aſhea drag. © et 


Ar. 10. —— dil 
equal diſtanees bricks to ſupport the upper hn. 


Fig. 11. A place for the pit-coal, ſupporting in like 
manner the aſhes. . nm 


Fe. 12. 12. Handles for taking off the furnace, 


The above pot ls made of u clecalla Fattti led wit 
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freſhgraſs, or young clover, they are frequently mken 
with what we call the A=; chat is, they ovet-gorge 
themſelves, foam at the mouth, ſwell exceedingy, 
breathe very quick and ſhort, then jump up and 
fall down dead inſtantly. This is ſo frequent i 
diſorder, and ſo great a loſs, that a neighbour 0 
mine had 2 die in one morning indeed withia 
halfan hour; for they are often taken with it man 
at a time. We have no remedy, ever known # 
Mx | Jet 
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yet, but driving them into a bare place like a road, 
ind keeping them in motion; but it is ſo ſudden, 
there is not time for. that in general. It is a dif- 

order not unfrequent in cattle: and baving a 7 
com taken in this manner, I had heard that, by 
ſtabbing her in the may, I ſtood a chance af ſaving | 
ber life—T did this; the matter flew out, gave in- 

fant relief to the cow, ſhe did well, and has had 

wo calves ſince. I therefore reſolved᷑ to try the 

| fame with my ſheep, and: have fucceeded to my 

ri "Thong pain followsr— | 


ere z cored bas ; 
The theep will Fre Sort he eb Bits 


ber what you would call the nigh ſide of a horſe} 
near the kidneys, behind the ribs, which is near tu 
fink; the fwelling is very protuberant, and there - 
mark enough; (about three inches) where if you 
dart your knife in, you muſt at ibis time go inſtantiy 
to the ma; the ſood or matter immediately 
lies out, gives relief, and with only common appli- 
vin, greaſe, &c, the ſheep is ſure to do well. Al 
y neighbours were ſurpriſed at my ſucceſs, as it 
mn quite new to them and to all the MI 
wound, | Ne Am, i 4 
tat c N war Have WI. or Heinr. ; 1 
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dung. Upon that were drilled 4+ buſhels of Win- 
_ cheſter meaſure; theſe were drilled after the ploigh, 
by a man following the plough, and dropping tir 
ſeed by hand; a ſecond; plough follawed:and co- | 
vered this 3 and the -third,.furrow ns ſonm and i ide 
covered in the ſame manner: by this plan the rm Wil 
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meaſure were drilled with ſome Lincolnſhire WY be 

5 barley; Part of this was one acre; upon which tte : 
experiment uf: tranſplanted , wheat, jand7;dibbled il 1, 
wheat and barley, was made laſt year, The x- F 
mainder was after carrota ani cabſbages, and as it l 


was not.manure for theſe, it had a top· dreſſing of 


were at 18 inches diſtance ; theſe were hand-hoed 
once, at the expence of 1086. The produce ng 14 
buſhels, which is nearly 32 for one, and is 404 bed. 
une, Engliſh acre. Iii as oft pp" 

AC: arts 1 be 


The reſt of the Held vnn ſomm-broadcalt mth nic 
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ſamerime, with the fame grain; the ſame quantity f 3 


of this 1 was meaſured, Viz. 3A. 2R. 20 P. and the peri 


NR 2 proportion edu 
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9 perten, of ſeedto this meafule is bete, 


„abodt 44 per acre. This was after trips, ft 
2 which the 1 . was previoiſly miffared?" The pro- : 
10 duce was 1 14 buſhels, Which is neafhy after one, 
Yo: id 57! + Buſhels per Eiiglith dere. 0H. iat oth. 


; 1e oF Loc {T6 COLT . 563 Brin 2 WTF} 
Produce of the drilled \ | Broadcaſt produce 81 
per acre Wh” Deduct the ied. - 47 


Deduct th ſ 1 — 


„„ 13 rs Le 
nue of the drilled keene 125 e 57116 15 
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a the account of the expetimear gf the EY 7 
harley laſt year, it was omitted to mention, t the- 
quantity of ground drilled, and of the broadcaſt. 
The quantity was 2A. 20ÞP.; - and the fame quan- 
lity was meaſured of the field which 1 Loo in 2 8 
al: —it was drilled ; as above deſcri 


A He iped , and 1 gon 
ader rr . | 
22 q f 2 $466 | £4; 11: >: 109 ly Potridrh 5 3255 * 
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Hit an acre Ws ae + ach EY and bote | 
bed. This was once ploughed after a crop of 
drley, drilled at 18 inches. It was, deſigned, to 
le been ploughed in "ridges | 4% feet 8% inches, 
mich ſhould have made 21 AK ges, as che breadth 2 
Ta 33 yards; but by the ploughman' s want of 


r 


uequally broad, and there were only 17 120 5 12 
8 2 | | It 


6 . 1 


It was drilled the 21ſt of October 1786, with 
two rows of wheat upon each ridge, with partitions 
of 14 inches; two intervals three feet four inches, 
It was ſowed with a peck and a half; was four 
times horſe-hoed ; twice from, and twice. to, the 
272555500000 
| e. | 


Oktober 21, 3 74 l 
ſour broad, which is the 16th part of an acre, were 
_ tranſplanted ten rows of wheat plants, at nine 
inches diſtance every way, from ſeed ſown in 2 
garden the. end of Auguſt, and: two rons from 
ſeed ſown in May. . 


Nov. 1 ach, ** ridge of the ame dimenſions 
was planted with plants (from ſeed ſown in Auguſt) 
at the ſame diſtance. At the ſame time one ridge 
was dibbled of the ſame dimenſions with wheat, at 
nine inches, and the wheat dropped in the holes, 
and nm and two ron 
of each. ne | | 


March zul. nd rages Wk Be on 
(viz. the eighth of an acre) were planted witt 
plants, ths 0 Ons, OO 


AJ [ 
** fl 


| 364 


146/fupads Auguſt, viewed the experiment: 
nd found a high wind ſome days before had 
broke down a great deal of the drilled wheat; and 
that, in the horſe-hoed, the earth had not been 
properly ploughed up ro the rous, and as the earn 


wots that the plants had little ſupport from the 
earth on one ſide, and the weight of ears with the 
high winds had made them fall over, by reaſon of 


that want of ſupport. The earth was hoed up tio 


the rows, which I found ſupported the ſtems from 
filling over. The very dry ſeaſon, or the froſt in 


deal of the drilled wheat, as well as the dibbled 
and tranſplanted, In many places there was from 
one to two feet deſtroyed: theſe had been filled up 
by tranſplanting, the 21ſt of April, but many of 
them died; and thoſe that had not, were ſmall. 
plants and ſmall cars, and not above hoes! or our | 

TR OT oF 


There 3 at this time no > eee * | 


| tween what was tranſplanted in October and No- 


rember, or between thoſe from the ſted in May 
and Auguſt. But the two ridges tranſplanted the 
ziſt of March, was the worlt crop," and much 
greener than that tranſplanted bef6re winter;'ha- | 
ing bur nine or ten ſtems on the beſt plants ; but 
„„ *. . many : 


yinter, or ſome other cauſe, had deſtroyed à great 


(1 


many of che other bud 16. The ridges; dibhled 
with: grain in November, appeared at; this time 
a better otopʒ and the cars larger than the tranſ, 
planted. On counting the ears, it did not appear 
there wargomere from the holes where thete g 
12 and mien, than aer there were ſewer 
grins pred. INN C200 e 4/72 ch ten 

The ee bee W dibbled. were eats 
; 10 over by the wind chan the drilled : vhich 
appeared to be from the ſtems ſupporting each 
other, and the earth about the roots being firmer 
than the drilled,” which had leſs ſupport on; one 
| fide; from the earth not being properly layed to the 
ſtems. Theſe were reaped the 22d of September. 
That tranſplanted in 5 was not quite ſo ripe 
as the other. a nj ve ons; OO nn h 
Mend dan hen Diff: indi Godt (bis R . Patty *att% 
The drillad, half acre produced five buſhels and 
two pecks; which is at the rate of 11 buſhels, per 
acre: had there been 21 ridges, it would have been 
in proportion 13 upon 21 ridges. The numerous 
gaps or blanks, and cars broke down and loſt by 
en, ee aan, Hoo e 

Ts 

10 pn wh * dna mics have been Ebel 
hay equally good, the ears and grains of ſome yards 

vere counted of ada. nn, and, en 72 


>» ©S BA tw e mz RR: 0 
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| — theſe erimen 
but: could they haye ere oe | 
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me rod ani the average of tlieſe counted, 
12 11 3 ears per yard, ofla ſingle row. Some ea 


produced eee 
ind the average 6 r, and the — 


ounce; Was 880. The cars multiplied b 


nd divided by 880,4s Hu es petzen offingle ; 


rows; there being 14 rides of thbabove breddch 
in an acre, this made 59gꝗ yards of dinglei rows, 


ecluſive of head ridges i this would be atithe-rate 
of 40 buſbels per aorer had it been all equally good, 
and 28 rows in the hreadth of ns acre. h . 
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The produce of the two ridges if er in) B. B. 
oke and Name the cighth of > [2 543 
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| That of the no ne the 318 of lm. d E 


The one ridge dibbled with wheat in different? By 
| 4pptitcs, being te, ß zy pg eg ace uad iT 


9% vd baritone gny9d 545 Air botogeay 


A; this rate. f he pops nol be gef.. 


"That aten Before Willter "” 1,00 0m 40 6 50 
That plattted wWitlt grum : 16 % 


That en een March an ec 


broadcaſt this year, 15 would have made @ better 
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good, ſome yards:of:a fingle — "85 
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1 8 — — thiloaayuy, 
ments. they were made upon a part of that which 
* a N barley laſt crop; and ſum f 
tie barley had been ſhaked out, which ſprung up 
. early, and made it neceſſary to hoe it early to de. 
ſtroy it. Of the tranſplanted, a great many of tie 
plants had 16 ears; and if a crop were equal 
good, the produce would be very great, even al 
lowing each to produce on an average eight ears 
as each plant has a ſpace of nine inches ſquare, 
this is 77440 plants, and at the above average of 
the drilled at 61 grains per ear, and 880 grains per 
ounce, the produce would be 44 buſhels ; therefore 
it appears the ears were not above four per plan. 
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The ſmall produce of the tranſplanted, it may be 
ſuppoſed, might have been occaſioned by being 
badly planted ; but the dibbled was worſe, that was 
not liable to that accident. And we do not find 


the planted wheat, where practiſed, _ 4 
— [ 

| Whether theſe methods are more liable 10:- | "* 
nr Oe nl! ne 


Theſe 


Sin, 


Take the liberty-of communicating to the S06- ; 

ciety, ſuch, of my experiments in agriculture, a 
| thought might merit notice, made within theſe | 
ien years paſt—the term aſſigned byt the 8 in 
their Premium- book * Te 


1 
ä — 
ion or unfavourable ſeaſon ; and from theſe we. - 
ſee what great produce they may yield when pro. 
per executed in more favourable ſeaſons; ar in 
1 former experiment the drilled was much mote” 
ſucceſsful, although this is ſo bad. And it is to 
be hoped, as many of the intelligent correſp 

of the Society have pra 


that their experience will ſhew it to be as profitable 
mpg on e e en 
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to the due regiſtry of experiments in agriculture 
and to their tranſmiſſion for the advantage: ſ pu 


an experiment, conducted perhaps ſucceſsfully for 


; CHATZAUVIEUS, Do Har, and others, I was de- 


1 hing thort - *. an inſtitution, like that of 
— acts be whom 9 


terity. Since the eſtabliſhment: of »that'Sociey 
the management of my farm hath been gteith 
directed to promote its general deſign; and get! 
am almoſt aſnamed wee 
n uſeful, e, © 591 n 


14 716 U e OO OB. ft 3; 


The 43 of an individual are ver loin 
frequently interrupted, and ſometimes wholly de- 
feated; from a variety of occurrences; beſides that 


months, or even for years gi probably loſt, in the 


loſs of only a few hours. eh 
KY 2 193344 ;- 5 1 

3 cultivation of the land, as ĩt is an employ: moſ 
ment the mot innocent i in its nature, fo is 1 the mer] 
moſt neceſſary and uſefül. It is the foundation Lhe 
and ſupport of all others. Trade, could not ſubſift i fol 
without it, and perhaps it is the only employmen Reo) 
of which it may be faid, that the whole communit I quite 
flouriſhes in proportion ta the proſperity. of 7 ad ; 
ms) ME: Who: vm 10 do nb 4 phie 
No. _ Experiment o on deep Plaghing.\. al 

bp "_— the experiments and. reaſoning of Mons ele 


| termined 
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termined to try the effects of deep ploughing;, for : 
this wor L provided. anyſelf with a very, ſtout 
d began with a apiece of land about $acres 


hve been moſtly, confined. . T he ſoil a rich loamy 25 
ind, the colour that of a hazel-nut. when; fully 
ipe; the upper firatym of a pretty uniform quality, 
p the depth of from.2+.10 4 feet. In the firſt 

luce, I had to contend. with the prejudice of the 
ploughman, who, for what reaſon he knew not, very 


ſtrongly objected to deep ploughing; ; however, N 


| ſoon. brought him to ſubmiſſion, and not without 
much labour he performed the buſineſs to my en- 
ir farisfation "ribs: ak Yo. was, about 
ane 4 300 mee (i Shows ee 


1 * the operation, the is was 5 viſited by | 
molt of the farmers. in t the neighbourhood, and the 
pethod univerſally exploded. By ſome it was ſaid 
ſhould, not plough for them, though I would do 
i for nothing; by others, that the land would not 
over for ſeven years, and again that it would be 
quite ruined. From all this I was not diſcouraged, 
ud after» giving the land two other ploughings, 
mich were performed with eaſe and pleaſure to 
the ploughman, it was cropped with Lammas 
whe and the produce was eſtimated, by ſome of 


hee very W at 40 buſhels | per acre. = - 
ne 


| wo 3 


pee Verb ue nine wide bc 0 
of a compoſition, conſiſting of half hog dung) a 
half virgin earth, part of the ſame field, and plant 
with potatoes. This crop was kept Tree frow 
| weeds, well hoed and earthed up, the produce ty 
leſs than 140 ſacks, or 560 Winchefter buſhels pe 

acte. Next it was ſown with flax ſeed, yl 
duced two packs per acre, the pack 240lb, After 
tis two ſucceeding crops of hoar-wheat boch go 
ö ſay about 30 buſhels each crop per acre, 
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| wert fir was fr with back ai 
liyed doth with clover and ray-graſs ſeed, 
oats I eſtimate at 64 buſhels per acre, which vi 
appear moderate in compariſon of an experiment 
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I attribute greatly to deep and frequent pla 
ing, the ſucceſs of theſe crops, and I perſiſt in th 
fame method. It is probable, however, that 
| une, e TT 
r | ; 
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. N U. e on Bonet 
Four acres of ground were divided into two eq 


parts; one half manured with four 1 
ſoaper's waſte aſhes, and the other remained 


out any manure. TR ſeed was ſown on k 


0 271 1 

| te fune time, The ne „„ an 

gedlent crop, the other quite deſtroyed by the 7 
' No. III. ' On the Gultere of Flax. 
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Two ploughings, at 58, each 

ſowing and harrowing, at 16s. 
tren buſhels ſeed, at 78. „„ 5 { 
| the flax, at 8s, per acre 33 
[waning and preparing, about 150 pe lets: 
„„ 18. 
wing che ſeed, at 8s, per acre 
eee, 
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The management r flax i is redigiis and Wi 


in theſe (parts, by reaſon of the ſcareit of Proper 
workmen. Thoſe we have are emigrants from the 


'Weſt, and take every opportunity of impoſing . 
the inexperience of young farmets. 5 Beſides it a ap- 28 
pears to me that Aax-growers ought to mile u il 
their ſtaple article, and to conſider the other pam Wil n 
of their farm as in ſubſerviency, to it. For the 1 
preſent, therefore, I have diſcantinued this cu I * 
If I miſtake not, there is a parlizmentafy bounty of F 
138, . per n to the ae KP - ps = D 

e eee bi 0550 4 
f No. WW. 0¹ Jeruſalem Artiebvles, Zangen 

At a conſiderable expence and trouble, 4 ; 


cured of theſe roots ſufficient to plant half anacr 
of ground, but I have them now in great plenty. 
I-find the produce to be about 480 Wincheſter 
buſhels per acre; and I think they are about equal 
in value to potatocs for feeding ſtore pigs, fuch a 
are not leſs than five or fix months old, For fat- 
ting hogs; 1 do not find they are near ſo valuable 
potatoes. But their chief recommendations are, the 

certainty of the crop, that they flouriſh 1 in almoſt 
any ſoil, and do not require any manure, at lea 
for ſuch a produce as I have ſtated. They are 
proof againſt the ſevereſt froſt, and may be taken 
out of the ground as occaſion | may ſerve. Whereas 


potatoes are ſoon affected with froſt, and muſt 
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Hning been in converſation with ſoc growers 
of voad, who reſide at Keynſham; a place famous 
r the manufacture of this valuable dyesſtuff, it Was 
iſerteg by them, that the growth of woad. was pe- 
alar 1 to their ſoil and ſituation, and that the ſoil 
af Briflington would by no means ſuit it; and in- 
Gd there is a very conſiderable difference in theſe, 


tar of Keynlham, where the Foad i is raiſed, being 
= blackiſh 


1 


Im] 


A blackiſh heavy mould, with a gnod penn 
clay, but works freely; whereas the ſoil of Brifling, 
ton is moſtly ſuch as I have deſcribed it. I Kno 
of none ſitnilar to that of Keynſham; yet I reſolved 
to prove how far their aſſertion was well founded, 
and obtaining ſome ſeed rom one of the needy for, 
I ſowed half an acre on the common, an 
fine tilth, and a better crop I never ſaw in Keynſhan, 
I could not prevail on any of the Keynſham gionen 
to purchaſe it, although but about two miles'dif. 
tant; and not having either apparatus or judgment 
to manufacture, I ſuffered it to run to ſeed, gaining 
only from the experiment, that it is of a very ea 
culture, and might be made general, and that the 
only difficulty is in the preparing it for market, 
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No. VI. On Contender Seed. | 
March 22d, 1783, ſowed ten perch with cori 
ander ſeed, eee 5 
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[Thave fince made fore] ur experiments in i 
Pod profit. | There is a ready ſale for it with the I, 
liſtillers, druggiſta, and conſectioners. The former 
DE Wa ts CNS ee me 


No. VII. On N Seed-Wheat. 


At my outſet in farming. L had frequently ſmutry 
vheat, until about ſeven years ago, I adopted the 
brining method, which, excepting in one inſtancee, 2 
bare invariably purſued, and ſaying that in- 
ſance my crops enen 
The method is this— Pract 177117 


Mix alt with common water fil Ab 8 3 of 
bearing an egg floating on. its ſurface; introduce 
the ſced wheat, well ſtirring it about, ſo that the 
light imperfect grains and other refuſe matter may 
bim at the top; this muſt be carefully ſkimm'd_ 
You, IV. „ off 


„ t 26 J , 


off from time to time till none ariſe; Let it remain 
the ſpace of 12 to 16 hours; after which, drawing 
off the brine at 2 ſpigot or cock below, Placed 
there for that purpoſe, take away the ſeed grain, 
and after ſuffering the remaining moiſture to drain 
off a little, ſprinkle it with fine powdered lime, or 
wood-aſhes, it will then immediately be in a proper 
condition for ſowing. Although I'remember thy 
ſome years paſt, a ſudden and ſevere' froſt inter. 
rupting our ſowing, ſome ſced thus Prepared re. 
mained ſo a full month, was afterwards ſown, and 


vegetated as perfedtly as if it had been ſown imme. 
' . diately. The ſame brine will anfwer-equally for 
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} any operations, and even for years, only ſupphing eV 
ode n 1 85 _ > Ja v 

1 No. vil. o, Spring Whew... 5 

Apen th, 1984, ſowed 12 acre of ſpring wheat, Wa 

hs produce 'was'' 104 ſacks or 454 Wincheſter WI vi 

buſhels.” It being an unuſual ſeaſon for ſowing Wi ©: 

wheat, 2 r ſer 

remarkably FRO LON, Wa 

Wa 

| * As tothe prafice of ſowing Wer men tits, ab 

am no advocate for it, only in caſes 'whetein ff "i 

| the land cannot be got in order ar the prope re 
| Faſon. ; fa 4k COELMO 1644 Hag J 173 men 71 2 
| Lau Ht ih 3%, Aur wire col th 
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0 o On Bmi:. 9 e en g 
al⸗ let) wif in the lac erpefiment, 1 
del à bufhel to be ſoun unbrined, on half an 
xre of ground, and a bythe! brined Get mother half 
ant; the crop of the brine” way 5 free e mut. | 
he unbrined very fi ſmutry ; 


big. 1 10 3 
1 as "4 Ls 
6% wa 4 Farina 2 7108 * 21 1313.6 


No. X. 0. e gal Wheat,” en 


nod 


Liook a ſample of the ſmutty wheat [Experi- 
ment. No. vIII. ] to my baker, which, he was, Wag 
uyilling to purchaſe at any rate; at length, | | 
wer, he offered me 16s. per ſack, 36 gallons; 1 £5 
ms ſo much under. the current price of ſound 
heat, that I could not think of : accepting | his offer, ; 


Some dayi aſterwirds it came into my. mind to 
mi and dry it; accordingly 1 provided myſelf 


wheat, 
cheſter WY vith a tub conveniently, ſhallow, that would well 
ſowing WY cleanſe about two buſhels at each operation, re- 
proved Wi wing a ſuitable ſpace above the grain for the 
_ Kc placing this under a pump whilſt; one'man 
5 vas pumping, another kept continually ſtirring it 
pring, . bout with a "broom; the ſmutty Vater, together 
hetein f vin the licht grain, averflqwing, che Ades of the 


refſel, till the bulk of grain was thoroughly clean 
and Wat. Thus i in a few hours we completed 


* a 


nicated to it than n I. never 
ſuffered it to exceed the 85th degree on Farenheit' 
thermometer, which 1 was well enabled 10-regu- 
late by the application, of that inſtrument. In the 

| ſpace of about 18 hours the drying was finiſhed, 
and the whole performed greatly to my ſatisfaction 
— Not the leaſt veſtige of ſmut in ſmell or appexr. 
ance. I then took a ſample from the kiln to 
the ſame baker, acquainting him with al the cr 
cumſtances; he was ſurpriſed at the me 
and, after examining the bulk on the kiln, . 
chaſed it at 278. per bag, confeſſing i it was nothing 
inferior to any wheat of equal weight, the top of 


meaſure attending the SXReriement, . was 3 
leſs than half a buſhel. | 


STATE of the ExPaRIMENT, viz. 


Tin tag ki 6 per bike et i} | J. 
at 166. 4 B e 1 ern Of; 
om bags fold after the wheat was cleaned; % 7 "FI 
at 276. ir iw 3 ie 75 
amy rb pln $40. 4, 
Loſs in meaſure half a buſhel | o r 8? 
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loi id] off) —— 
' Saved iy the expgriment - L. 4 17 3 


the market being then 28s. per bag; the loſs in | 
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urn acre of land, the ſoll a mixture 
998 —produce 32 Pulte. 2 
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[ have made ſeveral ——— eee in this 
alture, but never exceeded the above in produce; 
athough it is ſaid that in the Iſle of Thanet, where 
this crop is not unfrequent, they uſually ny 8 


Fards of 20 buſhels _-_ acre. 


No. XII. On Ani ſe. 
I have tried ſeveral e experiments in the culture 


faniſe, but was never fortunate enough to get a 
1 ad. 


T3. 


crop, it appearing that this climate is not in gener; 
ſufficiently warm to mature and perfect the fee; 
the diſtilled plant howeyer, uling it When in bio. 
ſom, affords a more ſueet and grateful tinQur 
ne gre eres er 1 
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ſandy loam, on Briſlington dil 
. Ot 2 s cight nch. 
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"Thirty-five ſacks of ſeed potatoes, at . 8 15 0 
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2-thirds raul mould, ad 1-6 22 0 


_ ._ hog-dung, at 22. | 
Taking out of the ground. - 13 0 0 
Bringing to market 13 0 0 
ee 128. per ano... - 318 0 
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T mm 4. 
Beſide, the while expente f manuring ought 
wot to be charged to this experiment, the ſucceed- 
ing crops clearly evincing the great advantage they 
received from it; for it is worthy remark, that this 
piece of land never received but the ſingle dreſſing 
mentioned above to this time, and yet has pro- | 
duced ſtout crops of wheat, and potatoes alternately, =_ 
until laſt TOP it Win OW with graſs _ = 


1. 


N KIV. 05 3 Oats—1787; 


Wort 


' The fame land as in the laſt experiment. The 
preceding year porno as. bee Wee r 
ann for a winter fallow... s 

1 20 is 0 * n x 

In February laſt, another a. was + given, 
ad on the 25th und 28th of the ſame month four 
Wintheſter buſhels. per acre of black oats were 
bun; this was earlier by about a month than oats 
ue generally ſown in our pariſh, and I did it with 
i view to aſcertain the effects of early ſowing. 
When the oats. wete ripe, I cauſed, exactly half an 
icre to be cut with the fickle, and ſheaved; theſe 
dere threſhed out, the produce was 492 Wincheſter 
buſhele—a quantity moſt amazing in theſe parts. 
The ſucceſs of the erop I impute partly to early ſow=. 
ug, and partly to good deep tillage; and I believe 
e acre * — of the whole piece. 
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ARrTicie XX. 
o. the due a Wheat 


Deduexpences - w 311 0 
Ms — 


Tue ſt may be valued in lieu of . threſin 


nne to market, &c. but is worth abundantly 
more than what Apo pag defray thoſe expences. 
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HE . hereof, Rien. Wiso, of B- 
Fonery, near Totnes in the county of Devon, 
veoman, has found out a method of curing dr 
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bur and ound it te be of wer tig amd cher 
who have taken his adyice in trying the,experir 
ment, have likewiſe OE a cons advan- 
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He attributes che inß tion to ſmall inſects, 
ing upon the ſtalk in foggy or miſty. weather; in- 
ſets of a poiſonous nature, that cauſe the ſtalk to 
ſvell, and the knots of the ſtalk to cloſe; by which 
means the ſap, which thould | go to nouriſh the. 
grain, is prevented : and chat by letting it ſtand as 
aforeſaid, the ſun and aiv will deſtroy theſe inſects; 
the knots will then open, and as they open, the ſap 
paſſes up and feeds the grain; ae eee It 
ſand a proper time, will recover and became mich 
more full, and will be near T /in a , TY 
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Mr. Wixzon acquaint Society in Fes = 
of this matter ſometime ago, not knowing of a 
Society at Bath, till: E informed him of it; and 1 


ave recommended him: W 
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its deſert. Lam, Sir, with'all due refpett; 
111 21 iin 7&0 200% h 
your moſt humble ſeryant, | . 

| RICHARD BAKER, 
FAD. 101. feat af a1 Lorton att 4 

#,s The forgning ſhort account, Natod 26 a mate | 
of f founded on experiment, we give to our readers fo | 
their conſideration ; and as further experiment cannot 


be attended with any probable diſadvantage, we coticlude 
the method will eee fair trial among IE Is 


and ee 66 tices the kit gef be new. | 
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MONG the various ribjects whiche 
attention of the members and correſpondent 
of the Bath Agriculture Society, it appears ſome- 
what ſtrange, that the two grand articles within the 
province of the dairy-woman (Cheeſe and Butter) 
have not been more attended to. dis 


470 


The agriculeutiſt has eee 1 


of the proper managemen, th beſt mne r 


1 


1 186 5 


the likelieft crops, which may be applled ta each 
reſpective ſoil: but the good houſewife, the ſedulous 
dairy-woman, who daily furniſhes us with two of 
the chief ſupports and luxuries of life; has been leſt 
to grope out her way, through this age of improve 
ment, with the little ſtock of knowledge which, in 
early life, ſhe imbibed from her mother. I wiſh, 


now and then beſtow a little of their attention on 
theſe good women, who ſo 9 05 want and ſo highly 
deſerve it. 9 ITT | rh ei 6145441049 207 | 


1 [4-44 4-46 244; 15104 


' is not whhin the cd 6 n lemer, Pn 
ſtructions can be fully given for making cheeſe/and 
butter; yet, as detached. obſervations on thoſe: ſub 
jets may ſometimes; have their uſe, I-ſend-you'a 
* 6 curdling cheeſe. 1. 


* * 2 4 ITY Fat 53 4 


— ar 
pokes of calves, killed before they have, fed on ver 
getables, and waſh them in clean. water; ſalt them 
well, and lay them in ſalt for two months; then, 
vith the ſalt about them, hang them up in a 
coarſe bag in the chimney, (not too near the fire) 
for ten months. In the ſpring following, when 
the cowſlip is in full bloom, gather a quantity 
thereof, and pick the petals from the calixes, and 
1 them in a ſufficient quantity of water for a 
quarter 


therefore, that the members. of your Society would 
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quarter of an hour, n of a pound 
of ſalt, and an ounce of allum to every twelve ping 
of 'water- Let this brine ſtand to cool until the 
next day, when it may be ſtrained off from the 
cowſlips. To every gallon of chis brine, put in 
two pokes; and let them remain four days, at which 
time you may bottle it off, putting two or three 


cloves and as many grains of allſpice into esch to 

bottle. Let the bottles be corked tight,” and te Wl :; 

rennet will keep good a year or more. Two lage Wl ti 

ſpoonfuls of rennet, thus prepared, 1 . in 

ne 1 al 

W rds f: nihis wer F Fl In 

„Aſter chapels have beer this" uſed, u hen WY i 

Pave dry, and ſalt them afreſh for a ſortnigi u I in 

— PS, Art oy as well as before. 100 ry 

ated: PETE een 408 * and 

Should this paper be found worthy of admiſſon, i ® 

in the fourth volume of the Society's ſcle&'pipen, Bill © 

| may be induced, at a future opporti ity, 10 gie 

you — further thoughts'on D . 
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r Have with mark aſs or ph infirution 
peruſed your ſelection of papers. communicated 
to the public; and am of opinion, that there is a 
z plant, I mean Parſnip, which has not been yet 
tried by any of your correſpondents ; but which is 
in France, and in our adjoining iſlands, held in high 
clicem as a food, particularly for cattle and ſwine. 
In Birttany, eſpecially, they mention it as little i in- 
ferior in value to heat. Milch cos fed with it 
in winter, ſay they, give as good milk, which yields 
x vell- flavoured butter, as milk in May or June, 
and in as great abundance. It is much commended 
for ſwine, which rear young pigs. . alſo e 
very uſeful in _— - OR 30 5 rg ts 


Fi. bp HET 11 * 3 


„ v complent account, of is e 
ths wume of memoirs publiſhed. by a Society at 
5 Rennes, inſtituted for ſimilar purpoſes with your's. 
10. | think there is a en of he! memoirs s in 
A. % Miutyg's wait, 
ER, | 5 
e ou W may * ſped of 5 compnn 
aue value of plants as food, * the benen 
TICLY 4 | of 


of mucilage they contain, oryield in decoction; * 
this purpoſe, ſuppoſe a pound weight, ſor inſtance, 
of parſnips; carrots, potatoes &tc. were bolſed ſe. 
parately in a quart of water, the decoctions ſtrained, 
and, when cold, compared. The decoction of the 
parſhips will, I believe, be ſound the moſt miri 
laginous, or the moſt thickened. ' Be'this'a it 
may, the culture and trial of the plant fe "i 1 
rata how e e e e 
EN 7750 ih it Ri dt ds 

Fanden ar apt to judge the mes BR 
by the weight of their productions, without attend- 
ing properly to their different qualities. Thu, 
Burnet is, I find, by your correſpondents made little 
account of. Upon trial it will be found that it 
goes much farther in feeding ſheep, for inſtance, 
than any other plant. Thus, ſuppoſe that ſome 


ſheep are fed on an acre of it, and an equal number \ 
on an acre of any other plant; J have ſome autho- Wl , 1; 
rity to ſay, that ſheep will be longer well fed on Wi dn 
burnet, than on any other plant 1 know. The i a 
mutton of ſheep. fed on it, will be better coloured, BN nar 
more juicy, and better. flavoured, than the mut WW «mi 
fed on any other food. It ſtands'the winter better, Fat 
and ſhoots as early in ſpring as any plant. It hut *. 
been found to be a perfect cure of the mt in ſheep; ” 


and cows, ſheep, or goats, fed on it, give more 
milk, and more e nouriſhing milk. than on any other 
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[ have 1 hes PoE 8 | 
tmet ſeems to be more wn i to 
v them than to cattle. art 

The great excellence of the Tap sg * 
n beings cons eee 
"ue it is generally molt wanted. ; 


mtg yur ny ft ty wal 
eme, FE 


1 am with much reſpott, Ar, . 
Your obedient ſervant, 


A Leer gf Georgicat P he 


V. B. we ber ea with our cor mdent, in 
2 high opinion of the value of parſnips, © e 
ale; and have been induced to inſert his letter as a freſh 
al of the public attention to the ſubject, though by no 
trans as to a new, or wholly neglected matter. His en- 
anium on burnet may be conſidered alſo as much anti- 
tated by former writers. But if it ſhall be proved, that 
tis well-known plant is either generally, or under par- 
teulr circumſtances, à perfect cure for the rot in /beefy 
ang benefit vill be found to reſult from the fact. 

| "Hh — 
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3 ARTICLE XXIII. 10111u1 0 
On the Us and Value Us Turnip-rooted aug, . 


11 4 


11937 lia s Leger to the Secpetary. rene: | 19551; 
Six, a Hethel, June 21, 1757. 


1 Have been ſor a long time ſo much occupied by 
other matters, that little leifure has been af. 


forded me for experiment or obſervation on agti- 
cultural affairs. The following one, whereby the 


88 and value of the Turnip-rooted Cabbage, nuy 
be in ſome degree aſcertained, I tranſmit for the 


inſpection of the Gentlemen of the Society, and 
ſubmit to their confideration,” how far, from this 
account, the culti vation of that root . appears 1 
merit their future encouragement. — 


Ihe ſollowing is an account of the/cattle or 
bages; four acres of wich were eaten upon the 
land as they were growing, (but parted off by fold 
hurdles into portions of abòôut an acre each) and 
one atre pulled up and carried to the ſtables and 
ox - houſrs. Theſe turnips were ſoun and cult. 
vated as other turnips; the beaſts were put to 
them on the 13th of April, And continued feeding 
y_ them till <4 11th of ' Map OP 


Teche 


2 | "2103 3 1 | at: . 1 | 
n Twelve Scotch; bullocks, weight 4oſt, each? : 6 O 
1 weeks, at 8. per head per week - F e 
FF; Eight e 2 years old, at 1s. ditto "MP ok 0 
5 Fifteen cows full-ſized,/ at 28. pen week W O 
75 Forty ſheep at 3d. ditt + 0 „ 
5. Eichteen horſes, fed in the ſtables with an . ; 

a by  Mowance of hay, 3 at 18. e Sn 8 = * 

n fl 5 11 tr; 5 I - {8 0 05 
1 Beſides 40 ſtore hogs and pigs, e lived upon the 
broken pieces and offal, ranged Fu other r allowance | 
May for the ma 4 weeks, 5 
r the 


When it is ed * —_ 5 a 


this vod the turnip- routed cabbage is, the price I have 
fred to the keeping each beaſt: per week: will not, 


| conceive, be deemed too high. I am ſure, the 
farmers here will always, at that particular ſeaſon 
of the year, be willing to give it, and more: becauſe 
it enables them to ſpare the young ſhooting graſs 
(which is fo frequently and greatly injured by the 
trad of the cattle in the froſty nights) until it gets 
v fuch a length and thickneſs as to be aſterwards 
but little affected by the drought of the ſummer. 
They have beſides other great advantages, to re- 
commend them to a more common uſe; they are 
never affected by the moſt intenſe froſts; if bitten 
by ſheep, - tiares; rabbits, or the wood - pigeons, 
(vhich in this place abound ta-the:great- deſtrue- 

Jer. IV. „ : val; 


. 
— 
U 
s * 
* 
, 
«lb. 
« 
5 
* 
0 
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tion det turnips near any woods) they hardly ever rot 
The tops or leaves are in the ſpring” much mor 
abundant, and much better food than thoſe of the 
common turnip, and they continue in full perfection 
after all other turnips are rotten of workleſe." 


$428 > 5 6%; 2 ts ; 
„ 464 


With theſe circumſtances to reconimand them, 
it muſt however be owned, that they have incon- «th 
veniencies attending them. They require a great WI: gal 
deal of time and pains to get them out of the 5 
ground, if pulled up to be carried elſewhere: m 
if fed as they grow, they are ſo deeply rooted i in the 
ground, that it requires the ſame labour to yet the 
pieces out of the ground, and they riſe with abu. 
dance of earth entangled in the fangs of the roots, 
They are likewiſe ſo firm and ſolid, that the wol 
ones when pulled up, require to be cut in wm 
that the cattle may be een to eat e 
To . ſome of elt "bie efions, it vil be 
proper to ſow them on rich and very light land; 
and as they are longer aſter being ſown in coming 
to the hoe, than the common turnips, I have found 
it neceſſary to ſow them OY 1 ien 
Sinning 9 t il 5 t 5-03 F had 
1 "AD grown hal a nt f 3 


from the experience, 1 have had of their uli 
VI I con- 


[ rot, | continue to cultivate: them; and I think no gen- 
_ leman, who keeps them to conſume for the laſt, 


frtnight or three weeks before he turns his cattle 


on vgrals, will e e MY MACHU 1 | | 
YR “! 
hem, WW If in any enquiry or other buſineſs lee en 7 = 


the leaſt uſe,; you may freely command me, and 
| ſhall be my on We en to ſhew that, , 


1 Tam, Sir, may 

n the Pour moſt obedient ſervant, 

- THOMAS BEEVOR. , 5 
_ - e k - | 
mm FT yo Lofiildgg oor 

ny <1 "| acne XIV. 2 1 

py On the Mangei-Warzel, or Searcity LY 

1 1 _ [By the Saur. ]. 1 

ill be Sig, . Hubel, 08. 12, 1787, 

ar 1 myſelf highty flattered by the favourable WE: 


opinion the, Gentlemen of the Society are diſ- 
poſed to entertain of thoſe accounts in huſbandry, 


16 be 
ech it has been in my power to ſend them; and 


preme leave to ſay, that I have particular reaſon 
obe e pleaſed with the polite, and friendly manner, 


L. 2944 J 8 
I wiſn Loould by any freſn — 
vince them, that I was deſerving of their commen. 
dation; but from the many and various avacitiou 
J have lately had, I have been rendered leſs able 
than I could wiſh, to attend to 0000 experichin 
worth relating. 
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I this tuner refer! from u fiend my eine 
from Paris, ſome ſeeds' of the Plant culled in 
Germany Mangel-Warzzl;, by M. Dr Comm, 
Racine de Diſette; and in Engliſh, the Searcily- 
Root. The account of the plant, and its time and 
method of propagatioh, are ſo fully given by M 
1' ABB DR COMMERELL. above-mentioned, in the 
memoire publiſhed by him, and which I ſuppok 
you have ſeen, that I hall wholly omit the mention 
of them, and only relate what little I have ye ob- 
ſerved of i it, ke. 


My ſeeds = ſent me very late, two frionths 
nearly after the moſt proper time bf ſowing them 
however I ventured to commit them to theground 
on the 12thday of June laſt; and in a ſe dis hu 

the ſatis faction to find them all riſe well; ide 


gorous ſtate of growth. 'F have ſince gathered * 
labs tvite, and fnd cheir rovts 'of ſueh fre u 
pftbmiſe a conffdefable ad profitable: prodettion 


. The aan of ſome of them f is now 15 Ince 
lt, 2 round 


es ] 
winds: the length lola few I pulled up onthis.0e- 
caſion) is 13 inches; and the weight of them on an 
average - Abs. The ſreds and plants are not, 1 ; 
think, to be diſtinguiſhed, at their firſt growth, 
from ſome beets; hut in ordor to aſcertain the dif- 
frence, (if ſuch there was) I ſowed on the ſame 
bed of mould, on the ſame day and hour, ſome 
ſeeds of the real beets; and find that, under the 


ume management, the roots of the ſcarcity plant 


lager than thoſe of tlie real beets. | I have offered 
; few of the leaves of the ſcarcity plant to the | 
cows whilſt going in exceeding good paſture in 
my park, which they readily ate; I did the ſame 
to ſome horſes which were ſtanding; in a-waggon in 
the harveſt field, who as readily ate the broad 
render part of the leaves, but rejected the thick 
parts: of the ſtalks, I have alſo had dreſſed the 
leaves of each f the above-mentioned plants, and 
brought boiled to my table; and think, as did 
ſome other gentlemen who ate of them, that there 
k 2 maniſeſt difference in their taſte; thoſe of the | 
ſcareity plant being ſo like ſpinage, as hardly to be 
diſtinguiſhed from it; whilſt thoſe. of ane were 
both . and drier, | 


ver Cantata 1/ſhall be cake; „ 
a; * the growth. and application of this 
| ee. plant; 


are: ſour times as big, and the leaves of it much 


1960) 


buntes ie cbt of the winter, I will tranſmitw 
you, as it certainly promiſes to be of the firſt in. 
portance in che article of food for cattle. In tbe 
mean while let me not omit to inform! you, that] 
ſaw a few weeks ago at Lord Oxronp's place x 
Erifeell, near Barton-Mills, in Suffolk, ſome. of the 
plants, which were nearly twice as big as mine: 
and I have been told, that at Mr. Dasawoov's, of 
 Gley, in Norfolk, there are ſome which meaſure tio 
feet in circumference; but the two-laſtmentioned 
parcels were, I am e as at eh 
Nen mine nere. 00 e 


1 hive Anne clin ade 0 
moſt wonderful production of vetches: upoi tuo 
plants ſown in the garden of Joh BEAN Ferm, 
| Eſq; 'of Weſtwick, in Norfolk, there were:-found 
- (after ſeveral had been accidentally plucked off) o 
leſs than 994 pods, containing r 
e in each pod; wen At e 
11. nat: LVH 24450 500 
"Me Verna! ah Saas 5 Ache * 
know the name of the plants; but from a/branch 
of it which he ſent me; with the account, I hare 
great reaſon to believe it to be the broad- lea ei 
many-flowered vetch of Crete; for it had upon i 
| ſome deep purple flowers; and is a perennial planh 
as. bis aſſured me; a not having any 55 


: 


[99 1 


nical book: by: me at preſent, I cannot be at all 


certain of the truth of my conjecture, 5 


4 8. In "riging 3 yeſterday about ſeven flies from this 
ph 1 ſaw atleaſt two thirds of the wheat for next bars 2 
gop was dibbled, and fer by hand. I "oe clined 
Sie WA buns rin ſo here. med ty 
9113-36 117 FP: 7 | 
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Experiment * various Sorts * Pues. oh 
ne Wo = Saur. 
sis, e Hab Dec. 1, 1787. 


o 


? 


Venture to ſend you an account of : a trial made 


ſpring; and as there i is not, perhaps, in the wide 
feld of agriculture, any plant which more deſerves 
utention and general cultivation than the potatoe ; 
ſolhppe every information which leads to the diſ- 
covery..of the beſt and moſt productive kinds, will 


be received in good part, and neither deemed tri- 
ing nor uſeleſs by any of thoſe ho are real well- : 


121 


n to the — of ox 


I ſhall content myſelf wich ahis i for the 
contents of my letter; and after premifing that. all 
the under written potatoes were planted on the 2d 
* of April, in a garden, the ſoil of which is a 

U 4 = I rich 


iby me, of a few ſorts of Potatoes planted laſt 
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us 3 
rich hazelly coloured loam, neither tos det i uo 
dry; that they were all well dunged, for thit ue 


four firſt ſorts ſtood on a border where a row ! 
apple-trees had grown, which were taken up ) 
2 month only before the ſets were planted; that the 4 
three laſt ſorts were planted on ground which e 
been cropped as gardens uſually are, and that the 
pieces planted were cut from large potatoes, vit 
two or three eyes on each piece; I will proceed to 
n THEY 
„ eg dA preges — « 
1 ng 34 4 5 eee wal 13, 1 
2. Denne's Hl i 3 1 [$-1ots 16 10 | 
8 e, 7 5 ones # * | wet” 
CE 4 r pro 
The above roots were all taken u up on \ 9h int 


day of October laft, and the ſtems of each, / Except 


thoſe of the Minley and Champion, which vir i fre 
entirely dead, were green and 1 ar the te cru 
taking them up. 5 | 1 9 818 1 a and 
u 11. £74 note a 4. 

No. f 7, large, white, meally, il-taſted, — 
No. 2, very large; white, meally;:and. good. Aten 
No. 4 middle-fized, white, meally, and cee from 


No. 4, large, white, meally, and 0. withed; 171 
No. 5, very large, white, not yet tried upon the table, 


#2 


c n 1 
No. amen e e exceeding gook 


to Nu . iet A 01757 $7607 eit vr” je. - 


dee wh, cod Wrgan i. It 
| fot s 21 155 077 20 "Þ 
Thebuſhels ak ye-mentioned af © heap 


Men 14 olb 5 +. | 115 *31 37? 


righing 09 in e ei — * 


0 Piu 2 2 ge 5 


1 7 if ; Fyaryry 452 [441 


banker, 1 Mui 25 b, OY 
10UGH Ace ue land be not imme. 


wa crops; and eſpecially as planting becomes 


eventudlly'a uſeful auxiliary tu cultivation. I there- 
fore wiſh to preſent to your notice, as a poſſible 


erumple to other parts aof the nation, the practice 
and ſucceſs of a neiglibouring gentleman (Sir WM. 
Jmvincaam) on: the moſt unpromiſing ground, 


pertiaps, that any: ſucceſsful' planter has hitherto - 


attempted :; not wickſtanding there is an certainty 
from experience to belicve, that the ſſub 
maybe meliorated; and the apparent ſtexile be made 
Nan and 4 properly timing che period for 


' diately wichin the province of agriculture, 
ct the public advantage; of: which/you are the 
promoters, may be more. effeQually ſerved vy the 
uch of certain modes of planting: it; than from 


ra ſoil 


ſpecific - 


* 


[ g00 J 


ſpecific productions, what would in the nan tz. tre 
of the land have been impoſſible, by an adaption of Wl un. 
fit circumſtances, a production may he excited ſu. the 
reign and uncongenial ro the ſoil; while, withou I fr 
theſe circumſtances, no more fbcedl would' Kare riſe 
followed than to him who ſows without * bor 
plants without 0 
Theſe reflections cok: ed ref 
obſervation, made on the extenſive and thriving anc 
plantations of the abovementioned gentleman; ' who boil 
has, without hyperbole, changed the batter heat WW ben 
to a' fruitfal field, the dreary waſte ti A fav 
foreſt, by an adaption of circumſtances 20 f an 
and ſoil ; and; by an application of What, pa (il © 
cheriſh/and-defend;; has extended a plantztio oi Wl me 
beech- trees uncommon to: this: diſtrict; nor I be- cou 
lieve do they ſpontaneouſly: grow in.any coy Wil * 
Ergee the: . n diviſional the kingdqln. J 0 
. TOS. 07 n, 6 bor ini) 15 

The mide Sir Wi LIAN purſued, waxrheghan- the 
ing of the beech-trees from the nurſery, While mal, Wl nk 
amongſt Scotch firs. Many heaths beſide his hav Wl en 
been broken up and planted! with firs, to much 0 
public and private benefit. But I have nt 0b. : | 


ſerved, unleſs recently, the regular intermixgure a 
the beech at due diſtance.” | Theſe trees, ina foil 


perhaps without _ or r loam; with the beth 
rrenched 


t 60 1 


uenched into its 1 ſtrata of ſand or 8 
under the protection of the firs, have laid hold, 
though lowly, of the ſoil, and, acceldtated'by'the | 
ſuperior growth of the firs,” have proporti jonally 
riſen, until” they-wanted an enlargement of ſpace 

for 14 owth, FRI the firs were cut down. | | f 


= 


* 
4 


It is ſearcely b. cher de hüt wel {this 
reſinous tree is felled, the rootsdecay in the! gr IL 
and furniſh by that decay a new fü to the 
ſoil on which the beeches grow; by which contin 
gency, they receive an added Vigoir; as well as the 
favourable concomitants of an-enlarged ſpace in 
eanh and air; 10 and by deu nom difincumberett 
more and more obvics; ; they are ofnaintarat to the 
country, promiſe in time to be uſeful timbers, and 
probably may: diſſeminate their ſpecies where they 
vould not have been expected: to flouriſh, but under 
the ſhade | and Encouragement of the firs. And 
infant timbers they encouraged, "their boles are now 
converted to poſts, rails, and various other uſes, 
and their branches have been bound i into thouſands 
of bavins, that have heated the ovens, or have. been 


burnt on the hearths of * farmers and es 
around, | 
1 am re reſpectiully, your Friend, 


JOHN WAGSTAEFE. 
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n Arier XXVII. 


debe of 4 ; Model of a Machine for — 
. Matim at 4 Diftance.,, ky 


11 ebe Secretary.) 1 
„„ Nov. 21, A 


A Commodious method of communicating ma 
tion at a diſtance, has long ſtood among the 


diſiderata of mechanics, and no method that I knoy 
of has been attempted, that at the ſame time vil 
free the machine from weight and incumbrance 
Hollow ſhafts of caſt-iron bid faireſt to anſwer thi 
end, but they are expenſive; and though I ſuppoſe 


It may be cheapeſt, all things HG it will be 
difficult to make them general. es in 


The method introduced to you by the _ at- 
companying this letter, was tried 220 approved of 
at a mill in the neighbourhood of this city, on tuo 

Thafts, one 1 5 feet long and 15 inches thick, and 

the other 12 feet long and 12 inches thick; the latter 

of which was ſo weak as to twiſt near a tenth of its 
eircumference; which, when the reſiſtance became 


in any wiſe unequal, ſubjected the whole machine = 
» the greateſt danger and diſorder. , 5 
It was propoſed and intended to 15 it out _ ſpit 


ſubſtitute a larger, which would have been attended 


1 5 3 


nich great expence and inconvenience, as che whole 
manufacture muſt have been interrupted for ſbme 
ime, and part of the mill-houſe muſt-have been 
nken down. Being apprizod of this intention, 1 
adviſed the method here recommended. Accor... 
dingly two flat barg were procured from a ſcrap 

| forge, of 22 inches by full 3-8ths'of an inch, a 
o. ddeir ends furniſhed with ſerew-pins of 14 inch, 
bie BY vin ſquare threads: the bars were then hollowed 
en the under fide with a large ſwage, in order to 
make the edges lie cloſe to the ſhaft. This done, 


a der were ande led and put to a large vice, and 
gl twiſted with a hand-hook, ſuch as the anviſmiths 


uſe; ſo that one end had made a little more than a 
revolution, after which a few blows of the hammer 
(and which requires not ſo much ſkill as may be 
imagined) formed them into a ſpiral, fitted to a 
eflinder of 12 inches diameter. They were then 
carried to the mill at the diſtance of five miles, 
and aſter the blocks were fitted to receive their 
ends, were put on with the greateſt facility. 


It may be 8 19 1 that the diſtant 
gearing of the mill was trigged, while the water- 
wheel was turned back in order to twiſt the ſhaft 
the reverſe way of its going; by which means the 
ſpirals bound eloſer than could poſſibly be by ſcrew- | 
ing only. 1 50 add, alſo, that ſome blows of 
a ham- 


— 2 


os 1% 
- = a . 


a hammer, of about 1 21b. were laid on in order 
to cloſe them to the ſides of the ſhaft; wich be. 
ing an octagon; and not ene n nee t be 
1 eflpQed 1 eee e 
14 13 1 | 
| This was the Fey ed in fire 
| thoſe ſhafts already in gearing; but if it ſhould be 
thought expedient to uſe them in conſtruſtion, they 
may be applied to more advantage; for inſtead of 
one revolution of the ſpiral, it may have two; in 
whichcaſe the advantage will be double: add, that 
in both caſes; there nn 
en in the Wheel. 007 en * "4:97 ali 


e 1 am, Sir, 3 your obedient ſervant, 
3 J. C. HORNBLOWER. 


' N. B. Ie h hls not been VEST adviſable to attempt an 
repreſentation on a plate, of the model accompanying thi 
letter; but our mechanical readers, Who have any cur- 
oſity to ſee it, may be e by *pphing ; at the 12 


of this e | 
55 5 ff 6 | - 44 $ © 2 25 | 

1 Asriel XXXVII. n 

Sin, 1 mi- Ilneiun, March 6, 1788, 


B ſtruck very forcibly with the imporance Wl 
of the ſubject, I ſometime ago committed the Sr 


incloſed thoughts to writing, not at that time vii 
| Ws any 


the oy OE wks Aefired I —_ ſend how 
to your Society. >I.chave,. therefore, taken the li- 


yorthy the notice of the n or Wee it n 


122 e to, Sir, 28 & To riots 
5 8 | Yourobedien _ var 
oro gHd SHERTSDITIOON 1 fs 
1. rAvIER. 
$i . F 
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4 an imperial: deſign: and I do pronounce, it 


his glory in the higheſt intereſt of his ſub- 


© ſtrength and glory of the nation, in preſer- 


— 


” « + # 1 


20 univerſally 1 and leſs for men, be- 
15 ing e E 


The above' is a a quotation. from: Mr. Evayzy' s 


berty to follow his advife; and if you find any thing 


« Were bis foreſt of Dean duly improved, it were 
more worthy of a prince, who truly conſults 


« jects, than that of gaining battles, or ſubdu- 
ing a province: for he not only ſecures the 


* ving an abundant ſupply of timber for ſhip- 
ping; but alſo adds greatly tõ the number 
4 of people, by the many new farms for corn 
* and graſs, erected. where the land turns at 

* preſent to little account for. timber, which is 


ure, which a late ſurvey | of the land therein. 
mentioned 


„ 


e and! the mall quantity: u timber a. 
ported to be now growing chereod, chave-brougie 
afreſh to my memory. Such an improvement as i 
above recommended, would undoubtedly be of the 
greateſt importance to this kingdom, in future ge. 
nerations; and would redound highly to the bono 
and glory of a Britiſh government that ſhould cui 


It into execution, at the ſame time that it . 
ene _ _ an inconſiderable * 


"++ Ai illuſtrate this ales let us ſuppoſe that 
nſteadl of diſpoſing of all the waſte lands beloy 
to the crown, ſome particular places, where the 
foil and fituation ſeem adapted for producing good 
oak timber, were reſerved: to be improved for that 281 
purpoſe ; the expence of incloſing is then the fit Wl bee 
thing that comes under conſideration and this me 
expence will always vary in proportion to the form lies 
and magnitude of the land to be incloſed; as » WM ten. 
field of a hundred acres may ſometimes be fenced 
in for the trifling ſum of about 108. per acre, whilt N | 


another of but ten acres ſhall coſt by the acre this 
| er much. 895 1 ” 
3 b 10 e in 8 pal 

Ie may . that the due for fuch i A 
tended improvement may adjoin to lands already * 
incloſed, which will greatly leſſen the expence ; wa 


Looks in order to make ſome kind of calculation, 2 


t „ 
will fwpale it to (be fenced quite round on every 
fide, and to coſt on an average 208. Per acre. 


The next ſtep will be t to prepare the ground for 


the reception of the acorns, which will undoubtedly 
he beſt effected by frequent ploughirigs; I would 


therefore Propoſe. to keep it in conſtant tillage for a 


tro or three years, till the earth is brought to a 
fine, mellow ſtate of tilth, and then to ſow or plant 


the acorns in the autumn: the profit of the crops 
taken from off the premiſes will (no doubt) abun- 


dantly overpay all the expence of incloſing, as * 
as the calling and ſowing. the acorns, 


' Theſe crops could not impoveriſh the Fun ſo 


2s to occaſion any injury to the intended plantation, 
becaufe the young trees Will deriye their nouriſh- 
ment and ſupport from that part of the ſoil which 
lies beneath the action of the plough, « or the « ex- 
tenſion of the roots of any kind of com. 


„ 


Ke Eh iris it appears, chat an improvement of 
this nature would be attended with very little, or 
perhaps no expence, hut what would be amply re- 
pad by the profits ariſing from the ſame; and I 


am perſuaded, that no further trouble or expence 


vould be neceſſary for / ſeveral years, but to take 


care that no kind of. cattle IIS be admi reed 


into the incloſure. %%% 


Vor. IV. 5 T4. N | 15 When 
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When the plants are about eight or tenyeary old, 
it may be neceſſary to cut down the greater par, 
leaving a ſufficient number of the moſt promiſing 
ones, the ſuperfluous branches of which ſhould then 
be taken off, which ought to be the only time they 
mould ever be pruned; as it would be better for 
the young trees, that ſuch branches ſhould be ſtrip. 


ped off by hand every time the underwood may 
be cut, as long as they can be eaſily bent down fo 


that purpoſe, or if convenient, every year. 


At every time of ak the underwood, the 
young trees ſhould be thinned with great diſcretion; ll 
the thicker they ſtand in reaſon whilſt young, the at 
better lengths will they arrive at: but I apprehend 


that each tree ſhould at the laſt be allowed a bun- 2 

. dred ny yards for the expanſion 10 Ks limbs, 11 
Allowing this to bea proper PS kg an . kes 

ſure of fifty acres would produce 2420 trees, which hi 

I ſuppoſe would come to perfection in about 100 in 
years, and that they would be worth (on an average) il non 
five pounds each; the value of the timber on the your 
fifty acres would then be 12, 100 n FH up 4 
and 

Mr. "IIa computes the profit of a chouſen from 

| eres, in a hundred and fifty years to amount 9 ther 
penc 


upwards of 670,000]. ; how he made me a cal- 
| 3 
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ation Ieannot trucks, but think the prof is laced | i 


much too high. 
Oak Ret let upin Fg manner hi deſcribed, 


would arrive to great lengths; and having never : | 
been pruned or tranſplanted, there could be no 


danger of their falling unſound z- conſequently the 
charge I have made of 51: a tree for their value on 


an average, will, I ſuppoſe, be thought very rea- 
ſonable, W as the bark and wood are TO 


included. 


The wade 2 Mr. 8 with reſpect 


to the foreſt of Dean, is moſt undoubtedly appli- 


cable to many others of the waſte lands belonging 


to the crown, and in particular to the New-Foreſt 
in Hampſhire; which would produce an immenſe 


quantity of fine timber without any expence; if a 


method could be deviſed to prevent the deer and 
| ther cattle from cropping the young trees in their 
infancy : the truth of this appears from an obſerva- 
tion 1 made ſome years ago, that there was ſcarce a _ 


young: oak to be ſeen but what had found its way 


up through a thick buſh of thorns or brambles, © . 


and conſequently owed its preſervation thereto : 

from this obſervation alſo, I am of opinion, that 
there can be no neceſſity for any conſiderable ex- 
Rice in weeding a young plantation of oak. 


Ki | Complaints 7 
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ſiurrounding countries. 
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ien of the canin of oak- timber fl be 


ſhip-building, are at preſent very frequent, and 
from the ſmall quantities that are coming up in jc 
moſt parts of the kingdom, it ſeems to me'very 7 
apparent that ſuch ſcarcity will be ſeverely felt in ec 
another century; conſequently the preſent oppor þ 

tunity for. making ſome. ſuch improvements for 
che benefit of futurity, is highly deſerving the notice 0 
and conſideration of thoſe in e , to 
Hie foregoing Poets are Juſt n res- - 
fonable, what vaſt advantages might future gene. WI wi 
rations derive from judicious and provident im- " 
provements of this kind! And Tam perſuaded, that bh 
ſuch undertakings would be recorded in hiſtory in ig 
terms that would oblige poſterity to look back with this 
gratitude and applauſe to FROM yy 13 ”_ the 
duced them f Wo! 
The PETR reflections 8 brief « on a en ” 
and national ſubject, are equally ſeaſonable, and fraught ſuch 
with importance. The improvement of any country in emu 
thoſe articles of produce, whielt are of greateſt conſequence i 
to its ſafety and accommodation, is among the firſt o p 
jets of its provident care. In determining what tho eaſy 

articles of produce are, regard muſt be had to natural ci 


 cumſtances of foil, climate, and ſituation, with e 


Ae to #thp ſtate of Europe, 4 the inſular Gs 


tion of this country, much of its ſafety and ieee 
] 


[ 11 ! 


have been politically determined to ariſe from a'plentiful 


wth of oak timber, fit for building ſhips of defence, and 
for merchandiſe. Nor is the cultivation of a tree ſo con- 
nial to our ſoil, and fo ornamental to our foreſts and 


fields, an object unconnected with domeſtic uſes, in the 


conſtruction of various kinds of nn 11 the moſt 
frm and corafortable inen. | 


We agree with Mr. pavizi, that the 1 of 


Oak- timber, with a view to the benefit of poſterity, ſeem | 


to have been of late years too much neglected in theſe 
kingdoms. And while every friend of human felicity muſt 
condemn the miſguided ambition of a tyrannical prince, 
who could deſtroy hole villages to plant a foreſt, he will 
feel due ſolicitude for thoſe general eg which 
muſt ny from N maxims 4 nen ä 


* may not eds a 0 „ny iin mag province of 
this Society, to call on Government for its attention to 


the management of Royal. Foreſts and Waſte Lands, as 
to point out the benefits of a general i improvement on the 


eſtates of individuals. Such a ſpecies of improyement will 
at leaft be liſtened to, as a worthy and proper object of rural 
economy; and every exertion that may be excited by 
ſuch means, will have ſome favourable influence in a nation, 


cmulous of grextneſs ah of fame. _ 


Fro rom this n we - Wal not heſitate to ſuggeſt the 


ealy and manifold advantages that would reſult from in- 


crealing plantations of oak- trees, on particular parts of 


numerous eſtates, from the Lordly park, down to the ſmall 
cultivated farm. On the former, the growth of the oak 
s truly deemed eſſential, both to the elegance and grandeur 


gf the incloſure. But while this idea preyails i In theory, 


My, | ang 


r 


ü not kept due pace with the conſumption of this valuable 


[ 3132 


and neither grandeyr nor elegance can be realized with. 
out it, there is too much reaſon to fear that nan gs 


ſpecies of timber. On the latter, it is much to he gue, 
tioned, whether a view to immedita profits from the ſoil, 
has not too generally obtained to the nen 


plantations. 


Why this error ſhould obtain, i it may be:-diflicult to de 
termine in a way favourable. to the. wiſdom and foreſight 


of a multitude of Jand-owners. Fox on many incloled | 


farms, and eſpecially on farms which, have a bleak nor. 
thern expoſure, it would frequently be found. that a Jus 
dicious plantation of young timber trees. would gradually 
increaſe the value of the lands, by the ſhehter they, wauld 
afford to cattle, the ſtrength they. would give to fences, in 
which they might be planted, and the breaking of un- 


friendly North. and North-Eaſt winds, which * woul 


often n. 


But admitting the nner of incloſures to be ſuch, u 
ſometimes not to ſtand in any great need of the ſhelter of 


trees, it frequently happens, that on ſarms of conſiderable 


ſize, and variety of foil and expoſure, ſmall parts, of no 


| great value for paſture or cultivation, might be appro- 
priated, without any material leſſening of the annual in- 


come of the farm, for entire plantations, even of oak, But 
if it ſhould be thought that an entire oak plantation would 
be too great a facrifice of the ground, a plantation of va- 
rious other ſpecies of trees of a nv growth, to bo 
periodically cyt as underwood, might be made, and the 
produce come in aid of the ſuppoſed diſadvantage; while 
the principal object aboye gontended for, would be ſecured. 


70 


kr 
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'To theſe conſiderations may be added, the ſource of 
facing burdling, draining, and firing, (that would be ere. 
ated on many farms where thoſe conveniencies are much 
limited to the nc ſmall inconvenience of the farmer) and 


the pictureſque beauty, that fuch ann ne 
Warn ri | 


— — Fs Hl 
Arc XXXIX, © 
On the Healthingfs of managing Sill-Worms. 
(In a Letter to the. Secretary.] 


Sin, Bridge-North, Cann- Halh Dec. 19 1787. 


HE life and changes of a Silk- Worm may 

juſtly be claſſed among the moſt wonderful 
phenomena of nature: *and never have my ideas 
of the great Creator of all been raifed to a higher 
pitch of enthuſiaftic adoration, than whilſt eontem- 
plating this induſtrious little animal, excluded from 
light, from air, and fuſtenance—and yet weaving, 
with mathematical exactneſs, the web which ſhall 


dothe the higheſt order of the world's inhabitants, 


The incongriiity of believing that Al mighty 
Goodneſs could make that creature' pernicious to 
man, for whoſe fervice and delight he is evidently 
created, will be ſufficiently obvious to you: but 


vulgar prejudices' muſt be corhbajed with other 
proofs, 
2 4 1 


[ 3.1] 


Tf the fact were redlly fo, what would Pecs of 
the inhabitants of Italy, of China, and more eſpe. 
cially of the iſlands in the Archipelago; where, 
from the immenſe numbers which are reared, the 
whole atmoſphere muſt be impregnated with thei⸗ 
deleterious effects? I have been aſſured, by an in- 
telligent friend, who ſj pent ſome time in Italy, that 
whenever they had epidemic complaints, the chil. | 
dren ho had the care of the filk-manufaftorie 4 


invariably eſcaped the contagion; ; and this J have 1 
reconciled on the principles of Dr. PrresTLey, who uin 
aſſerts, that the air in rooms is rendered doubly tain 
ſalubrious, by the introduction of opening "a: of u 
alen. or ee en n „ 4 rn) vora 


5 tuce 


The Ames, in itſelf. is piety inoffenſve 
but if dead ones are ſuffered to remain among 
them, they certainly become putreſcent, as other 
a en, ang of courſe unwholſom, 5 


- Jn the ci in which 1 ed cnn: of ado 
in one room, nobody was the worſe for attending 
them; and- yet I frequently ſpent whole days with 

them, as did many of thoſe friends who were kindly 
| atrentive to e me in the. care of a 


1 WA a tos; who had a PE many Glk-worms; 
i ſhe cleaned and fed _ herſelf, and was ſeized | 


with 


4 


EFEFS T2 


« - p # 
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with a ak ewe All this . be tine 
low ing for the coincidence of events, ſhe boldly 


aſſerts her fever to have been occaſioned by 8 


ſilk- worms, and as loudly proclaims them unwhole- 
ſome. It is, Ft ſuppoſe, from ſuch cireumſtances as 
theſe, that the, belief has gained ground; but Iam 
aided of 1 42 400 it is e other 8 5 
Cation, 


— i 


; F = 9 
8 * 


zinly will attempt: but I muſt confeſs the aſcęr 


"1M 


The experiments/Jou. wiſh: me to Shs 3 „ 


nining how much food will ſupport: a given number ' | 
of worms, has difficulties, ſince they eat much more 


 voraciouſly at one time than another, and the let- 
uces vary materially 1 in lige. ws 


There is a matter which appears to me of much 
greater magnitude, than the offering premiums for 


the planting of mulberry- trees; and that is, the 


holding forth a reward to thoſe who ſhall diſcover 
the beſt method to propagate them. All the gar. 


deners with whom I have converſed on the ſubje& ' 


are ignorant of the practice of any other way, than 


by tranſplanting the ſuckers which ſpring from the - 


roots of the old tree; and theſe are ſo. few in num- 


ber, that the expence of the purchaſe muſt effectu- 


ally deter any one from making a large e 
hilt the uſe and profits of i it are * e ves 


3 % 
Let it but once be known how they eam be fail 
with eaſe; and in abundance, and the plan wil ts 
ANNIE which it 1s. not at preſent, 
Im Sir, e ah : 
HENRIETTA ee : 
4 bs A LE 5 | 'S 11 
. Dyfripni and Uſe of My. Winters —— 
uunmed Patent Drill Machine. | 


$ Machine (ſays Mr. w. i, univerfaly ans | 

| ledged to be ſuperior to any hitherto invented it i 

fo ſtrong that nothing but the greateſt violerice em injur 
it; and is canſtructed on ſuch: plain mathematical prin- 
ciples, as to be worked by any perſon of the loweſt capacity. 
I depots Grain, Pulſe, Turnip, Carrot, or any gther gel, 
with the greateſt accuracy, at apy required depth in the 
earth, from the ſurface to fix inches, at any required di- 
tanes from 6, 7, 8, 9, to 40 inches between the rows, and 
5 ms e d as to increaſe of decreak 
the quantity ſown, which is immediately covered, - One 
man, a boy, and two horſes, can-drill ten acres. of light, 
and eight acres of ſtiff land in one day; and frons 09 
buſhel of ſeed wheat, and one buſhel and a half of barley, 
will prodyce a crop of from 6 ta 20 buſhels per am fab. 
cording tu the eee | 


by the combaccy mode of tuſbandey. Shs 
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The Machine may be ſeen. at the Exchange, os at Mr. 5 
avcocr's, wheetright, Old- market, Briſtol, Orders to 

te directed to Mr. G. WrnTzR, Priftol,——Tho Trios 
later Guini. | . 


2 45 


. | Figuas "oP 3 75 
Repreſents a front view of the machine EY at nork, ö 


of two inches, | in drills -at ſeven * diſtance, 


1 The fore flap PART YO diabetes chats ; 
for the purpoſe only of repreſenting the inſide work, which when 
gilling in the field is all incloſed: It then appears as A box be- 
tween two wheels, and all the inſide work is perfectly ſecured 
4 1 


B. The frame. 


c. Iron plates, i in which the [ONES of the fore wheels are 
placed, and may be removed to any required depth, - | 

P.D. The two hind wheels with ſpikes, which are for the 
pupoſe of preventing the wheels from fliding over rough ground 
orclods, and by the ſpikes, panetrating into the eatth, the wheels 
xe forced round, by which the grain is delivered ; far when the | 
vheels top, or flide, no grain is diſcharged. | 


EE: in ng and che menu M he | 
chains are fixed, for drawing the machine. + 


J. Coulter-bars with grooves, 3 5 
_ D „n eee 5 


ce oft td yd xr due (oe hn a be ee th 2} 
wing) off ten acres of good land, drilled at the diſtance of ſevem 
Ky hat er bake nil in one bn pay for he machine, 


15 2. 3. + 5 


ih ſix coulters faſtened on, depoſiting grain at the den 


+ 


5 ſo that the whole, or any number of them, * be fixed at jy 


k cylinders, and _ ne Wen . 


ung the ground. 


which the axis and cylinders are taken out. 


land not ridged. 


1. The guard which protects the condaftors from being i 
or by 12998 dirt or weeds. 


" 
4 


t 33 


* 2; 3, FS ie Coulters nunibires; ho the b 


nith &gares for ſetting the coulters ſo as 2 
ay required Depth ; for inſtance, when the bolts are placed ow 


No. 2, the grain is depoſited at two inches deep 1 
3, at three inches deep; and ſo on. 


G. Six cylinders, which occaſionally ſlide off and on the Ni 


required diſtance, N : 
H. Boxes which contain the ſeed, 25 | 
I. Conductors, into which the ſeed is delivered out of the 


| e | Re 
* The axis, which BG oeh the nent wy 

| Ficuse. U. : =O 

{qu 


Repreſents a ade view of the machine when at work, 


#. Iron ring with a hook and chain fixed tot, 
> A ſliding- board, that covers an opening in the box, thru, 


The caſe or box, incloſing the works, 


J. Handles for lifting up, and turning the machine at te 
headlands. 


e. A. marker for diſcovering the track of the machine, ® 
J. A harrow, for more fell nend. ou 


g. One of the thees dats on the fore coulter-har, | 
5. One of the three coulters on the hind coulter-bar. AE 


4. The 


[39 1, 


4, The pipe of ty esa. which entexngo the ei 
he back part of tho coulter, AY -, kc 


4 9 1 6 
| There are e „ | 
of the frame, letter e, for the purpoſe of travelling from one 

glce to another; which wheels elevate the - coulters about fix 

:1ches above the ſurface of the groand,/ and are immediately re- | 
noyed when ſet to work. There are alſo regulators for increa- - 

fing aud decreaſing the quantity of grain to be ſown, which with 
er Cas of" o 


Kaen 11, 5 1 


Repreſents 3 a funning hoe for cutting the weeds betweert | 
the drills, and adding earth to the rows of vegetables; the 
two points collect the weeds, which are in à manner in- 
ole, and more effectually deſtroyed than whey the blade 
1 ſquare, or e 5 | 


RIO 


; 3 - r E 


+ Ii not the invention of, but altered by ” wines. 254 1 


Anrierr I. on 


5 : N. 7 73, ond Lon, 
Stn, ub 20, 1788. . 


ne, on 


8 it is but too common for individuals” to 
ſpeak roundly on ſubjects in which they are 
particularly intereſted ; and as fuch aſſertions are 
generally viewed with a jealous eye by the public, 
| am induced to content myſelf with referring the 
public to individuals who bau made experiments 
iin 


g * 


t 1% 1 
in drilling, thereby putting enyſetf'our of the quel 
tion, and only obſerve, That from the rapid 
greſs, which the drill fyftem Has lately mille; thin 
Is reaſon to apprehend, chat it will Whois 

| . 


Tour bellen funde E. 
JAMES COOKE 


er 1 
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Afeertaiuments of Craps of Corn, reaped in the Tin 
1786; the Seed of which was ſown v4 * Re 
James Cooke's Patent Drilk-Mathine. 


Lord Viſcount Bateman, Shobdon, Bae ade Ka 
the machine, 40 buſhels per acre. Barley, ſelf-evident]y ſuperic 
to that ſown by hand, but omitted to be particularly aſcertained 


Marquis of Stafford, Trentham, Staffordſhire. Wheat by th 
machine, 3; buſhels per acre. Barley 8 6d. per acre may 
than broadcaſt, | 


Rev. H. J. Cloſe, Eil. Hoss, Ipſwich, Barley by the ms 
chine from 9 buſhels of ſeed, oo buſhels of excellent grain. All 
a particular experiment upon one quarter of an acre of poor aud, 
and out of condition: by the machine 33 buſhels per acre; 
broadcaſt 19 buſhels. Oats, the produce in the ſame proportion 


Mr. Yeld, Milton, near Leominſter. er 
30 buſhels per acre broadcaſt 25. 


| Ml. Boots, Acherdone-upot-Stower, beo Strarfand-opt-lom 
the ſeven following accurate experiments, including in the whok- 
368 acres drilled, via. Wheat on loamy land, 47 buſhels per 


ate, On obld clay, 44 buſliels 5 gallons . 


ſheat 


?] quatters 6 buſhels, from 5 acres z perches, * 


(32m 0 


Wheat on cold clay, 25 buſhels 2 galhan 3 quits. ene 
« hheining land- 9 buſhels 4 gallons 2/quarts. Peaſe on light 


lady land, 50 buſhels 2 gallons. per acre. Barkey on tight 


ud, 72 buſhels 4 gallons per gere. nnn * 


buſhels 2 gallons 2 quarts per aore. 


Mr, Morley, Wood-hall, near SG Norfolk, Wheat © 


ly the machine, 44 buſhols por acre, P | 
Mr. John Lees, near Cirenceſter, Glouceſterſhire. Wheat by 


de machine, 53 buſhels 4 gallons per acre, ers 
Moſes Harper, eq; Aſtley, near Stourport. Barkey by 2h 


machine, 56 buſhels per atte, Broadcaſt 34 buſhels, 


V. B. The land of the hand ſown crop allowed Cd 


condition, len A OE e e 


Mr. Dunmore, Stanton -Wyvil, near Market- 

Leiceſterſhire. Wheat by the machine, . Per ace. 
duley 72 buſhels 4 gallons, : 

Mr. Glover, Burlayghton, near Shifnal, dae Batley by 


the machine, from ve light ſandy land, 44 buſhels FE, acre. 


Inadcaſt 37 buſhels 4 gallons. | 

Mr. Hett, Bawtry, Yorkſhire. Burley by th aackin 6 
buſhels per acre. Ditto broadcaſt, 48 buſhels. | 

H. Cecil, eſq; M. P. Hanbary-Hall, — Wes 
Nee e e 
jears' experiment. 


Mr. R. Crabb, Moulton-Park, near N orthampton... Buſey 


by the machine, 6 buſhels per acre more than broadcaſt. 


Colonel Wilſon, Dedlington, near Stoke, Norfolk. Wheat 
by the machine, exaRtly half as much more as broadcaſt. 


N.B. The dritled ſtubble, very cledf by hocing, 9 
lubble a bed of poppies. 4 © Fix 


Samſon Barber, eſq; Peterborough. Wheat by the machine, 


2. Me. 


| 
[ 
| 


| 
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| Mr. Wm. Wright, n near Hontingdda, an extraty 
" Apa barley by: the en Ms 
en, to broadcaſt... 
ux. Holland; near Louth, Lincolnſhire, 144% 0 te 
ae, em ERIE vw 


 Aſcertainments of Crops i in 1767. 


Sir Wm. Jones, Bart. Ramſbury- Manor, Wilts, 2 by 

the machine on a flinty loam, clover lay, one earth, 25 buſteh 

3 gallon per acre. Ditto broadcaſt 20 buſhels 3 gallons. Whey 

dy the machine on a two-year clover.lay, 27 buſhels 2 gallons pe 
acre. Broadcaſt 25 buſhels. Barley by the morgan rh 
27 buſhels per acre. Broadcaſt 22 buſhels. 


Francis Skyrme, Eſa; Lauhaden, near Hoaverfordwel, war 
by the machine, 57 buſhels 1 gallon per acre. Broadcalt 8 
| buſhels 2 gallons. Barley by the machine, 67 buſhels 2 gallo 
per acre. Broadcaſt 48 buſhels 2 gallons. Oats by the mai 

ee rege INN e e 


Mr. John Boote, Acker near Str 
upon- Avon. The eleven following aſcertainments, in all 0 
acres, viz,—Beans drilled upon Toamy'ſand after oats, 50 boſhel 

per acre. Wheat drilled upon marl and mixed foil after bean, 
36 buſhels per acre. Wheat drilled upon loamy ſand after ben, 
50 buſhels 6 gallons. Barley drilled upon loamy ſand after tur 
nips, 75 buſhels 5 gallons. Barley drilled upon ſandy land afer 

- turnips, 58 buſhels 4 gallons. Peaſe drilled upon loamy land 
after clover, 51- buſhels 2 gallons. Wheat drilled upon loamy land 
after beans, 45 buſhels 5 gallons. Oats drilled upon (andy land 
after barley, 57 bulhels 3 gallons. Oats drilled upon loamy land 
after barley, 76 buſhels 6 gallons. Wheat drilled upon poor col 
clay after clover, 25 buſhels 4 gallons. , Wheat ſown broadall 
upon poor cold cy al after clover, on adjoining ground, 13 bald 
7 gallons, | 


Mr. Boote has announced a clear profi of 70ol. o orer ud 
above his uſual profits, by drilling 450 acres in the year 179 
Als a clear * of gool. by drilling 368 a acres i in 1786, 
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Rev. H. J. Cloſe, Dorking, Surry, fo _perfely fatisfied with 
lis ſucceſs-in. drilling, a3. fo decline ſawing any more broadcaſi. 
His eſtate in Surry, conſiſting of 700 a 


drill ſyſtem. roo 6&4. Anat AMA 

Mr- Greenway Aſcott, near-Stratford-upon-Avon ;  Warnick- 
hire. Barley by the machine, 16s, per acre more than broadcaſt, 
Thomas Knight, Eſq; Godinerſham-Park, Kent. ben, 
te machine, 4 duſhels per arne more than broadeatt, - 


Colonel mute D N Bute and bythe 


; J. 8. Luſhingwii, Boikiham, cb A 
by the drill, 10 ſhocks per acre 1 3 more than 
broadcaſt, EAN: 

M. Harper, jun. Eſq; Alley, a dig Weorcelterſhire, 


80 perſectly 1 


ſowing any, more broadcaſt. 2 
w. B. Earle, Eſq; Cloſe, "Satifbury. " Eight acred . wheat by 
the drill, adjoining to 8: acres.. broadcaſt ; the former ſuperior to 


the latter, in the proportion of 8 to 7. N. B. The 8 acres | 


billed with ee ors than 8 bee $)acres 
lown broadcaſt, with 28 buſhels. 3 

Mr, John Auſten, Old-Park, near Canterbury, beat and 
ye by the mn er 1 noe bee , 2c * 
joining land. | l 

M. Taylor, Treaſey-Farm, near Enſtone, Oxfordlhire,” 4 8 
Ol wh ers oe mocks, n 


in the 3 f p 
Mr, Pike — — tb near Shifaal. Salp. The fine 5 
crop of peaſe by the drill, he ever ſaw. 
Mr. „„ Repton, near Aſhford, Kent. Wheat 4 
buſhels 7 gallons per acre, more than' broadcaſt, 7 


Mr. John Stuart, and Mr. Jamett, Kent lea 
pci nor of eee be 


res, Ming in Api the 


* 
® 
* 
. 
* 
k 1 5 5 
Z 
— 5 8 
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| (08 

Nie dd e near Alliord; Taprels Minh je. 
zen tied with x arte i fror of the machine it 
out aſcertaining their crops. 

Mr. Hall, Elmſtone, near Ahh, Kent. A cottparative exp. 
riment in wheat, between Mr, Cooke's drill machine, and Mr, 
Ducket's ſyſtem of opening furrows'in the nd, and ſowing the 
ſeed broidcaſt. The reſult of the experiment was in favow of 
the drill- machine, . 
vour aß Mr. Quibampton, of Repton- | 5 

To the above profits. by drilling, my baile he wap 


1 
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_ ARvicas KI. 
A Deſcription of a new Harrow anu Die 

BY © dogged with : an Engring.J- 


; "Ouran, 188 
1 Take the liberty of ke 4 his dn 
4 of a Harrow I lately invented, together with the 
motives which induced me to conſtruct ons diſſe- 
rent from thoſe commonly in uſe; which hn you 
have examined, compared, and pro- ed, I doubt 
not but you vill be induced ts necommnend to th 


publick. SR. „ 


At the t time — tat oallm, {con | 
dered that our common harrows did not anſues 


6 well as could be wiſhed, an 
having 


© +» 

havirig ſeen various kinds in different counties 
Ind places, I did not recollect to have ſeen any 
that anſwered better than my own. The faults I 
eſpied in all thoſe I had ſeen were, the tines or 
ſpikes were placed too near together in the middle 
of the harrows, which prevented thetn from ſink- 
ing down into the ploughed land fo deep as neceſ- 
fry; and when the ground on the top became 
fine, that they were apt to draw the couch, &c. to- 
gether in heaps, and at the ſame time little or no 
ſervice was done for a foot or more within each 
ſide corner: in conſequence whereof we were obli- 
ged to double over that ground again, by which 
means I thought we loſt at leaſt one aden in 
a week, which g hl © 


fer reflecting a Little further on theſe things, I 
Nay pencil to paper, and produced a plan, from 
which I had a harrow conſtructed, which in ſeveral 
reſpects far exceeded my expectations; the ſides, 
or ends, do not only operate as well as the middle, 
ſo as not to need doubling over again, but the tines 
or ſpikes fink down ſo much deeper than the com- 
mon harrows, (on account of their being regularly. 
placed at 15 inches diſtance in each bar, whereby 
alſo the clods, &c. have a free paſſage, and are not 


untouched more than three inches, when the har- 
„ row. 


drawn together in heaps) but that no part is left 


E 

row is draun only onte over the land i fron al 
which conveniencies, I find more execution is done 
by 'drawing this harrow once over the land, tha 
any other I ever ſaw wills by being|twise drama 

den on be 1 51 lic 
ruth If 1c 
It ee ee e ee firſt, baron, ir 
"_ land commonly ploughed ; and alſo for ſuch 
as is turned one half on the other, which. we cal 
 Kkirting or thwarting, as well as for finiſning and 

 fmoothing the Maree - 5+ vnvh. ar aint 

ASH} £24 + arms 41 
1 i an firſt Horn e firengrh, would he, 4 
quired to draw it, but find two of our little cui 
horſes from 14 to 143 hands high, draw it with.caſe 


My harrow is ſeven feet one inch- Jong, and the 
Jay twelye inches from center to center, Ide 


| 'bolts ſhould be forelock'd. or top, and haye a, ſmall 
| flat bead under. The poſts are 3 by. 23% inches, the 
| | ledges. or bars are three inches by 3 ' of an an ine inch, 


which was intended for a ee or laſt Fer 
e 1 ien H aun oft] 


. i 
145 [ 1 1 160 1 Ws. 
bl . 1 che deny, Lobſerved.the common eo 


ſcratch over the ſurſace of the land without en- 


N * ſo deep as . n ane 


Dn 
— 
— 


mY + A W * >. _ 
ps $ dy " * #4 7 
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roly 
1 37 


nd expence, I have horn: t ore gs 


> # 
{ before remarked in the common harrows, and 
y from the ties being fixed ſtraight down- 


ward; but theſe being bent, and pointing forward, 
and alſo fixed at 18 inches diſtance, draw into the 


earth as deep as the ploughing; rending the ground 


in an extraordinary manner, and leave the hard clods 

to paſs freely through; yet no ground remains un- 
touched more fun three inches from the point of 
one tine to the point of another. The hinder poſt 

or mil is twice as heavy as either of the others, to 
keep down that part as deep as is neceſſary, which 
otherwiſe would not be the caſe. My land is in 
general tolerably free, ſo that four large, or ſix 
common.oxen- draw it ne bus L prefer f. or, . 
wag horſes to sitheerrr. 


n 1 2 8 7 61 1 Ts 


£ 


130 not expeſi, that either the 3 | 
are ſo perfect as to admit of no improvement; but 
if they are inducements, only for. ſome abler perſons 
to exerciſe their genius for the benefit of the public, 


| ſhall be amply rewarded far, that ha uble, 


hn „eit at rlale get en 
3 Tach wi wy 6 bore 


10 Kürzen Ne 7875 2551 
eee Air R.. met 
1220} 88 to win te! 92163} aner! nary | 


Y 3 | Ariel 


manure, . 


with their roots, and the ſurface of the foil on 


8 where from a leſſened current a muddy fe- 
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eee eee 
| 7180 2 n the decretary.] | 
Sis, we Norwich, Feb. 26, * 


| e 


P your: Third Vol, is an infection ite 
nicated by me, reſpecting River Weeds u 


qu on e be roi bs 0 


Pines: es erte e 
rienced advantage, which is, by extracting them 


which they grow; leaving them awhile to the 
action of 'the-ſun'and air, for a requiſite fermen- 
tation; more ene a dy Kr 
after to be hatongd, ' i 


4 ! «7 q # 12 * WE <6 
3 F $844 * 1 14 10 bi : 170 C44 _A . 
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diment reſted, and on which, , in ſpaces, variout 
weeds grew, but whoſe ſurfice was generally co- 
vered by the river Conferva,* whoſe extended deep 
green filaments ſcarce left any of the other _ 


* Genera riule of Linen, 


he + # 
. | perceptible, 
: s * 


ERS 8 


_ . 1 
perceptible. To draw theſe out, I employed two 
men, accuſtomed to the cutting of weeds | in rivers, 


abo, wich paring and dragging inſtruments, drew 


out many loads in the courſe of the day. Theſe, 
lid on a ridge, about I ſty yard on the bank of the 


ſtream, were continued there ahout three weeks: 
whet I had two cart-loads. of this aquatic fub- | 


ſtance laid n 1Wo. different 
piece of land pr 
proportion wich ſye and ſtable manure, ſpread at 
the; ame time over the remainder of the field: 
vith another od I filled up a hollow that had 


planted ſame of borh in a 


Bevin Geer e e 


grew, drown from the river for that purpoſe, .. 


Me be a eta ach 
experiment; in the laſt mentioned, the ſavoys ex- 


ceeded in cabbage, and the turnip-rooted in leaf and 
co erat tn dd 


while thoſe ſer on the mere mud have ſcarcely made 
a progreſs; deciſively evincing, I conceive, that the 
principle of increaſe, and progreſs of vegetation, are 


more peculiarly derived from the weeds, than from 


the matrice on which they grew. 


. . 


for turnips, i in an n equal | 


a Wt 
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In eſſe to the ri 


6 „ . 3 


„though no pi 


Seu ed . pa 6 . quantity, —— 
ſpaces, chan of the other manures, nor were thoſe 


ſpaces in 


any eſtimated preference as to native ſoil 
* ire choſe ſpots diſtinguiſhed by a more vigetou 
„ and a deeper green; nor can there be 

bound on the reſt Pet wb (7-8ths of che ub 


ay roots fo Hefei many in theſe ſmall tada 


\ $37 1,99 


rr no detiſion can be formed, 
newiy dibbled with wheat the probabl eth H 


1% 


fil, 


ion 17 


OE 


ri Dt 16 boy 


I hee ne experiment farther; but hon 


being on 126d 


which, and the more affuted probabilitytioftwin. 
Provement on a barley crop; intended im ſudeeſſin 


to the tutrips, I propoſe, if it health, to com 


nicate when time ſhall 8 the reſult; and im i 


ee 
fore i ** ee, 


be 
1 


* * * 
© + (#31 * 
* 

- 


7 


emitted n 


: he” {7$87] 


1 #1097 12 be 7 
„Lon 26-45 lug Ni 
„ 010; OLI II 


a ſcent 


0 8 N Mid 


the interim, 5 5 10% Tre off n rar M9 
| Your very. re 1 friend, 
5 £142 de 3 4 Y 19 1 very, reſp l Ji Feud aut! 

DOTS Oe JOHN. WAGSTARFE;: 
n + mp 11103; 01-01; 1 1 2715 171 12 Dardds9 th Baps?? 
„ pew rent preſumption — eee. 

noticed, that 6 rive erva, many v u parts remained 

| * hoeing of the turnips, owing tb the fate of ts fibres] Mich ur h 
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 Somerſerthire 4 arme 2 Hy DN © and of a Crop Han 4 os . 2111 


CS SSES 


fe a Letter to che ec 
sn, 1 N ar Mall, Somerſt, March zu 1788. 


pL! 

viq Tis with pleaſure I comply with your requeſt; in 
rom Tacker com ide put | 
add WH endeavours to complete a Drilling Machine, which 
6 of BW may unite the. ſeveral objects of ſimplicity, general 
i. WI uſefulneſs, and cheapneſa. Aſter conſiderable pains. 
2 Iam of opinion, that I have ſucceeded ſo far as to 
bu inſure general ſatisfaction, And my own ſyccels in 


the uſe of it, among my neighbours as well as on 
my own yo 2 ey: A the prefe- 


pol aer wherethe hoe is uſually in 


5 * l il 


144 
we 


# By thi denten uf ahis ohio PAY 
larities'of which are entirely of my on invention, 
I have had regard to equal convenienge.for ſowing 
all forts of grain, and on ſails and ſurſages heretoſore 

conſidered as the moſt unfavourable: to drilling. 'T 


* 
4 * 
4 
* 
, 7 
* 


: 5 grad: ; F 3 : ; 
4 314); * i i; 7% f ee ee XLIV, FFP 11 * 1 Q 9714 , 


| 5 112 ca 271 N 755 | 


am about to procure a patent for the excluſive right 


of making this machine for ſale; for which reaſon, 
® well as that I haye-not procured an engraving af 


I 332 1 
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the preſent, Whenever it ſhall be fully before the 
flatter myſelf it will be found to poſſeſi at a 
the price of Ten Guineas, at leaſt more than il 
the valuable properties inen " 
| of a much higher price- „ D aft at 
1 dr or bl B ber mace * 
cluding all the improvements ſuggeſted by ci. 4 
derable practice with my firſt; and as my wiſh is b of 1 
extend public utility, I ſhall be happy to:ſhew it ate 
ny gentleman deſirous of inſpecting it. Mümee, Bil ye, 
as ſoon as I can get ſufficient leiſure, I intend m. vp, 
king a Dr exp 
MOOR. e 46 lan | fror 
SIC. vi 10 Oh 5 gon 
re Oni thre 
machine is conſtructed to be drawn eafily by one qua 
ing maturely conſidered and proved the uſefulnel dud 
of the different parts, I think: myſelf warranted on fra 
the foundation of experience, and not of theory, in my 
offering to ſupply any perfon with this machine; yy 


having brought my workmen to ſuch'neatneſsofer- 
OR n Rt vith W — 


- 


1 Weste e for db Perch Volume 


95 — s papers, an account 225 the pow of 
| acres 
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cres ſown laſt year with thei macking, for aoydelf 
ind neighbours, together withl a ſtatement of the 
ſeed Le find 1 ſhall not; have time 
count of a crop of peaſe — an machine.in 


is leſs perfect te, and hoed with a la 
decal ny OY OREN. 


4 


after —_ with cight facks and one buſhel of 
* The rows were twice hoed, and carthed 

up, vith my breaſt-hoe before mentioned, at the 
expence of leſs than 28. 6d. per acre. My crop, 
from the harveſt field, was 63 or 64 full-ſized wag- 
gon loads; and though (not having completed, my 
threſhing). I cannot. exactly aſcertain the whole 
quantity of peaſe, Jean do it ſufficiently near to aſ- 


duQing the ſeed, beſides the advantage of very clean 
ſtraw, and boring a e in cage oa for 
my wheat _ 11 $97 


With my breafichoe' I 1 found, thy one man 80 1 
with eaſe hoe an acre per day, the firſt time of hoe. 
ing. And to ſhew the difference between this and 
l the common hoe, I introduced three men with the 


lan was neceſſary, 6! LOS EE * 


inning of April 1787, 1 ane a 10 
of 17 acres, of poor ſandy ground, on one earth, 


ſert, that J have above ten ſacks per acre, after de- 


. half wha 6 wil fr beret be rate 


aner 


D e 


7 
— 
„ — 
. ˙·⁹—ꝛ K ee 
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latter to work in a field againſt cwowith the ſormer 
Ai night it appeared that the three had not mon 
than finiſhed an acre, while the to with the breuſt· 
hoe Ag CPB dp much better manner tyo 
acres. | A ſtronger proof need not be brought to 

. abs] en 
eineni 0 2d 


149 "if 117 7 
Tt e Pea Held bone e e 


90 . 1 i wi. 67 


; e Nr BH: 1 * 
ek. a dre at 165, ni ge "ſn 
f 


t 8:4: 200-97 , fi 


Seed 87 ſacks, at 18s, . 7 7 8 0 e 


Hoeing, twice, 47 at * 6d. 2 6») e 
2 — 5 175 +4 ha N | 
W expence on ab of) FL + SOV, 


the ſuperior. ey Jugs wb 11 0 
eee Y—— - 
-9ÞD 121 % 42 Oro . * 1 9 9 
| 9 Ne 3163; AT TOE 5 l A 5 
"ups ti fmy'4 acres had — DAS en 
broadcaſt, the proquce on the ſoil „ 32 ty ay 


_ queſtion would have been deemed good 
pi oF . at 368. pay res 0s 111 | 
e, w 1 9 4 F fit 
N 1 105 bers, at 186. per fack, - | 4512 | / 


311 6 (634% 110 ee 32 png of 
Difference of groſs profit on the 1 1. _ % 1 
in favour of drilling, _ 93233 


F4 I r (l. Os. 10d, per acre. : j 


"#4 18; 


- Which, the Committee has thou 
Premium offered, by, our. Society, As you deſired, 


1 
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It will be allwed, harm eee, 


erna expences of ringing 
bet is, ſully ſufficient, if, not an | 


I hope 1 to xt ws a . hag aki 1 wy 
ſucceſs in ſimilar attempts; and "though, 1 em 


cations, I deſire y you and the public to copfider ir 
veracity as pled ged for matters of AR, and to 
aſſured that 1 ſhall at any time "have | leafure Its 
giving my opinion, and ad lvancitg the intereſts of 


| huſbandry. | Tours s very reſpedfully, © 


N +: how * e 


—— XIV. e 0 

14 account " * of Cabbages, for OY Se 

5 * Bath Seciety was awarded to the N ner. 
lia a Letter tothe Secretary)". 7 


} "3-65 1 if Wit; 


3 | Genen Dec. J. 1787+. 


* your requeſt; L ſend you ſome 


account of my cabbage crop, of 12 acres, 
ht, deſerving; the 


1 have 


the hand of a friend to methodize my communi- = 


+ 


(«1 
ee ro of Gbps 
fide of the road ; there being, as you rememde, 


ſome confiderable difference in the appearatice of 
the two pieces. The perch on that part which 
' appeared lighteſt; weighed five hundred and on 
quarter; and fixty times that weight, 1 bellen, 
makes forty-two tons per acre. The perch on 
the other ſide weighed eight hundred and 4 half 
which is ſixty. eight tons per acre,——The forme, 
as you juſtly obſerved, when they ſhall have attained 
their full growth, may be nearly equal to the lat 
This difference I account for, from the firſt 
been ſown in the beginning of March, and there 
| fore had not ſo good a chance for growth \ the 
| others, which were ſown in the autumn, and planted 
out in May. The ſpring ſown ones were not 
planted out till near Midſummer, and then in ſo 
dry a time that they were almoſt ſcorched up. 
Therefore I ſhall in future join in opinion vitb 
my neighbour Mr. BrIIIxcerzx, and always ſow 
pi autumn plants. - For which purpoſe, the bel 
time to ſow the ſeed is about the middle of Auguſ, 
and tranſplant them off into ſome warm garden, or 
other place in which as e be ee from 
vey ſevere froſt,” N 8 


In the er ne 1 dal its yore A0 
about the edna 3 * 


(m1 


; din this pariſh. It is of a light; (helly; Bes- 
braſh nature, —a ſoil in ſome people's opinion un- 


ice of BY ax ourable to cabbage. They will tell you it oughit 

obe tiff clay, or heavy loam: my ſucceſoy how. 
d one wer, in the growth of cabbages, proves that mote 
flieve, i to be expected from manure and management 
ch man the diſputers about foils feem aware of. This 


remark, indeed, e- eee ane 


The 2 of 0 our mocks 1d per oy 18 abs: 
508, on the average; which is in my opinion oo 
high a price to allow giving a direct ſummer fal- 
by, But if the land were as low as half that price, 
{ ſhould endeavour to raiſe turnips, cabbages, &c. 
33 a fallow crop; ſuch a crop is worth more or leſs. 
xccording to the price of hay, ſometimes 51. 6l. 71. 
or more, per acre, which is certainly at any rate an 
object, both to the farmer and the community at 
krge; and far more eligible in moſt ſituations co 
letting the land lie for a bare fallow. For after the 
cabbage i is fed off, (which 1 always endeavour to 
do, and ſow the land to wheat by Old Candlemas) 
find, by more than ten years experience, an addi- 
tonal advantage in the goodneſs of the following 
crop. Such wheat with me is ever ſuperior to that 
vhich I ſow at or before Michaelmas. The fort - 
| ® wheat I generally ſow after ſuch green-crops, is 
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| the tnhitd-cired, ſo called ar Warminſter and Devi Wl r 
an Weſt, vn. n HGH e il 457% 

I chink you further wiſhed to hens the manu 

I made uſe ef for my cabbage. It was a 

of lime, weeds, and earth, that lay under the hed. 

ges round the field, and a layet of dung all miret 

and turned together. I ſpread about 25 catt-loads 

on an acre, with the uſual ploughing given to 

common ſummer fallow. This is not to be fick. 

_ with expences attending a cabbage crop; for 

mitting ſuch crop to exhauſt the manure in ome 

| 3 by its growth, an amp le xeſtoration will be 

made by its refuſe ploughed in, and by the ſtirring 


and cleaning the ground. I will give'you, 1 
_ nearly as I can, a full account 3 
the crop of cabbages per acre. 1 2 
The ſeed ſufficient for an ncre,, is 2b at TY 0 0 0 
Sowing and tranſplanting — Sa 7 0 
Kidging up two furrows, and ene 
with the Norfolk plougn EW. on. 6 BY "4 6. 
| Two, men and two boys, for drawing a "IA 
ſetting plants | — #4 4 


Earthing up on che tho Nee left done mts | 
Wen the plants are well rootec 20 
_ Hoeing and earthing up the ae Gtr vc, a 
True plants ought: to ſtand a yard apart every way. J ber lo 4 
The carrying of the cabbages off the land to the 
_ | cattle, as they are wanted, 1 will ſuppoſe, © P 
» on ſuch a ſcale of feeding as mine, to re- Y ys 
- quire a man, 2 horſes, and u cart, half the 7 


day, which per week for one acre, is about 0 1 


Total expence per acre, - £41 14 


We 
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„„ 0 
The aforeſaid th in my farm carries the cab- 
lo 45 oxen, and upwards o of 60 ſheep; and 


throws them out ol khe cart over the fields without 


cutting them. 'My 13 acres of cabbage will feed be 
above number of ſtock for three months, and I am 
very well aſſured that they prove as faſt as they do 
in the prime months of the ſeaſon, May, June, 
nd July. I am, and would with to be, the prac- 


tical farmer; at the ſame time I am open to infor- 


mation, or the candid opinion of any 3 
maining, dear Sir, 


a "- Ne n 


— * 
- 
Fay 
2 
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ation 8 condufted with 
care, e a ſale as Mr, Vacc's, above 
related, muſt be ever acceptable to this Society, as well as 
intereſting to the/publick. We would, however, beg leave 
to recommend to My,.V AG66 fone eee to the 
poſſible advantage of cutting the cabbages before they are 
eaten; on which plan it may become prudent to contrive 
ſome mode of giving them to the cattle different from that 
of ſirewing them on the ground. We are of opinion, that 
method and cleanlineſs in the fattening of every ſort of 
atk vil exr be found of ſome importanee, both in pro- 
ng their gromh, ae of thate e, 
Vor. IV, 2 f 1 Mr. 
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Mr. va bas omitted to mention, and che preh en- 
not now wait for the uiry, what quantity of hay wa 
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eaten 


iv not important, as te gently we 
count, very mal 
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RESERVATION « OF THE HEALTH 


Perſons employed in Agriculture, 


any, on 


Tux CURE OB- Tue DISEASES 
| INCIDENT T0 THAT WAY OF LIFE. . 
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WILLIAM FALCONER, 1. 5. F.R-S. 
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INTRODUCTION. . 


HE Priferviation of the Health if. Perſons employed | 
in Agriculture, is, abſtra#ed from moral and reli- 
gms conſiderations, of greater national importance than 
a improvement either in f ihe * or 7 & the : 
art can lay claim *. 


Without Soon it 6 i bvins, that 8 can be 10 
namfaZure of any kind ; and if the workmen are inferior 
is nber to the proportion required; the buſingſs muſt. 
laguſh, or be comtraffed in its extent. An attempt, | 
therefore, to corre the errors, or to reftrain the impru= 
lace, with reſpect to ſucb matters as concern Health, Z 
of thoſe e in this branch, can i need 10 apology. 


Iwih 1 aul fo that nba o the workers g 
equal to the importance of the ſubjelt, but, however in- 
ſerir it may be, it contains, I truſt, fome uſefull cau- 
tins, and 1 boys jou hints that may / lead to Farther” 


I bave judged it A to 4400 the eee 
tn thoſe who employ the perſons for whoſe immediate uſe 
tbe cautions are principally intended, rather than to at- 
lempt to inflrut? the people themſelves. Few of the latter 
bave much time for reading, and little capacity for in- 


n, in matters of reaſoning. 1 bave, therefore, ven- 
"6 3 | | _ 
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tured to dire? Alf 6 thoſe from tobom infornatin g 
this kind would be likely to come with grrateſ po 
on account of their immediate connelTion and ihr. 


The Erbe Clergy will, 1 iruft, excyſe my oor 
4 hint to them on this occaſion. They are almoft wi. 
werſally perſons of liberal education, and more garn 
knowledge, than falls to the lot of moſt of their neightaur, 
Would it not be an agreeable as well as an uſeful net 
of employing theſe advantages, to turn their thug; 
towards the practical part of Medicine? The Naum 
 Hiftory of the Human Body affords a more uſeful fujed 
of inveſtigation, | than is done by ones, Spiders, or foely; 
and ibo medicine, taken at large, is an arduous and dp 
fudy, yet it is practicable enough to gain ſufficient hum. 
, deage of it to be of great ſervice in many cafes, ria 
Such as occur moſt frequently among perſons. of the di 
| ſcription bere alluded to. The diſorders incident to fub 
are in general ſimple in their nature, and ſeldom exhibit 
at the ſame, time ſuch apparently contrary, and of ami 
perplexing indications, as aye n art * e 9 
luxury and m ,. | beet K 


/ 
£444 4 5 


All the diſorders indeed that occur 2 ſuch ry 
are not equally ſimple, but good ſenſe and moderate infi- 
mation Twill ſuggeſt the propriety of aſking, in fucb aſe 


tbe advice of perſons whoſe profeſſional education and u. 
rin has led them to Regs a tf 
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an TAGES WHICH Pxxsons EMPLOYED IN Abs 
Wa voters . roter or kik. ul 


OW kee t en cn 
Mes, il unh; 5 ' 10 "Sire" ning uch 177011 
e winch 591 * Hin, tru JE £7 
VIE way of lite of perſons engaged - 
ws the diſorders to which: ther, occupations aro; 

Many of the employments by which great 
„ of people are ſupported; are injurious to 
health, by being either too ſedentary, or too labo- 
rious; by which the powers of nature are either 


of POM oa ů ns 
of theſe extremes. The labour is indeed conſt; 
but not in p general ſo violent as either wexhauſtthe, 


variety likewiſe of the neceſlary buſineſs is a favour⸗ 
able circumſtance for thoſe who are employed in 
| „„ | = it, 


4 


* 4 — 
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ſuffered to languiſh for want of exertion, or worn: 
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is as thereby the different muſcles of the body a 
exerciſed, and various poſtures uſed, which contri. 
bute to ſtrengthen the body more generally, ud 

15 FFF 


A guter ain Andi the wid 
wen fn huſbandry is, that it is performed in 


the open air, which in general muſt be pure and 
wholſome, as being. free from ſmoke. and other 
vapours ariſing from inflamed bodies, and ao 
from putrid exhalations both of the animal and 
vegetable kind, which are well known to taint the 


air in large cities, and in manufactories of every. 
eee eee eee 


een nee, 


The ſurface n of the foil, which 32. 
ſubject of theſe operations, does not give out any 
noxious odours, like many of the mineral or metal- 

line ſubſtances employed in ſeveral manufadtorie, 
but is at leaſt perfectly innocent, and has even been 
thought to produce effluvia rather favourable thun 
injurious to health. The number of vegetables, 
likewiſe, with which perſons concerned in' fuck 


employments are generally ſurrounded, contribute | 


to render the air which is reſpired pure and falv- 


brious, by abſorbing the putrid and en * 
* 


Annees thay Rene in * 
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I think, in general more wholſome than that of 
thoſe who inhabit towns. A large portion of it 
conſiſts of freſh vegetables and milk, which, though 
not excluded from the food of thoſe who live an 
owns, are enjoyed in much greater plenty and 
e Theſe correct 
the putrefactive diſpoſition of animal food, and 
tend to keep up the proper ſecretions and evacua- 4 
tions, and to maintain that | balance in the animal 
mem, Ou Nee health ſo much ONE” „ 


The reguliy hours mee to „ie e by 
thoſe who follow country buſineſs, are perhaps of 
more conſequence than any of the 'other articles, 
HO: Er ms ge be. e 


3 ol 4 a common opinion, chak his EX- 
ternal air is much leſs ſalubrious during the night 
than the day ; and this-opinion, which probably was 
at firſt drawn from obſervation, ſeems to be con- 
firmed by chemical experiments, which tend to 
ſhew that the air exhaled by vegetables, whilſt the 
fun is above the horizon, is much more pure and 
ft for reſpiration than that which iſſues from them 
in the abſence of the ſun. The ill effects of the 
latter are probably beſt avoided, by the human 
hs being in a * of n and inſenſibility, 

which 


TL 3 1 


which render io ledh tigble us be a fic 


impreſſions. The morning air, on the contrity ſo 
celebrated both by poets and philoſophers ſor iu 
benign and chearing effects upon the mind nd 


body, is enjoyed in high perfection by perſons in this 


thence in point of health n en gun 


-1,have, hoon. Informed from. the beh. 


that a perſon in high ſtation ſome years ago, who 
was very deſirous to protract his exiſtence in this 
world as long as he was able, made every poſſible 
enquiry concerning the regimen and manner of lif 
of thoſe perſons who had arrived at a greatage, but 
found no circumſtance common to them all, fave 
that they all had obſerved great regularity i in point 
of hours; both riſing early, and going early to re 


Freedom from care and anxiety of mind is 1 


| bleſſing, which J apprehend ſuch people emo) in 
higher perfection than moſt others, and is of the 
_ utmoſt conſequence. Mental agitations and eating 
cares are more injurious to health, and deſtructive 
of life, than is commonly imagined; and could their 
effects be collected, would make no inconfideni 
figure i in the bills of mortality. 


tions, and their inceſſant practice, preclude many 


way of life; and the eee 
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The ſimplicity and uniformity of a oecups- | 


ſuc 
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re are ſubject. Nor in che: leaſh ach y 


health, accruing from ſuch a. way of bajo chat. it 
expoſes thoſe who follow. it to fewer temptatior 
vice, than perſons who live in e The 


accumulation. of numbers always augments in ſome 


meaſure moral corruption, and the conſequences 
to health of the rien, vices ene n, are 


4 #, 
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2 10 which alen Poyjons are ks 
frm the Nature of their Employment. 


THE life of huſbandmen and farmers, wk 


in general healthy, has, like other ſituations, ſome - 
circumſtances attending it which produce diſorders. 


Theſe may be conſidered in ſeveral ; e of mow, 
mn 3 


Firſt, then, the nature of thetr e ben 


expoſes ſuch perſons to the viciſſitudes of weather. 


Theſe, perhaps, may be of many very. different 
kinds, when conſidered with regard to the changes 
in the nature of the atmoſphere ; but this is an en- 
quiry too deep and obſcure for a popular treatiſe, 
like the preſent, and 1 ſhall only take notice of 
ſuch as are obvious and certain. "Theſe are three 


t 31 


ann . 


eee ee, 


cipally, though not altogether, of the topical kind, 
Thus the inflammatory ſore throat, rheumatic pain 
in the teeth and face, inflammations of the eyes 

and coughs, with pain of the breaſt, attended with 
fever, are all complaints liahle to be produced by 
cold air, cither externally applied, or drawn in by 
the breath. To theſe may be added, the rhev- 
matiſm, both of the acute and chronic kind, which, 


and ey be b traced to thay caller 


Cold, likewiſe, when om endl 
is apt to produce diſorders of an oppoſite nature to 
thoſe juſt mentioned. Paralytic affections are fi- 
quently cauſed by it, eſpecially in the lower extre- 
mities, which nm, 


„influence. 


Heat i is another . 
Fi man, who often experiences its bad effects in time 
of harveſt. . Inflammatory fevers are often the con- 


ſequence of heat and labour, and ſometimes ſuch | 
* | | 82 | 8 | "08 7 


» 
me 


in aumber;4ald; beat; and eee to which ww 
be added, a ere 


inflammatory diſorders of different ſorts, but prin. 


though ſometimes a local diſorder, is often a 


STZ CAST 
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i are attended with local aflammation, pleu- 
2 ,nfammations ofthe bowels 
c. Sometinnes the briin ie primarity-affedted,; 
probably from theinmbediate- effects: of che ſun's 
rays upon the head. The eyes are alſo liable to be 
inflamed from expoſure to ſtrong! light. Moiſ- 
ture, eſpecially when combined with either of the 


above extremes of temperature, is nee 
ſeveral diſorders. 


LY 
» 
. 8 
*® 4 
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People who mack inte open air, and oftentimes 
at a diſtance from ſhelter, muſt neceſſarily be ex- 
poſed to caſual, ſhowers at every ſeaſon of the year. 
If theſe happen in cold weather, they aggravate the 
bad effects of cold, by conveying it to a cloſer con- 
tat with the ſkin, and alſo by the generation of cold 
by evaporation. If rain, fall ſuddenly at a warm 
ſeaſon of the year, its effects are, I apprehend, leſs 
dangerous than in cold weather to thoſe who are 
wet with it; nevertheleſs it is not void of hazard, 
eſpecially" if the perſons expoſed, to it have been 
previouſly much heated, cither by the "or 
Exerciſe, 


!:!x!x SMES 7 7 
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Je evaporation of the moiſture Sem a de- 
gree of cold, which is greater as the evaporation is 
Quicker. This then. is one reaſon, why the danger 
W of wet dh en the body i is more heated. 


yore ea eg ens 
are ſometimes expoſed, has ſpecifically-noxious 
qualities. COR oor rent To ²˙ AAA 


The draining of marſhy grounds, however it nuy 
| in its conſequences benefit the health af thoſe who 
ye in the nei hood, has been long obſerved 
to be but an unwholſome employment for thoſe 
who work at it. Jet this is frequently a neceſſary 
| picce of buſineſs for the farmer, as well as the clen- 
- fing of ditches, which is in ſome meaſure of the 
| ſame kind, though in general leſs apt to do miſchiel. 
The moiſture to which people thus employed are U 
expoſed, muſt not be conſidered as mere humidity; 
but as' humidity, combined with putrefying ſub- | 
ſtances, and capable of diffuſing the effects of ſuch 
VP RIGA wi ain; neee 


" "oy 
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| Marſhes are well kw to produce Alden 
even over a conſiderable extent of country, and = 
| muſt of courſe be particularly liable to affect theſe 
whe break up any part of them. Putrid com- 
_m_ of various Ents may be produce by ie 
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ae of which in eat enn countries 
n W i tent ba . 


Such are the diſeaſes to which . | 
in huſbandry are occaſionally liable from the nature 
of their occupation. But they are ſubject ta a 
much greater number from their mate Ps 
a „ 
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Meyn to which Perſons 2 in * ar allure art 
liable from their own imprudene. Lene Te 


AND firſt, Of 1 their wanton expoſure of. . 10 
the viciſſitudes of Heat. and Cud. It is no uncommon 
thing for people who work in harveſt, \ | 
lent heated by che weather and. by labour, to 
drink large draughts of ſome cold thin liquor, as 
nter, milk, whey, butter-milk, and ſuch like. This, 
if taken in great quantity, has been, nr | 
known to ſuppreſs the powers of life; altogethe 
n produce an digt, inen Seng Re Wt T 

$1975 0 11 * 
This however, 88 Ghlom. 


the 0d effects of this baer pra ee. | 
| i ſufficiently 


t 1 1 


ſufficiently ſerious to FER PEI" IR 
periments. It is not uncommon for a violent £4 
to be the conſequence, which is frequently attendes 
with inflammation of the ſtomach or bowels; bw 
which are diſorders of the moſt dangerous nature, 
plaint, it is common for them to be affected vithy 
ſenſe of weight and fickneſs at the ſtomach whith' 
continues ſeveral weeks, and is at laſt reer f 
vomiting ; this, however, does not put a period u 
the complaint, as it is generally followed by u 
Itching eruption on the ſkin'itr blotches, in variou 
parts of the body, which proves to be the lepraſy-- 
a loathſome and _ nn and N ut 
of cure! ee cue l 


5609 win pam wal 
Hoſpital, a great number of people thus affiGed, 
and am ſatisfied that they all, without' exception, 
owed their diſeaſe to the application of cold; infome 


form or other, n Wr 5 


eng eee y g when they kene 
off any work in which they have been much heated, | 
to remain ſome time at reſt in the open air before | 
they put on their cloaths, This is a very impu· 
dent practice, and frequently produces bad fed,” 
oy en e WO, 


eh ; 


\ | 


(it 


of the brealt, which oftener o owe da ads among 


the common people 15 this than a any other cauſe. 8 


Vegleck of changing their coats when wet, is 
dſo a great ſource of diſorder among huſbandmen. 
70 temain in wet cloaths when the body is at reſt, 
ſuhecks the perſon who is ſo imprudent as to ſuffer 
it, to the united bad effects of cold and moiſt ure. 
Muck worſe conſequerices may however be expects - 
al, when they who are heated by labour le down to 
ſtep, as they often do, in their wet cloaths. The 
 dimitution of the force of the circulation and other 
powers of life, which always takes place during 
ſeep, cauſes the bad effects of cold to operate Sith 
much greater danger to health and Hife. | This ha- 
ard is much aggravated; if they add to this im- | 


only communicates an additional moiſtyre and cold, 
bur in perfiaps ſtill more prejudicial from the na- 
tare of the exhalatiofl. It is the opinion of a Phy- | 
fician of the greateſt erninence, that, the vapour 
which ariſes from moifk earth is the cauſe of the 
moſt dangerous fevers. Thos, therefore, who put . 
themſelves wanitonly in the way of ſuch W are 
dull of little 15 than . Re 


2 5, or vi i in Diet, is — os ſource. 
of diſorder to people in this way of life, T his is 
Yor, Iv, © PEE os common 


prudence by ſleeping on the wer ground. This nor 


1 366: 1 


common indeed in ſome meaſure to all ranks, be 
in ſeveral reſpects it is particularly applicable w 
thoſe who are employed in huſbandry. Air and ex. 
erciſe are well known to ſharpen the appetite; and 
zs theſe advantages are incident to this way of life, 
it may be expected, that ſome exceſs ſhould noy 
and then take place. The diet of ſuch perſons i 
indeed in general too ſpare and plain to offer any 
great incentive to indulgence in point of - Quati- 
tity, but opportunities ſometimes offer for a more 
plentiful allowance of food, and more inviting to 
the palate. _ On ſuch occaſions the lower ranks of 
people exert little conſideration or prudence. They 
have ſcarcely any view beyond the gratification of 
the preſent moment; and if a full indulgenceofap-. 
petite is not. exerciſed, they deem it aloſs of in op. 


r for the exjoyinent, of ſo much kappines, 


It is needleſs to enumerate in this place al the 
complaints that exceſs in quantity of food may 
bring on; it is fufficient to ſay, that It has often 
produced ſudden death, and where its violent ef- 
| fects have not been ſo immediate, has laid a foun- 
dation for bad health during the remainder of life 
—To this head may be referred the brutal prac- 
ice of eating enormous quantities for a wager, f 
out of bravado. It is needleſs to deſcant upon ſo 
n a ſubjed, farther than to ſay, that ſuch 2 


4 


t 3% 1 


ink men babe che level of beats in orofliieſ and 
folly,  iot to mention the ſcandalous e of 
ſuch actions. 79 8 : 


The diet of 8 — 1 in \ huſbandry, does 
tot admit of much luxury reſpecting its quality; 
there are however ſome things which come within 
the reach of theſe people, and which they regard as 
gratifications, and of \courſe are apt to take in too 
great quantity. Of this kind are ſome of the au- 
tumnal fruits, which in ſome years are produced. ſo © 
krgely, as to be of ſcarcely any pecuniary value. 
Of thefe, plumbs, eſpecially ſuch as are of the 
coarſer and more auſtere ſorts, are the principal. 
I is a common nen, that 1 in years wherein 
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licks, and moſt other Sp of the ſtomach 
and bowels, are very common. It is proper here 


F fo obſerve, that the incautious manner in which 
n e fruits are devoured, eſpecially at their firſt 
of. bung in, cauſes many of the ſtories to be ſwal- 
n. bed —a practice extremely! dous. The hiſ- 
. bo of phyſic affords many exarnples of the worſt 


conſequences ariſing from ſuch bodies lodging in 
the ſtomach and bowels. Sometimes, when the 
icumulation of them has been conſiderable, they 
re obſtructed the alimentary canal altogether, 
ad produced a miſerable death in a ſhort time; at 
CC . 


8 


ES SR 


tw 1 — 
how they have wade their way, through aka 


parts of the body, and cauſed either 2. long 4 


painful illneſs, or death, by the hectic i, 
ing internal Pons, ; 


5 OS if eaten 100 Freely arg apt, 3 "ell e th 
ſtone fruits, to diſorder the ſtomach and boucks 
but they are leſs dangerous, and not ſo gen fn 


lowed i in ſuch Ae as, to * n hy 
dicial to life or health. 
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Nuts are perhaps upon the Le * molt dy 
gerous of any of the fruits. that are likeh to fil ing 
the way of this rank of people. - When eaten in 
large quantity, they have been, often known: lod 
in the ſtomach, and to be, incapable. of being . 
moved from thence by any medicine, and of 69% 
ſequence have ppt a ſpeedy. end, to, lie. Ma 
taken in leſs quantity, they axe found to opprels.th 
breathing, and to, produce vomiting and; bud 
complaints. Ho FFMAN obſeryes, that dyſentens 
complaints are always moſt common in.thoſeyean 
in which the harveſt of nuts is plentiful, 

in diet, however, i is more EE ae 5 

d than 1 in ſolids, . 


It is obſerved of mankind LS tha dh 
have a n e for e or — 
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iquors, and -a certain proportion appears to be 4. | 


lowable and even neceſſary for perſons who undergo 6 


hard labour. But the healthy quantity is apt to be 
exceeded when opportunity offers; and e&cel of this 
kind is more hurtful than a defect of ſuch gra- 
tiications. I need not here enlarge ani the cbnſe- 


quences of drankennefs tb health; ' Fever; dropfies, 


conſumptions;  apopleties; and many other riſer 
able diſorders; are well known 70 follow ſuch a 


courſe, The want of money among labouring 
people; indeed, bfttn prevents the bad effects of a 
habit of this kind, but occaflonal oppoftuniticꝭ 5 
becut which fire Haid Held bn with great aviditf; 
and it is fat from uncotnmon to find death the In- 

1 follower of men * ihthilgeilce. 


Viet, bop is nt ine Bully aftiele hich ſuch 
pitfony art able #8 bafty to excels. It is commen 
to ſte Excttions of 2 more liberal Kiki purfiicd to 
bo greit length. Tlle cdprice bf emulatiöfi will - 
bfttit produce mitancey bf labötf, Which duty, ant! 
the urgeticy of cifctiiniſtaticts, might if vain folictt: 
The burſting of fotHe bf the Bl6Gd-vEREtd, particus 
larly thoſe of the head, lungs, or ſtomach; iGkettfe 5 
camplaints, and inteſtinal ruptures, have all of them 
followed ſuch ill-jud ed and oftentatiqus dif} play o of 
ngrh and Corporat abilities. B | 
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Dire tums relative to the Prevention and Cure D 
ders incident to Perfons employed i in Agric 


AFTER the above enumeration of omplai 
which perſons thus employed are liable, it u pro 
per I ſhould offer ſomething on the ſubject of ther | 

cure or relief. This I ſhall conſider in two view, 
the firſt as to what regards the prevention of diſop. 
ders, and the ſecond as to what regards thelF cue 


Rs Perſons that work in huſbandry are neceſlrl 

| expoſed to the weather in both its extremes often. 
| perature. The ill effects therefore of both, it be, 
hoves us to counteract. Cold in this climate is 
moſt neceſſary to be attended to, as its operation i 
ol longer duration; ſeveral months in the year oſten 
requiring us to be on our guard againſt cold, whill 
exceſſive heat ſcarcely laſts more than a few days, 
Warmth of cloathing is the only method, exerciſe 
excepted, by which thoſe who ſpend. their life in 
the open air can guard againſt cold, and nothing is 
more neceſſary for ſuch perſons as are the ſubjetts 
of the preſent conſideration, than a ep __ ? 
this article. a 


The woollen cloths of our own c are per 
fy well adapted for theſe purpoſes, being warm 


- without being n * moiſture I 
| ur, 


an | 
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meaſure, and even whey is being leſs cold to 
the touch than any other ſubſtance. It appears to me 
that ſome of the coarſer and looſer woven fabricks 
ar preferable, both in point of warmth and light- 
neſs, to thoſe of a more even ſurface, and alſo give 
more reliſtance to the en of moiſture. 


Every petfon Who employs men under tim in 


buſineſs of this nature, ought to be careful, in point 
ef intereſt as well as humanity, that his ſervants 
have cloathing ſufficient for the ſeaſon of the year; 
otherwiſe he may expect a proportionable diminu- 
tion in the-labour he expects to be performed, and 
the loſs of many valuable opportunities, eſpecially 

in un weather and ſeaſons, e 225 


The lame arguments are en Lo this who 
have the care of the parith poor, whom it would be 
lar more œconomical as well as humane to preſerve. 
in a good ſtate of health, than to ſuffer them to 
become victims of diſeaſes which might be pre- 
vented, This caution. refers particularly to the 
youth, who, by being neglected at that time of life, 
often continue burdens on thoſe perſons, whaſe ex- 
pences (had the children's health been duly attended 
to) they might have contributed to. diminiſh. | 


Friction, properly applied, might prove an ex- 
clent preſervative againſt, and even a remedy for 
many, 
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many of the bad effects of cold. Would perſom 
chilled with the ſeverity of the weather, mb thei 
bare limbs with woollen cloths for a conſidenble 
time aſter they return home, it would Produce z 
more equable and genial warmth, and 
more to ſupport the powers of lie, than! any ani. 
ficial heat whatſoever. The ſame operation wolli 
probably prevent many of thoſe painful and zefnc. 
tory ſores called chilblains, which are ſo apt to ati 
the extremities, eſpecially in young people, Should 
any perſons in extreme froſt have their limbs ora 
part of the body actually frozen, the utmoſt caution 
muſt be had, not to bring them near to any fire 
The ſafeſt method is ſaid to be, to rub the part; 
frozen firſt with ſnow, and to continue the fridton 
till ſome degree of warmth begins to appear, but 
not to ſuffer the acceſs of any heat from fire, till 
the warmth from friction takes place. Even then, 
the part frozen ſhould not be ſuddenly expoſed to 
the heat of a fire, but rather be continued to berub- 
bed till the natural ſenſation and heat are perfettly 
reſtored. If the part frozen be expoſed to the heat 
of a fire whilſt in a frozen en pn ig, 


mortify. 


It Eidenm happens chat the cold i is biet h 
this country, as to deſtroy thoſe expoſed to its in- 


fluence by its . and qr 7 5 
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as great degrees of it now and then take place, it 
may be proper to caution thoſe who may be in 4 
ſituation that expoſes them for any conſiderable 
time together to violent cold, to be cautious how 
they ſuffer any propenſity to {leep, or drowſineſs, to 
ſteal upon them. A tendency to ſleep in a perſun 
who is in ſuch a ſtate, is a certain ſign that the cold 
begins to gain ground on the powers of liſe, and 
ſhould therefore excite the ſtrongeſt efforts to reſiſt 
it, This may be a difficult taſk, nem 


u like entirely e upan it 


Hat, maugh leſs frequently an object of our care 


in this reſpect than cold, nevertheleſs demands our 
attention. Though 


ſeldom of long duration, the 
heat is ſometimes exceſſive. I have ſeen it in the 
ſhade, and in a ſituation expoſed to no reflected 
heat, raiſe the thermometer to 87 degrees. Such 


heats, and even conſiderably leſs, are too great for 


laborious work even in the ſhade, and muſt be ſtill 

more injurious to thoſe who are expoſed to the ſun's 
rays, which is of 3 the * with thoſe who | 
! in the ae. | | 


In ſuch extremities 1 mpeg it mand not 
be expected, or even permitted, that the unthinking 
labourer, who has ſcarcely any views beyond the 
prelegr moment, ſhould n hinſelf- to ſuch ha- 


! 
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vavd. | CEconomy, as well as humanity, Plas 
em, Peer r ü ord 7 4 


N 4 * "a" #25 
*. 


— yet ſtill cd Sala of heat 
1 not preclude work in the open 
air, ſtill have need of ſome cautions reſpedting 
them. It is not uncommon to obſerve a degree of 


| impatient anxiety which accompanies ſome * 


in every action of life. This prevails among 


Tower as well as higher ranks erna Wi pA | 


proves a ſource of fatigue and toil, without expe- 
diting labour. Calmneſs and compoſure are ne- 
ceſſary to the corporeal as well as the mental ope- 


| rations, and tend greatly to prevent the bad elects | 


of exceſs of ſtimulus of any kind, 


As the head is the part principally ee to 


he action of the ſolar rays, it is particularly neceſ- 


 fary to uſe ſome defence for that part. Hats are 
uſed for this purpoſe, but the black colour of which 
they are generally made, cauſes them to abſorb the 
heat, and of conſequence to accumulate it in the 
very part on which we ſhould leaſt defire it to fall, 


Hats for working people in hot weather ſhould be 
made of ſtraw, or ſome light ſubſtance of a white or 


pale colour, and with brims fufficiently wide to 
ſhelter both the head and ſhoulders from the 


ſcorching beams of tho ſun. Even a piece of white | 
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ſolar heat. The eyes, thould likewiſe be 


3 which expoſure to ſtrong light is ſo apt 


to injure. This ſhould be guarded againſt by the 
brim of the hat being made of a ſufficient breadth 


to ſhade the eyes, and the inſide ſhould alſo be 
tinged of either a green or blue colour,-but by no : 


I have before mentioned the bad effedis of cold 


applied i in any way to the body when violently _ 
heated. This ſhould ſerve as a ſufficient caution 


againſt ſuch imprudencies. It may be uſeful to 
add, that as it may be neceſſary to drink frequently, 
it prevents much of the bad effects of cold liquor, 
to eat ſomething ſolid immediately before any liquid 


be taken, A few morſels may be ſufficient, and the 


—_— of the EO is walk ROK. : 


| The ini 8 of cold liquors, 
drank in ſuch caſes, are much aggravated when 
they are, as is too common, ſwilled down in enor- 


mous draughts.. Would thirſty people but have a 


litle patience, and drink ſmall quantities at a time, 
er intervals, as of a few minutes, the un- 


eaſy ſ 
and that n any . to health, | 
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covering a hat, is no contemptible defence | 
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ion would be more effectually removed, | : 
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is, 0 put [<ri. their-cloaths immediately dd g 
leaving off work, and to do this withbut any Wines 


to the warmth uf the weather. Nothing emu | 


more Hazardous than for a perſun why'is had 


with labour, and in a ſtrong; perſpiration, to Wh 
expoſed to the wind. The exhalation both ftdii thi 
body and. the wet linen, produces & ſudden wi 
. conſiderable degree of cold, which is not merdy 


wenden bur confines a long as the hiſt 


Aden to HE * into F the —_ ain 


1 hiv before a the harald er h 


moiſt. Indeed I am of opiflen thit fp fu 
better be avoided altogether at ſuch times; i ſuch 
flumbers produce but little refreſhment, and ex- 


poſe the health to unneceſſity riſque. The body 
would be ſufficiently reſted by the ceffatioit of k- 


bour, and. early hours in the evening would afp: 


Sufficient en of time to 0 U in n 


— is 678455 nebel to be cones 


2s beat and 46/4; This, I have before obſerved, 


cannot be always avoided , but the bad _ | 
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perſons ſleeping on the ground during the intern 
of their work. This is improper at all times, bit 


particularly dangerous if the ground be #y Mü 


1 
this place, with reſpect to its effects on the health, | 
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ſometimes produces may generally: chair If 
thoſe who are wet With ſhawers, would-be careſul 
to contique their motion and laboug whiltt they ne- 
main in the open ain; and. to change tlieir cloathe 
og their return hams, manꝝ of the bad conſequences: 
of wet cloaths would: be prevented. Friction on 
ſuch accakions might be an excellent preſervative 
againſt the bad eſſects of cold and moiſture: were 
the body and extnemities that have bean ib expoſed; 
rubbed, ſonglN for /a/quanter of an hour with a 
ba ceſoyuroce ould res rom | rhe aoidemt. 
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11 k is ien exaordinary this mould not be 


oſtener practiſed in ſuc} 
Every, Abonxing man Iz 
bing horſes that ei A pd 

not onlx for the purpoſe af cleanſing; away the filth, 
but alfa ſor that of preſerving) a due perſpiration 
and regular wannth on the: ſurface of the body. 
Bathing the feet in warm weather would alſo be an 
uſeful, precaution, on ſich: occations;. eſpecially to 
thoſe h are ſubject Ska ae diſor- 
; dem of ae: n 110 


| Ib cs — to aides: a 
8 ain. than ſuch as falls from 
the 
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the clouds.” Draining marſhy ground i a hüt 
fary buſineſs, and, as I have before faid, expoſes ie 
| workmen to hazard from the nature of the moiſut 
as well as from ſimple hamidity. The intermit. 
tent fever is the principal, though not the only 
complaint, work of this kind is liable to bring 
on, and muſt be particularly guarded againſt, IE 


2 | 15 
mould, if poſſible, be performed in the ſpring, 0 
early in the fomezer, in which fas fans 
orders are not ſo likely to happen as when the aw | 4 
tumn is advanced. And thoſe who work i in thix their 
way ſhould be ſufficiently cloathed, and be very eau- + 
nous to avoid ſudden AI r * ** 
3 is particularly Fe aki of 
_ Circumſtances. It is highly proper, and even. ne 11 
ceſſary, that thoſe who perſorm ſuch kind of uber app 
| ſhould have a ſufficient, and even liberal allowance, inte 
in point of diet; but exceſs of any kind, in nn = per 
liquors eſpecially, tends to weaken the ſtomach; ant bod 
in conſequence thereof, the whole vital ſyſter, and' | = 
to render the body more liable to receive contagion Wl the 
of every kind. This is not a caution founded metely 
on theory or general principles, but a fact in medi- 9 
cine eſtabliſhed beyond all doubt. Another cau- eve 
tion very neceſſary to be attended to is, that none be. 
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tefore they k A fone kind of foul: Some 
what warm is moſt Proper, and if ir can be had, 1 
count for, but true as a fe, that warm victuals 
are greatly more cordial and ſtrengthening to the 
body, and of courſe more fit for the ſupport of 
thoſe who perform laborious work, Run the on 
food if taken when cold. 


Calas 5s an effemtial 1 33 
ſtances. Would thoſe who work at ſuch'employ-. 
ments be careful to waſh their hands and feet at 
their return from work, and to change their linen 
and ſtockings as often as their circumſtances would, 
admit, it is probable that the W would be 
greatly leſſened. 21 


KE wnack, chat „ 3 
apply at leaſt equally ſtrong. to. thoſe who ſuper- 
intend ſuch operations, as to thoſe who actually 
perform them, It is probable that the labour of 
body and attention of mind, which occupy thoſe 
who are at work, is no ſmall eee againſt 
the acceſs. of contagion of every kind; .,, 


As there is reaſon to 1 hat beiten ä 
levers may in ſome caſes be ſo far infectious as ta 


be eee from one perks to another, it 
would 


5 


would be piper this ha eee Wy | 
attacked therewith, fuch perfon ſhould be pryj; | 
ded with a ſeparate bed during the continuance of 
| His diſorder. Cautions of this kind would be the 


beſt ceconomy, as diſorders might then be chick. © 


| ed at their firſt appearance, and prevented from 
p e » , * l 4 
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Exceſs, or Irregularity in Diet, is the next ſubjet of 
theſe cautions. F have before mentibned me of | 
the diſorders likely to be produced hereby, bur tht 
now be more particular. Food may be cottfidbret 
with reſpect to its quantity and'its quality. The fta 
theſe can only be meaſured by a reaſonable attention 
do the appetite. What may no more than füffeæ for 

one man, may be great exceſs in another; and in 
general what the appetite leads to, may be conſi- 
dered as the proper ſtandard. But ſome ignorant 
ruſtics are fooliſh- enough to imagine, thar chere i 
a degree of credit annexed to the being able to 
conſume a larger quantity of victuals than is in le 
power of other men; and titis Beaftiy prejudice 
vic often produces futal conſtquerices, ſhould he 
as much as poſſihle diſcouragedꝭ even by tHoſe who 
practiſe hoſpitality among the lower ranks of people. 
I is certainly mean to offer tb entertain any per- 
ſbns, of whatſbever degree they may be, without 


Producing a ſufficient quantity of e 
; V J 
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viſions; but it is ſtill more inhoſpitable is to enecu- 
rage any to make ſuch an uſe of what is provided 
for them as to endanger health or life, not to men 


by it. Still neee is the practice of en- 
couraging gluttony by wagers, or offers of reward. 
They who do this are in fact highly criminal, and 
in'no ſmall degree guilty of the fatal conſequences 

- which ſo often follow ſuch brutal diſplays of ap- 
petite. Moderation is not only neceſſary in what 


1 r | 
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the time in which it is conſumed. It is neceſſary 
to the proper digeſtion of our food, and of courſe 
to the nouriſhment of the body, that it be taken in 
gradually, and its texture broken down by chewing, 
It would ſcarcely be credited, were it not known 
2s a fact, that the folly of gluttony has prompted 
wagers not only on the quantity of food, but alſo on 
the time in which it ſhould be ſwallowed; ; by acce- 
lerating which, all the bad effects of an enormous 
quantity of victuals muſt be greatly aggravated, 
Meat, thus ſwallowed, muſt be of courſe in large 
pieces, ſcarcely acted on by the teeth, and of diffi- 
cult digeſtion. The ſudden diſtention af the ſto- 
mach, by the introduction of a large quantity of 
meat ſo nearly at the ſame time, muſt weaken its 
tone, by overſtretching i its fibres ; and this has ſome- 


times gone to ſuch a __ as to deprive the ſta - 
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tion the ſcandalous waſte which muſt be cauſed 


regards the quantity of food, but alſo as it regards 
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* of all that power of expelling i its conte 
which ſoon terminated in death. To theſe an. 
gers ſhould be added, that of tlie meat cli i 
the paſſage of the gullet, and 
without a poſſibility. of removal, a thing whieh ; is © 
not uncommon amidſt ſuch exceſſes. Even the | 
proper temperature of food is worthy attention; | 
Ruſtic folly has produced wagers and premium on 
the cating food -nearly boiling Hot,  It-is/diffical 
to preſerve any tener in the a of man , 
e 2 pre 5 n 00 we 


The quality of food i is wt to 1 | 
as well as its quantity. The ſtomachs of labours - 
ing men are undoubtedly ſtrong; and able todigeſ 
_ coarſe meat; but-ill-judged azconomy ſhould not 
prompt farmers to ſet before their ſervants decayed 
or indigeſtible fond. Putrid meat is not merely 
.unwholſome in its remote conſequences, hut imme. 
diately dangerous to life, as has been often experi- 
enced, and ſhould be avoided as n 1 10 
Ar op other poiſanons lobten 


1 e before alata; out he bad conſequence 
"che are apt to reſult from the free uſe of ſome ind 
geſtible fruits, particularly plumbs and nuts. Ithink 
-it would be a proper caution for farmers not to plant | 
" of the former Ny: of the cops poet 
10 
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kind; for tho they generally bear plenitifullyq their 

fruit is of little value, and likely on that aceount to 

fall to the ſhare of ſuch people. Hazel plan- 

ations are more neceſſary ;: but ſtill it would be of 

| ſervice'to'place them as far from'farm<houſes as 
might be! convenient, that they might afford'leſs 
temptation for the gathering of their fruit. It is 

proper to notice here the danger thoughtleſs people 

who ſpend much time in the fields are expoſed ro 

ſrom eating plants and berries with which they are 

unacquainted. Many plants, commonly met with, 

are well known to be extremely poiſonous, ſuch as 

the Henbane, Deadly-nightſhade, Water-hemlock, - _ . 

ſome ſpecies of Drop-wort, ſeveral kind of Muſh- . 

woms, and many others. It ſhould be a ſtrict 

injunction to all who ſpend their time in the fields, 

never to taſte any plant, fruit, or berry, which they 

do not know to be ſafe, and indeed it would-be more 

prudent to diſcourage altogether ſuch uſeleſs curi- 

ofity. -It is obvious: * Ws caution is An 

n for auen a 
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* The Fas of hea ve i liquide: is conan i, 
” bold food. Fermented liquors; taken in moderate 
1 W quantity, are both proper and neceſſary for thoſe 
o perform laborious work:. but this health pro- 
. portion is apt, when opportunity a to de e: | 
nd ceeded 15 people whoſe g few in 


. wumber 


( 3% J 
number and of rare occurrence. As it is in 
ticable to prevent ſuch exceſſes altogether; — 

wiſh to ſuggeſt, that, if they muſt take place mz 
liquor is found by experience to he much lelh iu · 
rious to the health and conſtitution than Aale 
ſpirits, however diluted with water. I have been 
informed, that a principle of ceconomy has induced 
many farmers to treat their ſervants, and-thoſe yit 
| whom they are connected, with ſpirits and water, 
| Inſtead of malt liquor; but ſuch a practice is by al 
means to be diſcouraged, as ſpirits are much more 
inflammatory than malt drinks, and produce more 
_ xeadily obſtructions and inflammatory diſorder, 
eſpecially of the liver and meſentery. The tempo- 
nary delirium of intoxication that they piduce, 
is ſaid to be much more violent and outrageous \ 
and of courſe more dangerous, than what follows 
from taking too large a quantity of malt liquor. 
I hube deſtructive effects of ſpirituous liquors were ſo 
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obſervable ſome. years ago, as to produce the moſt J 
ſerious apprehenſions in a national view, and ta a- 

tract the notice of the legiſlature.— The baptiſins of! 

of London alone are ſaid to have been reduced WF 1. 

ftom twenty thouſand annually to fourteen thou - hal 

ſand, which was with reaſon aſcribed to the uſe c ene 

this pernicious beverage.— This fact is equivalent priv 

to a thouſand arguments - On this ſubject | pre 


N would wiſh to ſay a few words on the cha! ud. 
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| as are conteſted. | 


Much has been ſaid of late 3 years on the the 
of inſtructing Members of Parliament. No con- 
dition would be more juſtiflable than to demand 
of all the candidates a promiſe that they would 
not, by encouraging debauchery, ruin the health, 
deſtroy. the induſtry, and corrupt the morals, of 
thoſe people for whoſe intereſt they profeſs ſuch - 
an anxious concern, and to whoſe ſervice they are 
fo profoundly deyoted. I believe it will not be 
thought going too far to affirm, that very few in- 
deed haye i it in their power to repair, by any poli- 
tical, conduct of their own, the miſchief done by a 


conteſted election. No combination among the elec- | 


tors could be more truly patriotic, than one which 


tended to refuſe ſupport to every candidate that at- 


tempted, 1 to Promote his intereſt by ſuch means. 7 


In the former part of this efſay, I re mentioned | 
ſome of the Ill effects that follow violent exertions | 
of labour or exerciſe, which 1 truſt are ſufficient to. 
ſhew the imprudence of ſuch ſtrained efforts. I 
ſhall only add here, that ſuch trials ſhould' not be 
encouraged by premiums or other means, either by 
private perfſons or public ſocieties. It would be far 
preferable to encoufage cohftant and perſevering 
. and good execution of work, than exceſſive 

7 Bb 3 | labour 
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labour 1 Sg exertions of ſtrength. I los 
ſhall conclude this ar nA with ſome Pon gr 
neral i 1 K ip" | Fr 
3 or 

Thot who employ ſ ſeryants in e ſuc 


encourage them to be careful of their dea, 
make it a point of confideration. A proper pru- 
dence in this reſpect is perfectly conſiſtent with in- 
duſty, and is indeed the moſt necellayy * circym- 
ſtance towards the execution of a great _— of 
work; It is common with, agriculturaf ſocieties 
give premiums for the greateſt number of Al, ; 
but this ſhould always be conjoitied with another 
| condition, that the children ſhould be healthy, and 
this laſt circumſtance ſhould preponderat aint 
the other, . | 132 e 
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"The fituation of n a matter o 
conſequencè as it regards health. The greateſt care 
ſhould be taken to place them in dry ſituations with 
a deſcent, from them eyery way, and upon a gravelly 
ſpot, or at leaſt ſuch a one qs is free from ſpring 
chat riſe to, or near to, the ſurface of the can. 
Care alſo ſhould be taken to place the repoſitories | 
for dung and other manure at. ſome diſtance from | 
the houſe, and this caution ſhould be alſo extended 
to the hog-ſtyes and poulery-yards. The 1 


attention to the . * animals does my 
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* the diſta 
require their being ſo near as we generally ſee them 


placed. It is needleſs to expatiate on ſuch a ſubject, bes 
or to attempt to prove that air impregnated with 
ſuch Ms NING nn 10 e to heady 5 


"New ak BPO bor n of: difrene 
| ſizes; according to the number of inhabitants, would: 
contribute in no ſmall degree to general welfare. 
The bed-chambers-in farm-houſes-are in general 
too low and confined; and the whole building too 
ſmall; this occaſions too _ people tobe crouded: 
together, a cireumſtance always very unfavourable 
to health, and the moſt common ſource of conta- 
gious diſorders. Good water Is alſoa circymſtance 
of great moment. Tf this can be hid from any 
ſpring that riſes. to. the ſurface — the earth, it is 
commonly preferable . to ſuch as is drawn from a 
conſiderable depth; but ſuch a choice i is not always 
in our power. If pond- water be uſed through ne- 
ceſſity, it ſhould. be previouſly put into ciſterns or 
reſervoirs, covered at the top, and there ſuffered to 
ſettle. Careiſhould be had that the water be taken 
a large pond, with a ſtony or gravelly bottom, 
1d not ſubject! to become putrid. Thoſe who. 
drink water of this kind ſhould beware of ſwallow- 
ing the eggs or ſpawn of animals, leeches parti- 
larly, which ſometimes have produced, it is ſaid, 
* ſymptoms. 1 Cleanlineſs 
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- Cleanlineſsof the perſon is of greater imponaxs 1 
to health than is generally imagined, and ought o kin. 
be particularly encouraged among the lower ranks robi 
of people, eſpecially thoſe employed in this yz, Het 
Nothing ſeems more likely to contribute to thi i. mo! 
lutary purpoſe than a due obſervation of Sunday; ſuc] 
this precept is not only conducive to religion, mo. hyp 

| rals, and civilization, but alſo to health u 
well obſerved by Mr. ADpp180N, that Sunday elears 
away. the ruſt of the whole week : an expreſſion 
which may be underſtood to extend to cleanlineſs 
as well as other conſiderations, and indeed appears ] 
to. have been ſo-intended by the A 
W me 4% % an 
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| AGRICULTURAL Lies. | 1 


e l 
is to ſpeax O the Cure of the Diſeaſes to _— 
cultural Perſons are ſubjeft from their way of Life: 
and here I muſt remind the reader, that the pre- 
ſent treatiſe is not meant to be a diſcuſſion of the * 
ſubject at large in a medical way, but only to con- 
tain ſome plain hints and directions of the practical 
kind, which bann. by reaſon d 


Dr a 
Perſons 
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. Perſons. employed in daily, labour of a healthy 
kind, and living on everlgfurdyaarunily become 
| robuſt and athletic, of a finm fibre and denſe blood. 
Hence inflammatory. complaints are in facts habits 


more common than thoſe of the putrid kind: and 


ſuch as are attended with low ſpirits and other 


hypochondriacal ſymptoms, are rarely imet with, 


Evacuations may of eourſe be uſed with more ſafety 
among ſuch people than OG _ eflerninate' in- 
| be wanne tow-ns. an 
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ts ar | 
people, is for the moſt part neceſſary; eſpecially in 


ſuch as are attended with local inflammation, as 
pleuriſy, peripneumony, or inflammation of any of 


the viſcera. In ſuch caſes, twelve, fourteen, ſix- 
often ought, to be draumat one time. The quan- 


tity however, cannot he determined by any general 
rule, but muſt he regulated by the age, ſtrength; ſex, 


and conſtitution of the patient, but principally by 


the urgency of the ſymptoms. If the internal pain 
be very acute, the ſkin hat and dry, and the pulſe 
exceed 110 beats in a minute, a large bleeding is 


OY neceſſary, eſpecially if any other ſymptom 


of a fatiguing or dangerous kind, as x violent ous 
— baby be profes $20 5 


It is 
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It is proper here to remark, that 4 ſous le 
nature of the complaint is ſo far aſcertained tu 
prove bleeding to be indicated, it is of conſequence 
f that ſuctvoperaion bo pixſored as ſoon as poſſible, 


and that a ſufficient quantity be drawn at one time. 


One plentiful bleeding will ſometimes ſubdue a dif. 
eiſe at. ita ſirſt appearance; when if half the quantity 
only had been taken, it would have required per. 
haps to be repeated ſeveral times. —t often; hoy. 


ever, and indeed generally: happens, in fevers #- 


| tended with local inflammution, that one bleeding, 
| however judiciouſly managed in reſpeR of quantity, 

is not ſufficient. / In ſuch caſes we muſt be govenied 
nearly alivgether by thc urgency of the ſymptons, | 
and when theſe indicate a farther evacuation to be 
neceſſary, vs wuft proceed ut indeed without te- 
gard to other circumſtances}; but nevenhakf U 
conſidering them as ſubſepyient NE | 
pal object. An attention 40 this-circumniſt 
eſpecially proper when the parts ns 
of the complaint are immediately neceMry' life 
as in.inflammations of the brain, lungs; bowel, or 
any of the viſcera; in ſurh caſes hefe Is 10 n- 
to be loſt, and what many would think bold pre- 
tice, is indeed the only means of eſcape. - 1 e |; 
| proper indeed to be careful, that the com: int 
originally be of ſuch a nature u to tequir#Vleed- | 

| ing at ally and in hb, i muſt be ee 
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been — The inteiniitiche-ſoves ſame 
times comes nn 5 

to reſemble very ſtrongly an inf ory” fe | : 
But a little time generally reſolves the difficulty, 
- the ſucceſſive; and clear- marked ge e 
and feveat, are ſor the moſt part ſufficient to 
e the nature of the diſorder, even before: 
any intermiſſion takes place,, and any neceſſity of 
beginning to tteat it as a fever of a different kind. 
| Even if it ſhould be miſtaken, and ſome blood: 
drawn, this evacuation has been oſten found ſer-: 
viceable in the: — abs, ng 
een me and is commenc 
A nell examination. 01 circumſtances vill, r 
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ſtrong eee e cfinifever og 
the intermittent kind: Ao which-we may add, ſuck 
obſervations a may be Araun ein che nature of 
the ſoil and ſituation, and the buſineſs or work in 

' which thoſe attacked with 1% MARY had L bows { \ 
l previous to its firſt coming on. 
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flammatory ſymptoms often become putrid as they 


tion holds more ſtrongly with regard to the enfey, 


men. I apprehend that bleeding, though certainly | 


ning of the diſeaſe, is nevertheleſa proper at every 


bleeding at every ſtage, provided the fymptoms ate 
urgent, is univerſall/ acknowledged. It ſomeumes 


matory fever preſerves its original appearance nearly 
not to be regarded ſo much as an indication that 


to be in vain. 


NF MY 

t is an opinion generally received; that if blog, © 
proper in their advanced ſtate, and this is in ſome | 
meaſure true. Fevers that commenced wich in 


proceed, and bleeding is certainly improper in ſuch 
circumſtances. But I would obſerve, that this can; 


bled inhabitants of towns, than for robuſt county 


more likely to be of ſervice if tried at the begin. | 


period when inflammatory ſymptoms are preſent, 
This holds more ſtrongly in caſes ane 
with local inflammation, as in pleuriſy, inflamma- 
tions of the viſcera, &c. in which che pute 


as long as life continues, and its change of type l 


points out the propriety of a different method oſ 
eee e een, e, 
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| Topical becdingis often of ger eve inmuy 


diſorders as well as | bleeding, OT 9 
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the an of ſome troubleſome and diſtreſſing 
mptoms. The head- ache is frequently an atten... 
Jan « on N and often continues when the heat, 
quickneſs of pulſe, thirſt, and other ſymptoms, are 
much abated, and may be often thus relieved. —» 
One of the eaſieſt and ſafeſt methods 4 14 ; 
or topical bleeding is by the application of leeches, = 


113, 4, 5, or 6 of theſe, be applied to the temples, - 
in the caſes mentioned above, they will oſten pro- 


cure almoſt immediate caſe, and are perfectly 
ſafe in their application, as the quantity of blood 
each of them draws! is very ſmall. Leeches may 
often be applied with great ſucceſs in many in- 
flammatory complaints that ſhew themſelves. ex- 
ternally, as rheumatic ſwellings, particularly thoſe 
of the face and cheeks, inflammations of the eyes, 

inner parts of the ear, &c. In every inſtance they 

ſhould be applied as near as poſſible to the part af. 
fected. Bleeding, however, though a powerful re- 
application of 1. be f that appear a- 
mong country people, though often inflamma- 


tory, are not 2 5 ſo. Putrid fevers, thou 


ſearcely natural (if ſuch an expreſſion may be ad- 
mitted) to à country life, are nevertheleſs capable 


of being communicated by contagion, and in ſuch _ 


caſes bleeding is generally hurtful. In ſome in- 
\ances the putrid and inflammatory . are 


a . as ſo 
if . 5 : . L 


det being propagated by contagion. The diene 
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tv Anibined; asto' make it "doubtful to'whidieg | 
of ſymptoms we ought principally to attend andin 
much caſes ſome experienced perſon ſhould he e, 

ſalted; but in general the ſudden debility of bay 
and dejection of mind, that uſually come 6h # the 
acceſs, of the fever, the red watery eye, and the ten. 
dericy-to perſpiration or ather [evacuations Nuff | 
ciently diſtinguiſh this complaint from thoſe ofthi | 
inflammatory kind: The nervous fever ſeems tobe 
only an inferior degree of the putrid or malignant," 
It is principally diſtinguiſhed: by mee 
| een * n OR 1. Hf DA 
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Giifakiorke found in every fituation, as it is capable 


of this from the inflammatory ſore-throat is nos 
well underſtood and generally known; but there is 
another complaint that reſembles it very much, 


which requires a very different mode of treatment, bi 
of which 1 ſhall ſpeak hereafter, In both, however, cf 
bleeding is improper.· No caſe requires the 5 
uſe of the lancet more than the common coldi if . 
attended with cough and: pain of the breaſt or ſide. 
Theſe ſymptoms, if neglected, frequently terminate | 
in conſumptions, which might eaſily have been pre- 7 
vented by ſome evacuation of. this kind, Jaime q f 


common care, dt the complaint was . 
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In abfurd cuſtom prevails among the comy on 


that requires ſuch e or no; this practice, 


to diſpoſe the body: to intermitte 
often repeated, to dropſical complaints. Many other 
bad effects of this abſurd practice enn enume- 
8 imme nec ienti 
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bug i is a mode af evacuation, whoſe 1 


portant, tho Jeſs ſo than h 
hazardous, if miſapplied. Almoſt every inflamma- 
tory complaint requizes ſome operation of this Kind ; 


” 


eſſectual: but this rule admits of many expeptions, 
and is not neceſſary. to ba adhered to, except the 


— to —— on prevail e 
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It was bnwech ought; that: 


fikhargs water, hers bl, ther: o phlegm, Kc. 
= 8 | but 


people, .of letting blood about the ſpring and fall 5 
of the year, uhether they haue an complaint 


however, ſo far from tending to prevent diſorders, | 
contributes greatly to produce them. It cauſes an 
habitual plethora; impoveriſhes the blood and juices. 
and when done at the latter end of the year, is apt 
t fevers; and, if 


quences in inflammatory complaints are oſten im- 
; and I think leſs = 


it is however in general proper to be preceded by 
bleeding, which is thought to make it more ſafe and 


Cine differ aue in che nature of the dif 28 


than others, and this is an important circumſtance 
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but modern practice does not admit ae 
ſierence in this reſpect. All purgatires eyacuae 


the bowels, and, if powerful:and 


nedies, they differ conſiderably. with reſpect to the 
circumſtances that attend their operation. Some 
| . ene obſerved to ſtimulate the body and 

erate the pulſe during their operation mon 


todireft our choice of them, according to the pur. 


| Poſes for which they are intended. Thoſe that ope- 
rate with leaſt irritation to the ſyſtem, eſpecially to 


the circulation, are preferable in acute complaints, 


and nothing in fuch caſes-is/ better thaiy@ſfimple 


ſolution of the bitter purging falt in water It is 


ſeldom rejected by the ſtomach, however unplea- 
fant it may be to the taſte, and its operation is ei. 
fectual and takes place quickly circumſtance of 


great importance in ſuch cafes. From one to tuo 


ounces may be ſafely taken; diſſolved in a pint of 
warm water, in all inflammatory complaints where 


purging is proper. If it ſhould be neceſſary to repeat 


it in the advanced ſtages, when the feveriſh het 
begins to ſubſide, it may be taken diſſolved in the | 
ſame quantity of infuſion of flowers of chamomile, | 
which will conduce to. nn, tone of me 1 


ſtimulating, pro, 
duce a watery diſcharge: by the abſorption theres 
cafion from the lymphatic ſyſtem. :Notwithitand. * 
ing this ſimilarity in the effects. of purgative x. 
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F 
tended with local inflammation. If given early in 
fuch complaints, it will generally procure a paſ-. 
ſage, being quick and eſfectual in its operation, and 
found by experience to be leſs liable to be thrown 
up than things much more pleaſing to the taſle. | 
The uſe of this medicine is not only adviſcable in _ 
continued fevers, but alſo in the beginning of inter- 
mittents, when the patient is ſtrong enough to bear 
purging. But of this, I ſhall fay more when T 
come to ſpeak of the uſe of the Peruvian Bark in 
that diſorder. RE. 


In the advanced flate of all 3 


fammarory diſpoſition begins to abatc, and a ten- 
dency to putrefaction to prevail, the faline purga- 
tives in general are leſs proper than ſuch as are of a 
more warm and ſtimulating nature. Rhubarb in 
ſuch caſes is more proper, as being warm and aro- 
matic, at the ſame time that it is purgative. If it 
be required to be made warmer, one half or one 
third part of nutmeg, or any other ſpice, may be 
added; from 20 grains to 60 may be given for a 
ole, but this wuſt vary according to circumſtances. 


Te is a perplexing ciocumlinnce attending the 
giving purgative medicines internally, that we can- 
Vor. IV. | ce CF not 
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not determine the degree of cher operation 
the proportion or quantity t that 1 is taken, I: 
nerally happens, that one half or two thirds of 1 
uſual doſe will haye little or no effect; "wheres 
had the full quantity been, taken, it would h 
x produced : a larger r diſcharge than might be def 1, 
In caſes,” "therefore, \ where fome Evacuation of the, 
bowels i is | neceſfary, a and at the fame time we Wight 
be apprehenſive of 2 any. unpleaſant effects from A 
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1 chich have an additional adyavtage, t that their ef. 
24 takes place in a much ſhorter time than, 0 
be produced by any purgative medicine intern) 
taken. When clyſters are adminiſtered with this 
intent, there is no great neceſſity to wy very parti 
cular in their compoſition. | A pint of warm gan 
or broth, with t two ſpoonfuls of fallad ol or melted. 
butter, a table-ſpoonful! of common falt, and the ſame 
quantity of brown ſugar, forms as effcaciohs and 


proper a clyſter as the moſt laboured e 


It i is 282 . upon. this ſubje, to Sauen 
againſt the practice of giving purgative medicines 
internally, eſpecially ſuch as are of the heating or or ſti⸗ 
mulating kind, commonly called warm purgatives 
to people who complain of pain in their ſtomach 
or bowels; particularly, if this. pain. be attended 
vith hep thirſt, or other Ingles of Fer 9 I 


# a-- 


„ 
5 


 _ 


much the fafer: practice to inject a cobifiee ot the | 


cipitately on the uſe of purgative medicines, which, 


chief, by producing or increaſing a: diſpoſition to 
vomit, and ſometimes totally inverting the periſtaltic 


ro r p ⁵— CID 02 


to be the caſe, we ſhould: carefully examine the belly, 


found, even of tlie ſize of a hazel-nut, we may be _ 


einates from thence} and that if it be immediately at- 


1 


kind before mentioned, and to repeat it if neceſſary, 
and to uſe external fomentations, than to enter pre- 


if they do not take effect, often aggravate the miſ- 


motion of the inteſtines. If ſufficient ſtools can be 
procured by clyſters, the danger is generally over; 
but if that means of relief do not ſucceed, it is ſafer * 
to apply to ſome of the profeſſion, who may beſt 
determine what n _ be ee 


11 is of the une da to mention, chat 
when'any complaint of violent pain in the ſtomach 
er bowels is made, [eſpecially if ſuch pain be not 
accompanied by ſtools, we ſhould enquire firſt about 
the place in which it is chiefly felt, if that can be 
pointed out; and next, ifit came on rather ſuddenly, 
or ſoon after performing ſome laborious work, eſ- 
pecially the liſting any great weight, or indeed any 
conſiderable exertion of ſtrength. If this be found 


eſpecially that part neareſt to the ſeat of the pain; 
and if any ſwelling,” or lump, however ſmall, be 


almoſt certain, that the cauſe of the complaint ori- 


C2 tended 
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tended to, it may probably be relieved, at leaſt the pre. 
ſent danger obviated; but that if it be neglect. the 


patient will almoſt infallibly die. The only remedy | 
on ſuch an occaſion is, to reſtore the portion of the 


inteſtine, which is thus protruded and compreſſed 


between the muſcles of the abdomen, again into the 
cavity of the belly; and if this be done /oor after the 


accident, it produces no farther injury. But this 


muſt be underſtood of ſuch cafes only as havea a 
quick attention paid to them, fince if any delay i 


made, the danger increaſes very rapidly: even 
few hours may determine the interval between ſafe 


and death.———If the patient be in the vigour of 
age and ſtrength, the conſequences of neglect are 


more to be apprehended, than if he were advanced 


in years, as the probability of inflammation an 


N 8 ap the unteſtine 3 is greater, ine 


| The appatent ae ami e width 
this operation is often performed, and its great 


ſimplicity, may induce ſome people to attempt the | 
performance of it, who have had no inſtruction or 
experience relative thereto; but it is proper ſo 
caution againſt ſuch attempts, as much nicety of | 
touch, and addreſs of management, are often requi- | 
ſite; and if the part be rudely or injudiciouſly han- 
dled, the hazard of the diſorder is much increaſed. | 
The parts where ſuch an accident is moſt liable s 
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ape ve the nv! andthe gen br dun 
by no means 3 | 


It is nher y effary to remark, that women, 
who in country bufineſs are often employed in liſt- 
ing conſiderable weights, as of pails of milk, buckets 
of water, and ſuch like, are more liable to ruptures 
than men; and on that account ĩt is highly neceſ- 
fary, that whoever attends women labouring under 
any acute pains of the abdomen, ſhould make a 
ſtrict enquiry into the circumſtances under which 
ſuch pains originated, and particularly if there be 
any tumour in the groin, belly, or pudenda; and if 
there be ſuch, to be informed of what nature it is, 
before he goes any farther, or loſes any more of that 
_ which in n ſuch ——_ck is 110 "oP W FT 
"it; )( 103313 „ 


To return now from this «rather mie but! hops | 
rot "Oy nn cee ; 


Baut are nber , ek of ee of: as 


1 


evacuatory kind, that are oſten of the greateſt im- 


 portance, and whoſe” uſe" requires the' rae 
attention of tioſe who give advice to ſick * 
It is not meant here to give a general account of 
the cauſes or circumſtances in which emetics may 
be adminiſtered with propriety, but only to give a 
fry hints relative to che caſes that are moſt likely 
err 175 1d 70 $100 
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Firſt, then, emetics are Aicate 
from imprudence or negligence any thing has been 
ſwallowed, that we have reaſon to believe wauld he 
ſpecifically injurious by its continuance in the ſto, 
mach. Thus if any poiſonous plant, root, or he. 
has been incautiouſly or ignorantly taken, our prin. 


cipal ſecurity depends on ſuch poiſonou ſubſtance 


| being evacuated as ſoon as poſſible, and this can 


only be done with ſafety by means of emetics. A - | 
ſcruple or half a drachm of powder of ipecacuanta, 


together with a grain of emetic tartar, way he ſafely 


given on ſuch, occaſions to an adult perſon, and 


| worked off with a ſtrong infuſion of chamomile 
flowers, or of root of horſe-radiſn. This accident 
is moſt likely to happen to children, with whom 

the ſame remedy may be tried; ſome diminution in 


the, doſe. may be proper; but in ſuch, dangerout 


caſes it is better to give a full doſe,; and the rather 
as by the quicker and more effectual qperation of a 
larger quantity, the emetic ſubſtance itſelf is ſooner 
and more completely diſcharged, and in general 
with greater caſe to the patient, than if a ſmall doſe 


had been employed. The ſame , remedy; may be 


taken when the ſtomach. is overloaded by exceſi 


| o occur in ſuch ſituations, in A 1 
may be uſeful. F on of 0 


i ated in caſes whe 


pf food, or by any victuals that diſagree. Wich 


1 | 
E399 7 | 
"With the Cavs © intention cinetfci” may 1 "Siren ; 
whet by ſome violent debauch the ſohath is de- 
luged with ſtrong liquors, and the 3 may 
be ſo great, that it may be a appre hended lite” is 
endangered. A quick and effectual evacuation 
of the ſtomach i is ſometimes of great conſequence | 
in ſuch caſes, and ſerves to reſcue ſuch unwary 
perſons from impending deſtrückt on. When the 
ſtupor prevails ; fo far as to prevent” ſwallowing, A 
few grains of .emetic rartar conyeyed to the back 


13 


part of the tongue will find it its way. into the ſto- 

mach, and in moſt caſes, where that organ retains 
any ſenfibility, produce vomiting, A few grains 
(three or four for inſtance) of blue vitriol may be 
uſed for the ſame purpoſe, and in deſperate caſes is 


1 as PIE ing a ſtronger emetic quality. | 


| fr liſt However be be ebferved, that it is not al- 
ways either ade Sho or ſafe | to give vomits to re- 
move ſubſtances that have got into the ſtomach, 
that we apprehend may do milchief | by means of 
their mechanical ſtimulus, as pieces of bone, piiis, 
or other ſharp or pointed bodies, that may have 
been ſwallowed; The contraction of the ſtomach 
that neceſſarily attends vomiting may, if the ſub- 
ſtances bè not diſcharged, aggravate their bad ef 
_ fefts, and cauſe miſchief! by preſſing on ſuch ſub- 
ſtances; Which might not have happened, Had they 
been leſt undiſturbed, But 


4 a1 


But the uſe of emeties is not confined merdy uo 
caſes where we deſire to empty the ſtomach, W 
account of any foulneſs ſuppoſed to be lodged ther, | 
They are often of the greateſt ſervice when ging | 
at the coming on of feveriſh complaints, whether } 
theſe be intermittent or continual fevers. In both / 


of theſe, it is uſual for ſome degree of nauſea, or 


fickneſs of the ſtomach, to accompany the cold ft, 
which it is proper to encourage, ſhould it not come 
to an actual vomiting. An infuſion of chamomile * 


is often ſufficient for this purpoſe; but if that fail 
to excite à complete diſcharge, a ſeruple of ipeca- 


cuanha in powder will aſſiſt the CN 


ciently, effectually, 10d fey. 
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tarrhous cold, when the glands of the throat and 
fauces are deluged with mucous phlegm, which is 
often very difficult to be ſpit up. In theſe caſes, an 
emetic often acts in the moſt powerful manner in 


unloading the glands, and n, 


pectoration. 


1 Si 5 1 FEE I in the 


midland counties, much reſembling the-ulcerated 
ſore- throat, but differing from it in reality, and re- 
auniring very different remedies. This was called 

the ſore- throat, attended with. ſcarlet. fever, and 


ng | 
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raged principally in the ſummer and autumn, in 


hot and dry weather, and attacked principally ro- | 
buſt and vigorous people. Vomiting in this diſor- 
der proved a very effectual remedy, and required 
to be frequently repeated, during the heat of the 
diſcaſe, even, in bad caſes, as far as twice in twenty- 
four hours. Should the fame complaint again be- 
come epidemic, the early adminiſtration of emetics 
will probably be of the utmoſt conſequence, and 
ought to be carefully attended to. It was found. 
neceſſary to uſe ſuch as were of a STO kind, 
EM little benefit was received. h 


' The above are far ia the only caſes 
wherein emetics are uſeful, but ſuch only as occur = 
to me wherein they may be adminiſtered without 
hazard of being injurious, and have a probability 
of being of ſervice. It will be proper here to offer 


ſome Cautions relative to the * and Management Ee 


of Enetics. 


| irt. then, i hs it is a miſtaken 


notion that gentle emetics, as they are called, are 
milder in their operation than the more powerful. 
A ſmall quantity of ipecacuanha often cauſes a moſt 


troubleſome nauſea and retching, for a long time 


together, owing to its not poſſeſſing a ſtimulus ſuf- 


ſciently ſtrong to cauſe a complent evacuation of 
| the 


Fj 


he tWSbit,” "A Aron ene tie of ths Schi king 
by clearing the ſtotnach in à fen / efforts, 1s 1 Aera. 

charged, and of colitſe gives no fatther kfcubfe. | 
ſcruple of ipe cacuanha in general, ope iT 2 i 
much leſs pain and fatigue than five or ten 1 grain 
and the operation is ſooner over. 1 l is Prbper 0 


e 


add a portion of ſome antimonial preparation ts Will An 
the ipecacuanha : a grain or two of emetic tartar, not te 
or a drachm or two drachms of antimonial * Wine, warm 
ſerve the purpoſe equally well. They are of 3 Wo" 
in clearing the ſtomach more completely than ipe- tea, o 
cacuanha would do if given alone; and on cheother varn 
hand the ipecacuanha cauſes the antimonial medi- as thi 
cines to operate with greater certainty as emetics, 
which x. otherwiſe often go off by ſtool, * 
* I ˖ 
Another caution I Wo e i, 9 a to th 
patiently for the operation of the emetic, and n not to ally 1 
attempt, by any mechanical means, as tickling the N 
throat with a feather, or with the finger, to cauſe leſs | 
retching before the ſickneſs is ſufficiently ſtrong 
to cxTite vomiting freely. It i is better even to re: | V 
preſs the firſt motions to vomit, and wait ti a D wy 
become Hufficiently ſtrong t to be effctual 2 
1 is Tomewhar reante” that the 2 * of = 
cheat" to ipecacuanha, though it certainly cauſes | 2 


a more full evacuation oÞthe ſtomach, ſeems to re- 
tard 
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1 the operation in ſome meaſure. Ipecacuanha 
given alone generally cauſes ſickneſs in the ſpace of 

fifteen or twenty minutes; whereas, if antimony be 

added, that effect ſeldom takes place under half an gd 
hour aaa een often e 13815 „ | 


# Auch caution is, | for wat deo | ada 

not to load their ſtomach with large quantities of 

warm inſipid liquor, under the notion of working 

off the vomit; warm chamomile or horſe-radiſh 

tea, or a mixture of both, is preferable to gruel or 
warm water, as not relaxing the ſtomach ſo much 

as thoſe weak nm end en N 


Laſtly, it | ſhould by confiderell by all thas the - 
habit of taking emetics is of itſelf very weakening 
to the ſtomach and powers of digeſtion: occaſion- 
ally uſed, they are in moſt caſes a ſafe and powerful 
| remedy, but frequent repetition cauſes them to be 
leſs beneficial, and! in time e hurtful. 


Aödkeine t that cauſe ſweat, called in medicine 
Diaphoretics, are next to be conſidered. The uſs- 
of theſe, thou gh not ſo general as was formerly 
thought, ſtill forms an important indication. The 
common catarrhous cold is more effectually re- 
lieved by promoting this evacuation than by any 


other means, and the ſame was obſerved of the 1 in- 
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| Sitenza, when that: complaint was epidemic ſs 
years ago. | Rheumatic complaints are alſo be. 
fited by it, and many other flight febrile om 
plaints. Nothing, however, has been more mi: 
taken, than the moſt effectual means of 
this diſcharge. External heat is generally though | 

neceſſary; but it has been diſcovered of late yein, 5 
3 


the fire and opening the windows, and to give cool 
liquors to the patient. Nothing ſucceeds better 
with this view in the common catarrhous cold, 
which requires ſome diſcharge by perſpiration, as 
much as any complaint whatever, than to bathe the 
feet at night for a quarter of an hour in water 
made about blood warm, and to take a moderate 
doſe of ſpirits of hartſhorn in a pint of warm whey, 
gruel, or infuſion of ſome garden herbs, as baly, 
mint, &c. This is perhaps the ſafeſt method of 
any; as whatever the nature of the diſeaſe may 
turn out afterwards, no injury e can ariſe from what 
has been done. wt 


| In ee caſes, it may be neceſſary to ae 
diaphoretics of a more powerful kind, and for this | 
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purpoſe Dover's Powder is frequently ds 


often with good effect. - It is given from five to fif- 
teen grains, and may be continued every night or 
every other night for ten days or a fortnight, if the 
diſcharge by the ſkin' be mn 


e onrnd 8 20 „un 


is proper n with on 1 | 
— of that popular remedy, Dr. Jamess Fever 
Prvder. This is well known to be an antimonial - 
compoſition, leſs ſtimulating to the ſtomach and 
bowels than emetic tartar, and on that account pre- 
ferable where any permanent effect is deſired. It 
often acts as an emetic or a purgative, as well as 4 
diaphoretic; hut the laſt effect is, I think, more com- 
mon. In fevers of the inflammatory kind, and ſuch» 
u are commonly found in country places, it is, if 
given with any tolerable caution, an excellent re- 
medy, taking off the feveriſh ſpaſm, unloading the 
ſtomach and bowels, and as it were giving an. op- 
portunity for the exertions of nature. It is beſt 
given at the beginning of feveriſh complaints, be- 
fore they alter their tendency from an inflammatory 
to one that is putrid. If the inflammatory ſymp- 


toms are violent, it is ſafer to uſe ſome previous 


evacuations by bleeding, and a clyſter; after which, 
from five to twenty grains may be given, according 


to the * of the patient and 0 of the 
ymptors. 
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ſymptoms. It is given with moſt advantage in 
caſes wherein the patient is able to bear confiderable 
diſcharge by ſtool ; but it is remarkable that theſe 
ſeemingly diſtreſſing operations are ſoon recovered, 
and the patient appears in many caſes the ſtronget | 
on their account. The ſickneſs alſo cauſed by, this 
medicine, however uneafy to bear whilſt it laſt, 
generally leaves the ſtomach in a ſtate fit for te 
receiving of nouriſhment; an inclination for which 
is, in many inſtances, coroner e 
| neſt received from the _ —— from, 
e ah 
11 ſometimes appens, that this n 
given to its: full quantity, produces no ſenſible ef. | 
fect of any kind. Whether this be owing to any 
defect in the preparation, or to any inſenſibility in 
the nerves of the ſtomach at ſuch times, I cannot 
determine. It is however in ſuch circumſtances 
neceſſary to forward its effects, ſince if it remain 
inactive in reſpect of producing ſome evacuationor | 
other, it ſeldom. is of any ſervice. If the ſtomack 
appears to be loaded, a ſcruple of ipecacuanha m 
be given, joined to a grain of emetic tartar, which 
generally takes effect, and ſometimes ſeems to ex- | 
cCite the action of the powder. If we wiſh to deter- 
mine its action downward, an ounce or ſix dach 
of the bitter purging ſalt may be taken, and a2 
We and common falt thrown up. 
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As to the mode of exhibiting this, medicine, 
have before obſerved, that it may be. taken = 
five to zuenty grains at. a doſe, and is moſt, conve- 
niently giyen in ſomethipg of 2 viſcid — 
zs pulp of roaſted apples, currant;jelly, or the like. 
If put into any thin-fluid, as tea, it is apt to ſink to 
the bottom, being of; conſiderable. ſpecific gravity, 


and indiſſoluble in any, watery fluid. It has been. a; 
great injury to medicine, that this preparation ſhould 


have been; kept, fo long, as an 1 yrical ſecret, It 
has beep by that means extolled in complaints in 
which, it had ng, ſalutary, efficacy, and;.was' even. 
liable to proye injuriougs, It is impoſſihle that any 
medicine can be, ſuited. to every, kind of fever. 
Some require immediate and large evacuations; in 
others, ſuch, a treatment, tends infallibly.to deſtroy 5 
the patient;, and, chere ig no. doubt. that the indi- 
erimimate ecommendation. of this remedy, which 


generally, acts as;a, powerful evacuant, muſt have 
been the cauſe of many lives being. ſacrificed: to 


pecuniary intereſt. Such a remedy, however ſuited 
to diſorders here a quick and powerful evacuation 
is required, is utterly improper in caſes where the 
powers of life are much reduced, and where the ut - 


moſt attention to ſupport, the ſtrength af the patient 


lg neceſſary, . This is always the indication in ſe- 
vers of the low, nervous, and contagious; kind, and 
is Frequenty the caſe in the advanced ſtate of fevers, 


in 
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in general, whatever might be their tende u 
their firſt appearance. Even in the rheumtim, 
which is of an inflammatory nature, though ofen 
chronical in point of its duration, this medicine, 
though often ſerviceable at the beginning, muſt not 
be continued very long, as it is found, like the other 
antimonial preparations, eee 
eee eee ee 


The high, and as ie might july be callers | 
vagant price of this remedy, which bore ſcarcely 
any aſſignable proportion to its intrinſic value, has 
cauſed its uſe to be leſs general among the poor 
than humanity would deſire. That objection is 

now, however, ſuperſeded ; the powder being now 

fold at Apothecaries-hall, for leſs than one twentieth + 

part of its' former price; and this powder is found, 

on the moſt impartial examination, to be fully equal 

in every reſpect to that foldunder the rpms 
eee Fur, nx 


 Dinretic Medicines Sings a claſs of e 
whoſe effects would be very deſirable, were they | 
not ſo precarious. No diuretics that we know are 
much to be depended upon for certainty of open - 
tion, eſpecially in ſuch caſes as we moſt defire to 
have it. Thoſe that are ſafeſt, and leaſt offenſive 


rorhe ſtomach, ave the ret ſpirir of re, un 


en 2 
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doſe of a tea- ſpoonful in a glaſs of water, or other 


cold liquor, once or twice a day, and continued for 


two or three weeks. Some of the vegetable infuſions, 


as of horſe- radiſh and muſtard- ſeed, will ſometimes 


produce the ſame effect, and may be continued, if 
ſucceſsful, a long time without injury to the conſti- 
tution or health in other reſpects. The infuſion 
may be made by pouring hot water on the muſtard- 
ſeed bruiſed, and horſe-radiſh freſh ſcraped, and 
letting them ſtand together a few minutes. An 
ounce of each of the ingredients is enough for a 

quart of water; and about a quarter of a pint of this 
infuſion may be taken twice a day. The above 
infuſion, or one ſimilar to it, is often uſed with ſuc- 
ceſs in the ſwelling of the belly and legs, which often 
ſucceeds obſtinate intermittent fevers, and is gene- 


_ nlly attended with thick turbid urine, which is ſe- 


creted in ſmall quantity. This preparation, though 


apparently ſimple, is as likely to ſucceed as many 


others that are more compounded, and may be 


ſafely tried in all caſes where the urinary ſecretion 


is defective. It is proper, however, to caution - 
againſt the giving diuretic medicines of any kind, 
when any pain, or heat of urine, accompanies the 
diminution of its quantity. In ſuch caſes, opiate 
and emollient remedies are proper, NEO with eh 
luch as abate inſammation. 

Vor. IV. "Fa ON Having 
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Having thus ſpoken of e that produce 


evacuation, I ſhall now ſpeak of thoſe which ſtimy. der 
late, * call the powers of life into . 4 
Stimulant Medicines may be confideredi in p. ſpo 
tice as of two kinds; one of which tends to gie ifa 
permanent fupport to the vital powers, the othee Wl fain 
'tends to excite their action in a more temporary. exel 
manner. Of the former of theſe, wine, when good, this 
is perhaps the moſt generally uſeful in caſe of * the 
emergency. It is now found that, in low and pu- es 
or ti 


trid fevers, wine may be given with great advan- 
tage in larger quantity than was formerly thought 
practicable with ſafety, even to two or three bottles 
in 24 hours. Nay, larger quantities have been 


adminiſtered, but it has been found that even 2 dim 
proper remedy may be over-doſed, and that ſuch the L 
quantities as I have above ſpecified, ſhould be ca = 

0It 


ventured on, and not without attentively ob- 
ſerving the effects of each doſe that is taken. The 
beſt way of giving it is, I think, in ſmall quantities 
and frequently, and as freſh from the cellar as poſſi- 
ble, perfectly cool, and without any admixture. 


In fevers, where the ſkin is moiſt, with a ſcalding 
heat to the touch, the pulſe quick and low, the eyes 


moiſt or watery, the ſtools looſe and feetid, thirlt * 
great, tongue foul, reſpiration difficult, and ſpirit n 


depreſſed, 


w mm _ mm _ 5 _ wwe - 
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depreſſed, there the uſe of wine is adviſable, and 


is indeed the principal remedy on which we muſt 
The indication for wine is ſtronger, if any 
ſpots of a blue or purple caſt appear on the body, or 
ifa low muttering delirium come on, attended with 
faintneſs. Life then depends on active and quick 
exertions. Moſt fevers that are contagious of are 
chis kind, particularly that called the Fai! Fever; and 
the ame method of treatment is neceſſary in ſome _ 
meaſure in moſt acute fevers that laſt beyond eight 
or ten days, without ſome evident ſigns of abate- 
ment. The marks whereby we may judge wine 
when adminiſtered to be of fervice are, a ceſſation 
or diminution of the pain in the head, or delirium, . . 
diminution of the heat and clammy ſweat, and by 
the patient being in better ſpirits, and entertaining 
hopes of his recovery. It often happens, that fevers 
of this kind, when they begin to abate, aſſume ſome- 
what of an inflammatory appearance, the ſkin be- 
coming hot and dry, and the pulſe full and quick. 
Theſe ſymptoms are not unfavourable, and generally 
abate of their own accord. They indicate, however, 
that wine ſhould be more ſparingly given, if not 
wall laid aſide, ny 0: their continuance, Thu 
If wine cannot be had, or not in betteln or is 
not reliſned by the palate, good malt- liquor may be 
fübſtitutedd in its room; and I have ſeen porter tried 
; D d 2 with 
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with the beſt effect in a caſe of this kind, The 
patient drank about three quarts a day for ſevenj | 
days, and it ſeemed to agree better than wine o4 


any other medicine, and was, after the ſecond day, 


the only remedy adminiſtered. I have ſome reaſon 
to think, ale, or ſtrong beer, might be uſed yith 
ſimilar effect; but have never had any perſonal ex. | 


perience of their efficacy. The Peruvian bark à 
uſed with the ſame intention in the ſame diſorder, 
and with good effect. But it is now thought that 


wine is full as powerful, and much more eaſily ad- 
miniſtered, as being more grateful to the palate;—a_ 
thing of great importance where the frequent repe- 
tition of a medicine is neceſſary. The uſe of the 
bark is, therefore, in a good meaſure ſuperſeded in 
putrid fevers, except where the throat is ulcemted: 


in which complaint it has been found by experience 
to be nen uſeful. 


The principal uſe of the Peruvian Bark: is in the 
intermittent fever, the returns of which it is well 


| known to be very efficacious in preventing. It is 
beſt given in ſubſtance, and moſt conveniently in 


form of an electuary made up with any ſyrup, and 
with the addition of ſome ſpice, as a little nutmeg, 
ar cinnamon, in powder, to each doſe. If the pi | 
tient be ſtrong, and the body coſtive, a ſmall quan- 

tity (a drachm for inſtance) of Glauber's ſalts, 0 | 


[4] 


the bitter purging falt, may be added to the three 


or four firſt doſes of the bark, which generally 
opens the body and promotes urine; but if the 
diſorder be advanced, or the patient weak or in 
years, ſuch addition is leſs proper. If the bark 
purges, ſuch tendency muſt be moderated, which a 
few drops (two or three for inſtance) of liquid lau- 
danum in each doſe generally does very effectually ; 
and when that diſpoſition is conquered, the lauda- 
num muſt be omitted. The bark muſt be given 
in conſiderable quantity when employed to cure an 
intermittent, It is to little purpoſe to give to a 


_ grown-up perſon leſs than an ounce in 24 hours» 


and often double that quantity, It may be given 
in doſes of two ſcruples or a drachm each, or about 


the bulk of a large nutmeg of the electuary every two 
hours on the day of intermiſſion, and repeated every 
day for ſeveral days, if the fever does not return. 


After the intermiſſion of three or four periods of the 
paroxyſms, we may diminiſh the quantity, and give 
it only every four hours, taking care to give a doſe a 


little before the time of day that the return of the 


complaint may be moſt probably expected. If the 
complaint does not return, the quantity may be in 
the ſpace of a week or ten days ſtill farther dimi- 
niſhed, but it muſt not be left off entirely for the 
ſpace of at leaſt fix weeks. If the diſorder has had 
ſcvera] returns, if it be an autumnal ſeaſon, and the | 
* g 3 uVeather 
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ueather rainy, if the fits return every day, or with + 
an interval of two days, or if the patient be weak 
and emaciated, more caution and attention to te 
regular adminiſtration of the bark will be neceſky, 


It would be a defireable 3 if that 
kind of the Peruvian Bark, called the Red. Bat, 
were to be had genuine; but at preſent there is 
reaſon to think, that it can ſcarcely be procured, 
In an obſtinate caſe of an intermittent, that fell 
lately under my care, I had an opportunity of trying 
the effects of the calamus aromaticus, which given 
in combination with the Peruvian bark, i in the pro- 
portion of one part to two of the bark, ſtopt the 
progreſs of an intermittent that had reſiſted the bark 
taken alone. It is proper during a courſe of the 
bark to uſe a moderately liberal diet; but all exceſs, 
either in meat or drinks, is carefully 1 to be avgided 


F is an Fu pre} "IH that ſubſiſts even to o the 

preſent time, and among ſome of the medical pro- 
feſſion, that intermittent fevers ſhould not be too 
ſoon ſtopt, but ſuffered to go on through ſeven 
paroxyſms, before the bark ſhould be given. i | 
was thought that ſcyeral diſorders, particularly i in. 
durations of the liver, jaundice, meſenteric ob- 
ſtructions, and even rheumatic complaints, y verre 


produced i in rn, of the bark being, as i 
wh 


- 
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xars, that theſe complaints were the conſequences 
of the diſorder, being ſuffered to continue too long, 
. 
method of preventing them is to interrupt the 
courſe of the fits as early as poſſible by a ſteady 
and reſolute uſe of the proper remedy. This cau- 
tion ought to be carefully attended to, and en- 
forced by thoſe who give advice to people in country 


ſuifered to continge, are often IT ſtrong. 


Bitter Medicines, ſuch as the 8 of chamo- 
mile, roots of gentian, and centaury, are, in a good 
meaſure, ſimilar in their effects to the Peruvian 
bark. They are, however, leſs effectual in the cure 


but better ſuited to a weak ſtate of the ſtomach and 


the Seville orange, makes a bitter preparation as 


cine can well be expected to be. A quarter of a pint 
of this taken twice a day for a week, fortnight, or 
three weeks, will often be of great ſervice in diſor- 
ders of the ſtomach unattended with fever. Infu- 
ſions of this kind are alſo convenient vehicles' for 


the adminiſtration of ſome other medicines. I 
- have 


/not of its being too ſoon ſtopt, and that the beſt 


places, as the prejudices in favour of the fits being 


of intermittents and diſorders of a putrid tendency, 


organs of digeſtion. A ſtrong infuſion of any of 
the above-mentioned articles, with a little rind of 


efficacious as any, and as pleaſant as ſuch a medi- 


[ aw] 


| have before mentioned, that Galine purgatives may 


be given to advantage diflolved in an infuſion of 


flowers of chamomile, and the ſame is true of ſuch 
diuretic medicines as are of ſmall bulk. The dul. 
ciſied ſpirits of vitriol, and of nitre, may be given in 
this way, as may ſalt of tartar when uſed as adiuretic, 


There is likewiſe another claſs of ſtimulant e. 


medies, which ſeem to act more generally on the 
ſyſtem, though they ſometimes excite particular 
ſecretions. The infuſion of muſtard ſeed and birſe- 


radiſh, before recommended as a diuretic, is of this 


kind, and is often given with advantage in caſe 


where the ſecretions in general are languid and 


flow. It may be taken with conſiderable advan- 


tage in rheumatic caſes of long duration, where 


the pain is rather tedious and troubleſome than 
acute, and attended with little or no fever. This 


medicine may be continued a confiderable time, 


ſeveral months for inſtance, with leſs injury to the 


health and conſtitution in general, than might be 


expected from the long uſe of ſubſtances, whoſe 
(rnlible — are fo powerful. 


Stimulant applications of the external kind are 


next to be conſidered. The principal of theſe are 
Blifters. The proper uſe of theſe in many inſtan- 


ces Is attended with much nicety, 8 of courſe | 


not 


=—O | 
not a ſubject of my preſent treatiſe, which is only 
to give cautions, and to recommend the uſe of ſuch 
remedies as may be applied with ſafety in ſuch 
circumſtances as are obvious to common under- 
ſtandings, independent of medical knowledge. 
Nevertheleſs, there are, I think; many opportunities 
of their being em ployed with ſafety and probability 
of advantage, in circumſtances that require no great 
medical knowledge to diſcover. Thus the 'uſe of 
bliſters is adviſeable in all internal pains, whether 
ol the breaſt, ſide, or belly, attended with fever. 
In ſuch caſes, after bleeding, a bliſter, applied as 
near to the ſeat of the pain as poſſible, is a ſafe, and 
in general, if put on early after the commencement 
of the diſeaſe, an efficacious remedy ; which may, 
if neceſſary, be repeated with perfect ſafety. In 
caſes, likewiſe, where cough and pain of the breaſt, 
though unattended with much fever, are fymp- 
toms, I have ſeen the beſt effect from ſmall bliſters 
repeatedly applied to the part where the pain was 
felt; and believe, if they were oftener tried when 
_ theſe ſymptoms are but recent, might prevent 
many complaints of the lungs, which a ſhort neg- 
lect renders fatal. I have found it the moſt eaſy, 
as well as effectual method of uſing this remedy, to 
apply it at going to bed, and, if it has riſen, to re- 
move it in the morning, and ſuffer it to heal up_ 


and if neceſſary to repeat it. This is leſs trou- 
| | bleſome | 
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bleſome, and I think more effectual, than a we 
1 bliſter. 


Alden ane uſcful in pains at — 


panying fever, or where any tendency to vertigo or 
delirium appears. If applied at the firſt appear. 
ance of thefe fymptoms, which are always alarm. 
ing, they are often of the greateſt ſervice, and ſaſe 


in their application. They are moſt ſerviceable in 

ſuch caſes, if applied to the head when freſh ſhaved; 
but as that cannot always be done, eſpecially with 
, women, they muſt be put on between the ſhoulders, 


The ſame remedy is often uſed in ſome local in- 


flammations, partly of the external kind. Thus in 


the inflammation of the eye, or inner part of the 


car, bliſters behind the ears frequently bring, after + 


other evacuations have been uſed, great relief: 
which is likewiſe the caſe in violent pains in the 
cheek and face. 


The ſtrangury ſometimes follows the application | 
of a bliſter. This however, though troubleſome, ig 
ſeldom of any ſerious conſideration, as it is moſtly 


relieved. by drinking plentifully of any mild warm 
diluting liquor, as milk and water, infuſion of lin- 


ſeed, ſolution of gum arabic in an infuſion of the | 


root of marſh-mallows, and ſuch like. It is thought 


to conduce to the prevention of the ſtranguty, 45 
| | thole 


Ft #13 3 
thoſe ſubject to it, to cover the bliſtering plaiſter, 
as far as the flies extend, with a piece of gauze or 

muſlin, and to ſpread the margin with the gung 
plaiſter, to, ſecure its adheſion, By this manage- 
ment, the whole of the flies are taken off when the 
bliſter is drefſed, which contributes to prevent the 
abſorption of their acrimonious particles, which are 
thought to be taken into the circulation by being 
ſuffered. to remain on the raw part. This precau- 
lion is of {i ice, but not always quite effectual, and 
ſhould Not be uſed when a quick operation is re- 
quired, as it abates the activity of the cantharides. 
It is cuſtomary with ſome to ſuffer the bliſteriag 
plaiſter to remain on the part twenty-four hours, 
but I think the time ſhould be meaſured by the 
effect; and if a bliſter be raiſed in a third part of 
the time, as is often the caſe if the plaiſter be good, 
there is no occaſion to trouble the patient with it 
for a longer time, which often gives unneceſſary _ 
pain, and/is much more likely to cauſe ſtrangury, 
than 8 it were removed _ 1 


1 dreſſing of bliſters is worthy attention. 

The beſt of any is a ſimple plaiſter of white wax 
and olive oil, melted together by a very gentle heat, 
and ſpread thin on a rather fine linen cloth. This 
keeps the part from the air, and does not ſtick to 
!t, or cauſe any irritation. It is proper, previous to 


[44] 


the application of a bliſter, to examine the futfice | 


of the plaiſter, that it may be ſufficiently moiſt, 


fince, if it be too dry, it will often produce ng 
effect whatſoever. If it ſeem dry and unpliable, i 
ſhould be gently warmed before the fire, and moiſt. 
ened, firſt with a little ſpirits of wine or brandy, 


and then with a little olive oil or freſh butter; We 


muſt be cautious in practice of applying bliſters 
all in caſes of the putrid kind attended with fever, 
and where inflammations of the ny. my 
are preſent. | 


| Bliſters, however, are not the onl y forms in which 
external ſtimulants may be employed with advan | 
tage. It ſometimes happens, that it may be con. 
venient to employ a remedy of quicker operation," | 


as in violent pains of the head, delirium of fevers, 
apoplectic or paralytic ſeizures, and the like. In 
ſuch diſtreſſing circumſtances, it has been fre- 


quently found that ſtimulant applications to te 
lower extremities have been of great ſervice, and | 
proved a ſafe as well as an effectual remedy. Muſ- | 


tard ſeed bruiſed, or in fine powder, as the flour of 


muſtard, is the beſt applicaton. If this be mixed 
with an equal quantity of ſtale bread grated down, 
and made into a rather moiſt paſte with vinega, i | 
will form a cataplaſm of a proper confiſtence for 


the purpoſe here intended. If this be ſpread about 
a qua- 


[ 4ts „5 


in extremities to the whole of the feet, it almoſt 


and ſometimes, though not always, an inflammation 
of the part; and now and then it raiſes a bliſter. 
The time it ſhould be ſuffered to remain upon the 


Ei An ARE 


produces. It ſhould not be removed immediately 
on the firſt abatement of the ſymptoms, nor need it 
be kept on till they have entirely ceaſed, as the ſen-. 


plaſm is removed. 


9 _ of the hip, ſhoulder, or other parts, a plaiſter of 
leſs painful than muſtard, and leſs apt to bliſter 


the face, a convenient temporary application may 
be made by mixing a little black pepper ground 
into powder, with as much brandy or other ſpirits 
2s will make it into a ſoft paſte, which is to be 
ſpread on leather, and applied to the face. This 
produces a conſiderable ſenſation of heat, but with- 
out any great uneaſineſs, and ſeldom bliſters, tho” 
it is often very ee in eee the mn oc 
the part. 8 


a quarter of an inch thick on a piece of leather or 
linen cloth, and applied to the ſoles of the feet, or 


immediately produces a violent burning ſenſation, 
part, muſt be meaſured principally by the effects it 


fation continues a conſiderable time after the cata- 


In leſs arduous caſes, as in fixed rheumatic pains 
brine has been applied with advantage, as being 


than cantharides. In the tooth- ache, and pains of . 
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The foregoing application is very uſeful at the | 
firſt coming on of a ſore- throat, if laid upon tle 
outſide under the chin, and moiſtened again with 
ſpirits as it becomes dry. I never knew it bliſter, - | 


though it is frequently of great fervice. A mix 
ture of ſpirits of hartſhorn, with olive oil put upon 


flannel, and laid to the throat; is often adviſed; bt 
I think 1 it not fo effectual as the former, 


Medicines that eaſe pain, and procure reſt, 1c 
the next to be conſidered; theſe are of ſeveral kinds, 


but Opium, by its greater efficacy, and more con- 


venient exhibition, has ſuperſeded in a great meꝛ- 


ſure all the others. Did opiates produce noether 


effects than thoſe above aſcribed to them, it would 
be unneceſſary to give any directions relative to 
their uſe, farther than to determine the proper doſe; 


but the operation of this remedy is not ſo ſimple; 
but requires attention to regulate, and, in ſome in- 
ſtances, to counteract ſome of its effects. Opium 


may: be ſafely and properly adminiſtered in moſt 


caſes of violent pain, attended with none, or but 
little fever or inflammation. Thus it is the prin- 


cipal, and indeed almoſt the only remedy to be 


depended on, in thoſe dreadful fits of pain which 
often attend the paſſage of a ſtone or gravel thro' 


the urinary paſſages. In ſuch circumſtances, opi- 


ates * be "_ with conſiderable freedom, in 


ew ed ea. 
bo : 
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proportion to the exceſs of 15 which is neceſſary 


to be alleviated, not only for the purpoſe of procu- 


eaſe to the patient, but alſo to allow the ſtane 
to paſs, which ſeldom happens unlefs the pain and 
conſequent ſpaſm can be abated. Twenty, forty, 


or ſixty drops, or any intermediate quantity of the 
tincture of opium, or of liquid laudanum, may be 
taken in twenty-four hours, according to the ur- 
gency of the ſymptoms. Larger doſes have been 
given, but they are not without hazard, ſince as the 
pain is from the nature of the complaint liable, 
and indeed often does ceaſe ſuddenly, from the 
paſſage of the irritating ſubſtance, the opium then 
is left to exert its full effect, unchecked by the ſti- 


mulus of the pain, and aided by the diſpoſition to 


ſleep, which naturally comes on after the ceſſation 


of great torment. This is ſaid, in ſome inſtanoes, 
to have produced fatal effects, the ſleep proving . 
mortal. On this account it will be prudent, after 


giving as large a doſe of an opiate as can ſafely be 


done, to endeavour to allay the pain by other means, > 


as fomentations, warm baths, &c. until the effect 
of the opiate be gone off a little, and a ſecond doſe 
may be given with ſafety, Tf the complaint be at- 
tended with vomiting, as thoſe of the nephritic kind 


frequently are, a larger doſe may be ventured on, if 
ve find that what has been before given has been 
thrown up; but we muſt not conclude, that the 
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of their ſpecific qualities. In caſes where opiates 
are proper, and where there is any great nauſea or 
tendency to vomit, it is more convenient to exhibit 
this medicine in a ſolid form; and it is found by 
experience, that the ſmaller the bulk of the remedy, 


the greater is the probability of its being retained 


( a8 ]- 


effect of opiates is quite loſt, even though they 
| ſhould be rejected from the ſtomach. Their ſtay | 


is generally ſufficient for them to ſhew ſome ſigns 


upon the ſtomach. A ſmall pill, therefore, made 
of a grain of unſtrained opium, without any other 


admixture, may be uſed in place of thirty drops of 
tincture of opium, to which it is fully equivalent; 
and this may, if neceſſary, be repeated once in 


twenty-four hours. If the vomiting be ſo violent 


| as to ſuffer nothing, however ſmall, to be retained ' 
upon the ſtomach, opium may be conveniently ad- 
miniſtered in a clyſter. Forty drops, or a moderate 
tea-ſpoonful, which is generally regarded as equal ' 


to a drachm in meaſure, may be mixed with about 


half a pint, or leſs, of broth, gruel, or warm milk, 
and injected as a clyſter, and retained, if _— ble, 


ſeveral hours. 


It is always proper, that the body be kept, if ref: 
fible, in a rather lax ſtate during the uſe of opiates 


If, therefore, any coſtiveneſs be preſent, it is adviſe- 
| able to inject a elyſter of a moderately opening kind, 
| previous 1 


L 419 ] 
previous to the giving of the opiate, which makes 
the: operation of the latter ſafe, and leſs liable to 
affect the nervous ſyſtem. If the uſe of opiates be 
neceſſary to be continued, it is proper to adminiſter 
occaſionally ſome internal medicines of a mildly 
purgative - kind, as opiates generally render the 


body coſtive.. The Precautions Juſt mentioned are 
equally applicable to ſuch bilious diſorders as are 


attended with great and often exquiſite pain about 
the pit of the ſtomach without fever, and generally 

without any increaſe of pulſe, and are produced 
by the gall- ſtone licking in the ducts which con- 
vey the bile from the liver and the gall-bladder 
into the inteſtines, It ſhould, however, be conſi- 
dered, that opium, in both the above-mentioned 
caſes, is only a tempbrary relief: and thougłi it often 
aſſiſts the paſſage of the- -obliructingbody, yet is of 


no ſervice to prevent the return ofthe diſorder, 
and thetefore ſhould be taken only when great pain, 
and other urgent . ene pets ed rende 5 


is uten mot cn: in 8 ' 
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The uſe of opium is 10 no ;Mſtance more Roel 
manifeſted, than in the violent purging and vomit- 
ing that often comes on towards the latter part of 
the ſummer, « or during the autumn, and is called 
. the Cholera Morbus. It may not be proper to give 


opiates immediately on the acceſs of the diſorder, 
Vol. IV. Ee but 
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but after we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the ſtomach | 
and bowels to be cleared of their proper and, m- 
tural contents, and little but bile, water, or mucus, © 
_ paſſes, it is time to adminiſter opiates, eſpecially 
if the retching to vomit, diſtention of the ſtomach, ;} 
and griping pains, be violent, In ſuch/caſes ther 
is no time to be loſt, and opiates are often; the only 

reſource. They may be given either in 3 Jiguid 
or ſolid form. The liquid opiate takes effect ſooner, 
but i is more liable to be thrown up, on which, ag- 
count we ſhould endeavour to make it as acceptable 
to the ſtomach as poſſible... About à ſpoonful of | 
warm ſimple mint- water, or of peppermint, is a4 
likely to make it ſtay on the ſtomach as any thing 
I know, and the ſmaller the quantity of fluid ſual- 
lowed with it, provided it be ſufficient to diſguiſe 
5 raſte, che more Proper. 5 10 v6 1 215 Local 


Opium! is Hkewiſs proper che imple dunks 
or purging, that often comes on towards the cloſe 
of ſummer. This, though ſometimes ſalutarywhen | 
moderate, often continues ſo long as to exhauſt the 
firength and weaken the tone of the ſtomach and | 
bowels. In ſuch caſes it is often neceſſary to com- 
dine the opiate with ſome cordial aſtringent, among 
which I think cinnamon the beſt. If an ounce of | 
einnamon in powder be made into an electuary with 
any ſyrup, and the bulk of a ſmall nutmeg * 


EW} 
three times a day with four, five, or ſix ales of 


powerful and fafe remedy in autumnal . ; 
| » #4 if Irn AG? | 

"Opintes indicate e wo often 
revent many of the bad conſequences that follow 


114714 


violent colics, the iliac paſſion, and inflammation 


opium, 20 or 30 drops for example, or, hat might 


perhaps be more proper, a grain of unſtrained 


opium in a pill, were to he given as ſoon as the pain 
becomes violent, and before any vomiting has come 


on, it might allay.. the pain, and make way for the ; 


operation of clyſters; ;, and would be preferable, in 
my opinion, to the exhibition of ſtrong purgatives 
taken by the mouth, which if they £ fail of producing 
an evacuation downwards, 48 they often do,, cauſe 
vomiting, and aggravate all the other bad ſmp- 
toms. If, however, the pain be violent, and ac- 
companied with heat or thirſt, it will be neceſſary 
to let blood, which is ; perfectly compatible with the 
operation, of opium. This medicine is not only 
uſeful on account of its own ſpecific qualities, but 
alſo as a corredtor oil thoſe of other ee N. 


Pan, r 5 1 bark to 


„ . DX man. 


nc s in which i it is given, as in in- 
3 termittents, 


3 | 
7 


tincture of opium added to each doſe, it forms a 
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of the bowels. If a ſufſcient doſe of tincture of 


aft a as 2 a purgative, which, i in ſome. of the moſt ar- 
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termittents, and fevers of a putrid rendeney, is; 
to diſappoint its good effects. In ſuch caſcs a few | 
drops of tincture of opium, added to each doſe, * 
generally prevents the bark proving purgative, and 
ol courſe ſuffers it to continue in the bod ng 
| enough to be ſerviceable. This need not in genen 
4 be continued long, as after a few doſes the bit 


| + will uſually loſe its oy wilt, and N 4 
| | taken . * 


I ſhall conclude this heal with a caution e 

= to the uſe of ſuch remedies; which i is, that the tz } 

\ | king of them is very apt to inſinuate itſelf. and to 
become habitual, eſpecially in thoſe who are vcca- | 
Gonally ſubject to painful por ag If often uſed, | 


5 —— — _ 


| Y | procured without them. Thoſe chirefin, wh af 
il obliged to take opiates: occaſionally, ſhould make 
| it a point of conſequence not to uſe them except 
when they are obviouſly neceſſary, and to leave 
them off as ſoon as that neceſſity no longer exiſts 
It may be'troubleſome at firſt; but ſleep will retum 
in time ſpontaneouſly, if the party have but reſo- 
lution to perſevere. The long continuance of opl- | 
ates requires an increafe of the doſe, which pro- | 
duces coſtiveneſß, indigeſtion, general weakneſs,and | 

a tribe of nervous ſyſtems, very ſimilar to thoſe | 


which are the conſequences of * 
„5 ie | 


one meg © 
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which the taking of opiates in 2 quantities very 
much reſerables, 27 | 


5 have — fniſhed = TA [ have. to 0 on - 
uſe of the medicines, which are calculated to anſwer 
the principal indications of cure. The reader will 
perceive eafily that this extends only to diſcaſes of a 

certain deſcription, and reſpects in them only thoſe 
remedies, the propriety of whoſe uſe is obvious to 
any perſon of ſenſe and tolerable education, without 
aſſiſtance from profeſſional ſtudy or information. 
I hope I have advanced nothing that is liable to 
miſlead, and I truſt that what is adviſed, will tend 
to make what future medical operations may be 
neceſſary more ſucceſsful. Phyſicians often juſtly 
lament, and often when it is too late, the impru- 
dent meaſures. that have been taken Previous, to 
their being employed. To obviate this in ſome 
meaſure, is the principal intention of the. preſent 
eſſay, which I have put into the preſent form as 
being comprized in ſmaller compaſs than if I had 
treated of the diſeaſes ſeparately, and as I tag 
more eaſy to be underſtood, | | = 
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Some general directions relative to the treat- 
ment of ſick perſons, which could not ſo properly 
be introduced under the ſeveral indications, are 
here AIR, * e 
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Cleanlineſs is a matter of the greateſt conſequence 


to the cure both of acute and chronical difor. 


ders. Every perſon who is indiſpoſed ought to 


waſh the face and hands, and feet occaſionalh, 
with at leaſt equal regularity as in health. 'The 


eaſe and comfort this affords to ſick perſons, thoſe 


eſpecially who labour under acute diſorders, can 

| ſcarcely be imagined, except by thoſe who have 
experienced it. Change of linen is a highly ne. 
ceſſary article. Every perſon ill of a fever ought to 
have clean linen for the head and body every day, 
and clean ſheets every three days, or oftener, if the 


perſpiration be large. Many cauſeleſs fears for. 
merly prevailed, and till ſ ubſiſt, concerning the 


airing of linen. It is neceflary undoubtedly that 


this ſhould be dry, but this is beſt inſured by its 


being expoſed when perfectly clean to a fire, and 
dried by that means only. Linen that has been 
worn, or ſheets that have been lain in, with a view 
to airing them, are unfit for ſick perſons, as they 
are in reality fouled and damped by ſuch abſurd 
care; The room itſelf ſhould be ſwept daily, and 
every offenſive thing removed as ſoon as poſſible, 
and nothing ſuffered to remain in the room that is 
not immediately neceſſary to the patient, What- 
ever food'or drink he does not conſume ſhould be 

removed immediately after as much as is neceſſary 
be taken, and no perſon ſuffered to take food in the 

W ” > yt room 
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wether be very ſevere, | 


warm, the door and 


Many fevers, which 
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room eder the ſick Pert att 4 18 neceſſary 
that the utmoſt care be taken that the viduals, and 


whatever beſides be prepared for the fick, be dreſ- 


ſed with the greateſt regard to cleanlineſs. The 
ſtomach in ſuch caſes is always delicate, and it is of 


tho ud r eee to ms. it in this arepeg 


Change if Air and daun are ally connected 
with Cleanlineſs, and equally neceſſary to be at- 
tended to. Every perſon confined to their bed with 
any feveriſh complaint, ſhould have the door and 
window of the room 0 ned for a quarter of an 
hour twice at leaſt in twenty-four hqurs, If the 
2 curtains may be drawn 
ſo as to prevent the cuxrent of air from blowing 
on the ſick perſon; but if che weather be mild or 
indows ſhould be open. thro 
the day and even the night. There cannot be the 
[eaſt neceſſity why the air ſhould be warmer for a 


perſon ill of a fever than\for a perſon in health, but 
many reaſons why we 


|| 


keep a ſick perſon's cham 
here not by fires, but by 
windows) contributes no 
ſick perſon, but to the Ma ety of the attendants. — 


opening the doors and 


tory, have become by 
other improper treat 


eat, confinement of air, and 
ent, putrid and contagious, 


hould wifh- it cooler. ro 
mber well aired, (I mean 


only to the benefit of the 


re at firſt ſimply inflamma- 
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a putrid tendency, theſe cautions become doubly 


neceſſary. The proportion of bed-cloaths is a ci. 
cumſtance of great moment. [Theſe muſt be mea. 

ſured partly by the age of the patient and nature 
the complaint, but principally by the feelings oſ tile 
fick perſon. I have often obſerved, that much of 
the reſtleſſneſs attending fevers, which is ſo trou. 
bleſome and fatiguing a ſymptom, and ſo exhauſt. 
ing of the ſtrength of the patient, is owing to the 


quantity of bed-cloaths. Too much heat naturally 


ns hot, no ſuch | e would take . 


Quiet is another important 9 | Officiou F 
curioſity is apt to make many perſons intrude upon 
ſick people, who have very little real concem on 


their account. This ſhould by all means be diſcou- 
raged, and no more perſons admitted to the cham- 


ber of the ſick than are neceſſary to attend him. 
The admiſſion of others tends only to foul the air, 


increaſe the es and prevent me ouſt of the ick. 


"as proper 3 of food i is a W 
the utmoſt concern. At the beginning of inflam- | 
matory complaints, provided the patient be young 


and robuſt, ſome abſtinence may he proper; 9 in 
the 


It n that if the complaint originally be ol | 


produces a defire to change the heated place for 
one that is cooler; but if the body were not un- 


— 
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the advanced ſtate of all dif SPP nan 
chronical, it is neceſſary tq pay great attention to 
the article of food. As long g as any conſiderable de- 
| grecof fever remains, it is 3 proper to uſe a vegetable 

diet. Milk boiled with br ad, bread and rice pud- 
dings, roaſted apples, and the like, are all proper; 
and for drink, toaſt and | ater, whey, or (if it be 
good) ſmall beer; but no ſtronger liquor, and leaſt 
of all diſtilled ſpirits. A moſt abſurd and unhappy 


notion ſtill prevails among many of the lower 


people, that ſick perſons are in want of ſomething | 
cordial to ſupport their ſtre | 
ſpirits; in conſequence of which, they often, in 
| ſpite of any directions to the contrary from thoſe 
who are better qualified to judge, give them ſome , 
ſtrong fermented liquor, as ale or ſtrong beer, and 
ſometimes rum, brandy, gin, and the like. It is a. 
melancholy reflection, that; mbers fall victims to 
this odious opinion, which as well many other in- 
ſtances of impertinent interference with the ſick, 
ought to be erties much as nn, 5 


The mode of giving fpoc to a fick perſon is 
worthy regard. It ſhould ; always be in ſmall quan- 
tity, and no more ſhould be brought into the pa- 
tient's fight than it may be expected he will be able 
to take at a time. This 1 ould be done often in 
the day, and even during the night, and without 

| waiting 


gth, and keep up their 
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waiting for its being aſked for by the fick perla, 
who is often able to take food when he has not 


ſpirits to aſkł for ĩt. It muſt not however be preſſed 
vuvith any importunity, which i is more 2 to er. 
cite diſguſt than appetite, OE : 


The ſupport of the ſpirits af Gon A 


Rats diſeaſe, is as neceſſary towards his cure as 
the adminiſtration of medicines. Every perſon 


that is ill, ſhould be comforted with hopes of re- 
covery, and chearful proſpects of life. To foretell 


2 perſon's death in his preſence, who is then ill of 
an acute complaint, has no ſmall influence in veri- 


ſying the prediction. Even thoſe whoſe profeſſion 
leads them to recommend religion to others, ſhould 
be careful of dwelling too much upon gloomy ſub- 


_ jects, and giving people diſpiriting ideas of their 
| ſituation.Repentance and amendment of life 


are no doubt in many inſtances neceſſary. to be 


adviſed, but great care muſt, be taken to admi- 
niſter, together with advice, that rue of all 


cordials— o PE. 


I have before mentioned, that an opinion pre- 
vailed among the lower ranks of people, that bleed- 
ing at certain times of the year was a falutary 
| practice, whether any immediate neceſſity appeared | 
to make it proper or not. The ſame abſurd notion 
prevails with reſpect to the taking purgative medi- 


J // ↄ ² TTV 
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cines. 1 i is needleſs to fay more here, than that 
ſuch habits are extremely improper to be com- 
menced, and ſhould be by all means if poſſible pre- 
vented. If, however, they have been begun, we 
muſt not precipitately direct them to be omitted, 
but to diminiſh the quantity of blood taken, and to 
omit the purgative, and in time lay them both aſide 
altogether. I am inclined to think, that the alma- 
nacks, in which ſuch advice has been for man; 
ages prepoſterouſly inſerted, have been the principal 
cauſes of ſuch abſurd notions being carried into 
practice for ſo long a courſe of years. I ſee it has 
been of late omitted in ſome, and hope the others 
will follow the example. 


55 prejudice ſubſiſts among many people of the 
lower ranks, againſt every remedy that does not 
operate upon them in ſome ſenſible manner as an 
evacuant. They do not meaſure its good effects 
by the change it produces upon the health, but by 
its increaſing their natural diſcharges. This is an 
unfortunate prepoſſeſſion, as ſeveral of the moſt ef- 
fectual remedies act for the moſt part without any 
| ſenſible alteration in the animal ſyſtem, ſave the 
ceſſation of the diſorder. This is the caſe in ge- 
neral with the Peruvian bark, when given as a cure 
for the intermittent fever, in which, if medicines -- 
the evacuatory kind were to be Joined with the 
| | | | bark, 
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bark, they would, unleſs very gentle in their OPerg- 
tion, fruſtrate the good effects of the principal je, 
medy. It is proper on this, account, whenever 
medicines of this kind are given, to forewarn, 

to whom they are adminiſtered, that they are not to 
expect from them any other effect than an abate. 
ment of the diſorder which they were intended to 
' remedy :. a condition W ſufficient to — 5 


reaſonable Peron. 


T he common people are too apt to eſtimate the 
efficacyof medicines, as they do that of other thingy | 
by their pecuniary value and their ſcarcity. They 
have no idea that Providence has made the moſt 
uſeful things in medicine, as well as food, cheap and 
common, and that expence in ſuch articles is oſtener 
neceſſary to flatter and comply with effeminate de- 
licacy, than to add to the real efficacy of a remedy. 
The poor who are in hoſpitals do not receive, in 
proportion to their numbers, leſs relief than the rich 

in their ſplendid apartments; though in the former 
caſe nothing be conceded to prejudice, fancy, and 
caprice; and in the latter, it makes the moſt im- 
portant conſideration. It is incumbent, therefore, 
on all who take the charge of the lower people 
when ſick, to combat this miſtaken opinion, and to 
| endeavour, if poſſible, to convince them, that the 

beſt remedies are in many 82 the cheapeſt. 

Thoſe 


» 
4 4 ot 4 
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Thoſe who take the charge of fick perſons ſhould 
be cautious that the fame courſe of medicines be not 
continued too long a tiltte togerhet. It mould be 
undlerſtood, chat tnitdibines' (at teaft*the gfeateſt 
part of them) are mite calculated to 7eſtüre health 
7 chan t to Preſerve it, We e ſhould: therefore be careful 
to recommend, to perſons in health, to be con- 
tented with the happineſs they enjoy in that re- 

ſpect, and not to atteippt | to improve what cannot | 
be amended, but may eaſily be impaired, Some 
- Ignorant people arepreþ6eſſed With i ridtion that 
it is 20boleſome, as it is termed, to drink ſeveral infu- 
fions of herbs, as 'of Howers of chamomile; of cen- 
tuary, and ſeveral others. But ſuch trials are not 
only unneceſſary, but likely to be 1 injurious. The 
taking of bitters in large quantities, for a long time 


* together,” hurts the tane of the ſtomach, inſtead of 


mending it, as was found by fatal expkrlence of 
thoſe who took the Portland Gout Powder, which 
deſtroyed nearly all who tried it. This oudet 
was nothing elſe than ſich bitter hetbs as ate com- 
monly drank i in tea, ot brewed with malt liquor in 
the form of purl. wy "White is here laid, is not meant 
to inſituate that bitters, properly and Hoderuteiy uſed, 
are not very uſeful remedies. 1 is the exceſs 0 
that is cenſured,” V 
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2 Wade 8 we mould 15 upon our W | 
_ againſt continuing the uſe of the ſame medicines 
| nn for 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| whom this caution is principally meant. 


indiſcriminate manner. A ſolution of arſenic is 
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moſt deſtructive of all habits, Dram-drivking,.. 


of the tinctures recommended in this way ars lil | 


elſe than drams concealed under a medicinal gif. 


guiſe, and as ſuch ſhould be with equal caution 


avoided, as far as reſſ pects their becoming habitual, 
I have more than once ſeen a habit of this odioug 


theſe means. It is not ſo likely to happen ts the 
lower ranks, as to thoſe who em ploy 0 for 


0 f 


The aſt 0 of advice I ſhall offer rej 


We 


Perhaps there | is Ne peg the 2 of | N 


this country, more than the numerous  impoſitions 
of this kind that are daily advertiſed. Scarcely any 


one of them has not only a greater certainty, of 
ſucceſs aſcribed to it, but is alledged to be infallible 
in a greater variety of diſorders than are curable 
by all the articles of the Materia Medica taken 
collectively. Some of theſe boaſted remedies are 


merely frivolous, and inert, but others are violent 


and dangerous in their operation, and highly im- 


proper to be truſted to ſuch perſons as thoſe who 
are thus raſhly encouraged to take them in an 


d 


da is; that it is 205-40 e ah I 
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kind introduced among women, particularly. by 
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faid to have book the baſis of a late ſpecific for 
fevers, and I am well informed has in ſeveral in- 
ſtances deſtroyed the patient. Theſe inſtances, 
however, are carefully concealed, whilſt every e- 
ſcape is carefully recited as a cure, owing to the 


PFF " ; 


remedy ſo * 1 a 
No piece of humanity would be greater than to l 


preſerve the ignorant and uneducated of the lower 
ranks from ſacrificing their health and money to 
unfecling me and intereſtec | knav ety. 
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